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THE MUSICAL COURIER 














MART HA B. GERMAN, 
HANL SPECIALIST 
(Treatment ef strained or muscle-bound hands, 
giving elasticity and expansion.) — 
Fer Pianists, Violinists, etc Tues. and Fri., Car 
megic Hall, N Address 847 West End Ave 
Phene Riverside 8225 


MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY, 


Positions Secured 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
hurct Concert and 5 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carwecte Hara, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


I Musical Stenogre 


Sight-Singing Ear-T 








phy. Norma! Courses in liceand Private Schoo! 
Wusic Special coaching church trials 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyr 48 Lefferts Place 


MADAM JOSEFA MIDDECKE, 


PERFECT TONE PRODUCTION. 
O jents who wi study cortoucty de 
aire The Orlea West Soth St., New Yo 
Phone 8 


OICE CULTURE 
801 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
e Culture Art { Singing 


tudi Carnegie Hall 
Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, NM. Y. 


ULICK, 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist Crescent Ave. Presbyterian Church, 


t St.. New York 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Tea f f Singing a Lyri Diction 
Carnegie Hall 


E. PRESSON MILLER 


TEACHER O INGING 


PIANO \ 4 rron 
West ighty xt et Strudida 
ax> Wert S86t treet, ne B tw New York 
Te } 1 } n Application 


‘TLUIGENIE PPEN “iM, 
E ENIE PAPPENHEIM 
rHE CELEBRATI RIMA DONNA 
Voi sit Its Branches 
The Evely: W t. New York City 
Telephone 48 huyler 


MARY HISSEM DE 


\NO 


MOSS, 


¢ issa River 
Managers, Foster & I sth Ave., N. Y¥ 


neerts 
Instruction, Leschttizky Method 
ast W th St Telephone, sagt Columbus 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 


SO! NIST 
Recitals. ¢ » Instruction 
eochetizky Met 21 East 75th St. 
Phone joe Lenox 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
t7s0 Broadway, ssth St 
Telephone, 4 Columbus 


BRISTOL, 
43 West 42 New York 


HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 


Formerly assistant W Mason 
PIANOFORTI INSTRUCTION—MUSICALES, 
Oregon Apartme 162 W. sath St 
Phone 8: Columbus 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


Menist—Accompanis 864 Carnegie Hall, 
Inetruction—C caching New York. 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRAN( TEACHER OF SINGING 





1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3067 Trement | 





MARY WAGNER GILBERT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Leschetizky Method Studio, 826 Carnegie Hall 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, 


TEAC HER OF SINGING 
Highly recommended by Chaliapine, Sammarco, 
Zerola and thes famous artists. 
134 Carnegie Hall. 








J. W. PARSON PRICE; 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
ss West zsth St., New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female 
and his style of sir ging entitled | to a high 
rank among teachers.””—Manvuet Garcia, 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Special course for teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted Thorough course for beginners. 


Dr. E. Eberhard, Pres’t. 20 W. orst St.. New 
York. (Thirty-fifth year.) 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 257 West rogth Street 
"Phone, 810: Riverside 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 63 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
Telepheme: 3747 Madison Square. 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence-Studio, 

No. 87 Madison Ave., New York City 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Asst Organist, Trinity Church, New York 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City 
"Phone, 2193-] Morningside 


Coach for 


Mrs. WM. S. NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION axon ACCOMPANIST 


1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Monm.-and Thurs.; 
<8o Main st., East Orange, N. J.. Wed.; ‘1425 
Broadway, New York, Tues. and Fri.; 6 Oakwood 
Court, Orange, N. J. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory. 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
phia. Residence studio, 5:5 Wash'n Ave., Bkiyn 





MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS 
Vorce Cuitur RePperTorre AND DIction 


424 Fifth Ave Tel. 6405 Murray Hi 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


810 Carnecre HALL, New York. 


WILBUR A: LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) ; 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 
course of schoo music Vocal Instruction— 


Choral Direction : 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of Reapers 
Residence, 34 Gremeny 


*Phone, 3187 Gramercy New "York City 


BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 


The Wollaston, 23:1 West 96th St.. New York. 
(Subway express station.) ‘Phone, 8853 Riverside 





EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts. PIANIST. 
Conductor choral clubs. 


Instruction. 
1204 Carnegie Hall. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St.. New York 





"—T) - 7 
GiUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. Applicants to be seen by appoint- 
ment only 
468 West End Avenue. near o2d St.. New York 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch-Gallery, 
Brooklyn. 

133 Carnegie Hall, New York, 


Send for circular 


RUTH L. TRUFANT, 
TONE PRODUCTION 
Pupil of Jean de Reszke, Paris 
46 W. Bad St fel. soo4 Schuyler. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Metmop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COM POSER 
Composer of “Serenade,” 4 “The Raindrop,” “The 
Bird.” “Youth,” “Mother’s Cradle Song.” 


Hotel | Flanders, 123 W. arth St. 
*hone, 3021 Bryant. 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY work with Concert 


Pianists, and the training of teachers. 
Chicago, Ill 


Repertoire 


46 E. Indiana Street, 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER, 
45. East 32d: Street, near Madison Ave. 
"Phone 2:87 Madison Square. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 

BARITONE, 

Teacher of Singing Lectures and Recitals, 
130 Claremont Ave., New York... Tel. 291, Morn’side 


. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
ACCOMPANI 
With the “Musical Courier sg Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. «430 Fifth Ave.: Tel, «292 mary Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. 





HAWN SCHOOL of the 
SPEECH ARTS (lInc.) 


Henry Gaines Hawn, Pres, 


Song Interpretation English Diction Dramatic 
Action riiq4 Carnegie Hall, N. Y¥. © 
AMY GRANT, 

78 West ssth St.. New York 
READINGS WITH MUSIC. 
“Electra,” “Pelleas and Mélisande,” “Salome,” 

“Enoch Arden,” “Parsifal,” etc. Instruction. 


Tel. 714 Plaza 





CARL F I¢ IU E, Piano * 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Extinor Comstock Music ScHoot, 

\ resident and day school. Leschetizky method. 
Piano teachers all Leschetizky pupils, Vocal, Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing, Lectures 
on current Operas. Classes Arran in French 
Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Ay 
Miss Eure Comstock, :ooo Madison Ave., N. Y 


ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—Instruction. 
4 Carnegie 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall. 609 West t14th St., New York 
Tel. 7814 Morningside _ 
(Bet. B’way and Riverside Drive) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


CONTRALTO. 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. Concert end 
Oratorio. Residence studio. Hotel Calumet. 
one: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th S 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 62d Sereet. 


Complete musical education given to student 
from the beginning to the highest perfectiea. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directecs. 





T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
PIANO—HARMONY. 
Readings with Piano Accompanimeat 
Van Dyck Studios, <6th St. & 8th Ave., New Yeek. 
Tel. soa Col. 


ORRIN W. 





BASTEDO, 
BARITONE 
36 Gramercy Park, New York City. 





Mr. And Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York 


VON DOEN HOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBSRT 
1186 Madison Ave 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL V ISAN SKA. VIOLINISi 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ suecessdw 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils Address, 

889 St. Nicholas Ave.,N. Y.: Phone, 3050 Audubes 
Mondays and Thursdays, 10 So 18th St, Pile 








JEAN PAI f. snp MYRTA FRENCH, 


KURSTEINER. 

Piano, Theory , Composition, Concert and Oratorio, 
The Belnord, B’way and 86th St., New York. 
Ogontz School for ming Ladies 
*Tw Ste Way. Grands.”’ 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall! 
Summer’ Address: Care of Direction Artistless do 
Kursaal d’Ostende, Belgique 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIK. 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., 
hio. Telephone, Automatic, 2994 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 


STRINGED. INSTRUMENTS. 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 

Orchestral and. ‘Cello Department, Paul Mergen. 
o14 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JESSIE DAV IS, 


PIANIST 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: so; Huntineton Chambers, Besten 


EDYTHE SNOW HUNTINGTON 

Pianist. Teacher of Pianoforte Leschetizay 
method For booklet and terms and to e ase 
lesson hours, address 47 Church St.. Monte 
"Phone 8&24-! Morning hours may be onanene 
for adults Other studios—3j03 Carnegie Hall, 
re “Phe one 1350 Columbus; 332 E. Front St, 
Mainheld. N. }.. "Phone so:-R Plainfield. 








MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY; 
PIANIST. 
Management, Antonia Sawyer, 


143s Bway, N. Y. t 
14x Carnegie Hall, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
zor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aaarun Greene, 


CARLOS N. SANCHEZ, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio, 2 West :é6th St.. New York. 
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WINIFRED DF. PERRY 


TO. ecital 
on oS Se me 


reer WILLIAMS Bass 


it SAM’L earn 
ee tesapemast - 


ry “ SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 


: ; MIDDLETON 


n 4073 Keamere PO a - 
E.LUCHLE $0 or AS N 9 | 
ILLER «c= 
Stith Avease, Pitteberg, Pa. 
DALLMEYER RUSSELL |= 


PIANIST 
329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GIULIA ALLAN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
OPERA AND CONCERT 
Address : 200 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


Pianist 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Besidence, Hotel Grenoble,  Sisdie, Cavnegie Hall, Gew York 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


maerecs 
Pine Arts Balidiag 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TRAChaS OF SINGING 
Masical Menagement 














Chicago. (& 


BASSO 
a 


L 8137 Keamere Avenue bd 
a ott 001 West 


JAHN 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
s09 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


cuage| LE STERNBERG 
Fuller Belling, io Saath sein ae,” Pulladelpbie 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
































407 Ploree Ballding 5 - CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orgaelst aed Coa'rmester Brick Srorayitee Chureh, Conductor 
Mendelssohe Giese Club. 412 AVERUE, BEW YORE CITY 


MARIE E PARCELLO 


Teacher of Sisuing. < ‘Game t Hall, New York 


MAUD MORGAN 


fot, 2267 Stayvesset Pps New Yerk 


Juanita Rogers - Penniman 


Representative of ELEANOR McLELLAN 
STUDIO, 835 Bianchard Hail =. les Angeles, Calttornia 


EDITH WATKINS 


GRISWOLD 


Urs. THEODORE E WORCESTER 


Address: 625 Senin ; Dettaing, Chicage, 18 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 














114 West 724 St., Hew York 


ONDRICEK STUDIO 


























163 Bast 724 Street. New ¥ Phone, Leno: 448) 
OPRA 
sreaany voice Pacoeeee |EL SIE DE VOE ciaxist= 
italian Opera Gotten TEACHER 
, 41 East _— St.. New York Address: 609A WOODLAWN PARK 
Phone, Plaze CHICAGO, ILL. 
Menegem eat: yt ad Sawres PHONE: DOUGLAS e84 
CAROLINE 
ine. Hildegard Hoffmana 
oi nt Jt Sa th HUDSON. 
VR. HENRY HOLDEN 
cuuitianeiihittens ALEXANDER 


Anstruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmo 
= Boston Symphony Orchestra, ~ 
ERsEEO 0 ewe Hell 
atten 144 Bast i Yerk City 


ETTA EDWARD 


SOPRANO 
Soleist Plymouth Chereh, Breekiyo 
Sesagem cet: WALTER S$. ARDERSOR, 6 West 3000 81., 
‘Phone, 349 Murray Mili 
Permerly of Boston 
Velee Culture and Repertoire 


4000 Deimar Boulevard 
St. Leuls, Me. 











EUGENE BERNSTEIN 222. 








ELSA MARSHALL 22222" 


Late Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Swection, Mare Lagos, 434 FIND Ave. ,Rew York 
Private Address, 21 West 16th $1, 


Mine. GIAPARELLI-VIAFOR 
EDWARD STRONG 
‘KITCHEL 
MARX E. OBERNDORFE 


cs VIRGIL. 


RESULTS 


SECURED 


Mre. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 





——: TENOR — 
Exclusive Macagemest 
vostem a "nav a DAVID 
500 Pifth Ave.,New York 
Telephone, 2023 Bryant 


TENOR 
Restgaaen, 118 West Stet 61, 
9084 Sederier 


aah ea ue 
STREET. SEW TORK 





emrarzn 





PIAMST, ACCOMPAMIST, COACH 
anemone, 


ie cin hase Saseeones 


Send og 





wen 





New York 


KAREL LEITNER, an gt | 





few Tors | 


| PEREOSERG | 








jones DOW NING firs” 


ate i ~lr- Featuring Vocal Artists of Note 
Masic Art Shop, 608 Fine Arts Buliding, Chicage. Wil. « 


BARONESS LITTA von nT 


Veceal Instrustion 
562 Park Aveaue, New York Pheae, 6762 Plaze 





JOHN 8. MILLER Tenor 


624 Michigan Avene, Chicage, Ii. 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Chu 
aad and Walnut Sts, Ph phia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 





LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP 
GOTEL ENDICOTT, Stet ST. and COLUMOUS ATE.. BEW TORK SAVE.. SEW TORK 


§ LUTIGER GANNON 


COMPRALTS 
e 718 Kimball Hell - ° 


KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 


PIANIST 
Tel., Orese! 7815 826 Esst 45th St., Chicago 


VOLNEY L. MILLS 














TENOR 
Grand Forks 7 - N.D. 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN |£ 
PIANIST 


1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALTA MILLER Mezzo-Soprano 


Concerts, Reeltals, Teaching 
MAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
1707 HIN: + 36 


THEODORA STURKOW 


‘PLUMB: 


E poe eo 4173 Leke Ave, 
in Managemen: makey cULB Key CULBERTSON 
Fine \, 


FRANK WALLER 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
On Tour with Miss Lilien Russel! 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


@, JEQWETTE LOUDOR oreeg.¢ Geenseeee CARL paqeeues 
Plane 
For Bate Address, &. /. cpu He 629 Fine arte Building 








Geagontie, 


Recitaiee 
aia 





| = KLIBANSKY 


& BARITONE 

yj Concerts and Recitals 

} inetrection fer Opera and Concert 
Oldttaiian Method 

| 212 Wert 50th Street, few York 

Exclusive Management: 

= FOSTER A GATID S00 Fifth Avenus 


LEON RIGE Tenor 


ORATORIO . CONCERT RECITAL 


The Belnord, Broadway and 86th Street, 
New York City 
Engagements may be made through any musical 


agency 
Personal Representative: DIXIE HINES, 
1402 Broadwe 











i Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
E ard, Berlin. Mgr. distinguished artists 


1425 Bway. ‘Phone. t274 Bryant 


JORGE C, BENITEZ 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


“Benitez I consider eminently suited to impart 
the art of singing in all its branches. Students 
who dili ently work with him will find great bene 
fit therefrom.”—Emttio pe Goconza 


165 West 71st Street ‘Phone, 6621 Colemdes 











N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Planist and Teacher and Coach 
9° Euclid Avenue Breoklya, N. Y. 
and 5¢ Bast 34th Street, w York 


WALTER 


ON |s-.st KN ODLE 


hen OF MUSIC 








1523 Chest : Phitedsty hia, Pa. 
Composer 
Violinist 
oe) Wy. w. are St. 





CONCERT PIANIST PIANIST 


Address, care 
MUSICAL COURIER 


om [else n= 


SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Pine Art Bidg., 5219 Hibbard Ave. HA 


ARTHUR DUNHA 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
_ Address, SIMAl TEMPLE, lndiene Avesee Bbteage, \ii. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TBACHER IN POUR LANOUAGES 
Plerence. Via del Conti 7, P 2 de 


‘ANONOLD 


CELLIST 


All Leading Mecagere or 
Personal Address | 
1188 Lexington Avenue 
Phone, 1970 Lene: 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


tacerp, Neov., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Pifteenth Street and Grand Avene 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ts SALMON 


AV Pitano Instruction 
HE 2 Reattals 




















Ss as 84 eee Hell York 
Studio: 4 Larne ew or 
1350 Columbes 


T+, 
(Boston, Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays) 


Ay ALDRICH: 


Duna 
Baritone, Teacher of Singing 





864 Carnegie Mall, New Verk 

1710 Chestaut St. . Philadeipbhic 

Exctesive Management of Marc Lagen 

500 Fifth Avense, flew York City 
CONTRALTO 

133 Filth Avenue New York 


"Phone, Gramercy 4357 


Residence : 128 Fisher Ave., White Piaiee, &, 1. ‘Phone, 644 





on MURPHY 


TEN © Ft 
METROPOLITAN OPERA‘ CO. 
Per concert engagemeats ¥ 
to Walter 8. Aaderson, . 
5 W. 48th St.. New York City 





WIGTOR HARRIS "===" 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER. <="... 








GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 


Oratorio and Concert 
Recitais 


STUDIO : 917 CARNEGIE BAL 


A Few Advanced 'wepee Aceepted 














Meco HUSTON 


SOPRANO 


13 East 38th Street 


New York 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 























STERLING Fiatos 


High Standard of Constraction 
DERBY, CONN. 


GVEBEI re Pan 


TRE js cone COMPANY 


Owners of 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 

















CINCINNAIL CONSERVATORY of stl st 
: Nv bs Miss ¢ 


Inetreets, traine and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost 
bers some of 
Blecution 
Location ideal with 





IgS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
TRE LEADING SCHGOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 























Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 

Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna a David Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 

D. Duggan, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Maud A. Miner. 

T. Reed JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
\rgan-—Wilhelm Middelschulte Catalogue mailed free. 








KRANICH & BACK 


rsoovcee PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK 











The Piano that assures 
satisfaction is the most 
economical to buy—the 
Conover. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 


Liucaga 


























«ara FLORIO "sax." 


Orand Opera Tenor Dramatic (“Scala’’ Milan) 
MAESTRO ¢ OF THE REAL mG withoat vrai POSTATA” SEE OAM ICE PLACEMENT). the foundation 


vita Maat aaa Sia rela SGhibe Pastate es 
eat Se Pact See ee eh 

















Do, arora. He 
cae ibe West" s:' FLOPIEL,” "Phone, 7662 Schuyler. 
VIOLINIST 
| CT 0 R | nj Concerts, Musicales" 
and Instruction 


Studio at New York Institute of Music, S6O West End Avenue, New York 


{WINDOLPHee 


THE OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 


Best Known Woman's Quartet ta the World” 
Exclusive Manag emest: sane POareaa & DAVID, + + + 800 Pilth Avenue, New York 


SOPRANO 
eg 
‘CHAPMAN GOOLD-..-: 
dem onan 
“ 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 


Pell pact — * October oth 

- October 7th 

ed Edward Falck (assistant director and coach of Met litan Opera), and 

fies _—_, poy Ay Singing, Theory, History ey oa On a re a Wen Dietio jon, etc 























ee ie PROSPECTUS 
‘ON ST.. peookiye. 5 N.Y. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio wine LES CHETIZKY 


HAROLD NASON, Mesemtne 


YE UTL — Sorrane 


Rudttortum uttaine 2__»__Cilcage, t@. 


_GARTON 




















aS: ge 
WILD eens 


oe 


OUDBCTOR—Apolio Musica! Club, Beadelseshe Cied 








ie a a a ed 


own ff Ss 


£3 
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BERLIN 


_ Jenaer St. 21, 
Bertix W., December 9 1911 


Berlin’s new opera house, called the Kurfiirsten Oper, 
was formally dedicated with a performance of Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” before an invited audience 
on Thursday evening. This beautiful building, in the 
Nurnberger Strasse near the Zoological Garden, has 
sprung up over night, as it were. During the process 2f 
building nothing at all got into the press about it, so we 
are suddenly confronted with the finished product. The 
exterior, with its simplified Renaissance style of archi- 
tecture, presents an unassuming but dignified front. The 
auditorium is finished off in white, gold and green, white 
predominating; simplicity is the ground note of the en- 
tire structure, both externally and internally. 
surprising is the small size of the auditorium, which, with 
its parquet and two balconies, looks as if it would not seat 
more than 1,000 people, or at most 1,200. There are only 


Somewhat 


about 400 seats in the parquet or on the ground floor. 
The stage, too, is correspondingly small. A distinguished 
audience was present at the dedication and a festive mood 
prevailed throughout the evening, despite numerous short 
comings. The parquet was very draughty and many 
ladies were compelled to don cloaks and hats during the 
Among the inter 
esting personalities present were Count von Seebach, Gen- 


performance to avoid catching cold. 


eral Intendant of the Dresden Royal Opera; Baron Put- 
litz, Intendant of the Stuttgart Royal Opera; the theater 
Loewe, of Breslau; Va 
Dusseldorf 


directors Volkner, of Leipsic; 
rina, of Konigsberg, and Zimmermann, of 
The number of local people of prominence was rather 
small. The list included Dr. Reicke, the Birgermeiste- 
of Berlin; Xaver Schwarenka, Etelka Gerster, Lola Beet» 
Maria Labia, etc. Owing to technical deficiencies on the 
stage, due not to the lack of management but to the new- 
ness of the undertaking, the shifting of scenery between 
the acts made the pauses of interminable length, so that 
it was half past twelve before the curtain fell on the last 
act. This, of course, is a feature that will soon be elimi- 


nated. nae 

The performance itself was a very commendable one 
Right at the start, after the overture, it was evident thai 
one important feature of the undertaking would be 
great success—I refer to the orchestra. Director Moris 
has gotten together a most excellent body of musicians, 
about sixty in number; they play in tune and they play 
with a great deal of finish and verve. Conductor Selmar 
Meyrowitz’ spirited reading of the overture elicited 2 
hearty round of applause. The chorus, too, is most praise- 
worthy. There is no prominent name among the soloists, 
nor did any one of them loom up above his fellows; but 
they proved to be efficient, well trained singers, and the 
ensemble as a whole was very good. There were severai 
Russians in the cast; Tania Oumirouff, as Frau Fluth, re- 
vealed a sympathetic, flexible voice and considerable fa- 
cility in colorature passages; her middle register, how- 
ever, is somewhat weak, Elizabeth Zenker, who sang the 
part of Frau Reich, has a contralto voice of considerable 
volume and of pleasing quality. The most important of 
the singers was Sergei Warjagin, who was formerly a 
member of the Moscow Imperial Opera. Warjagin, who 
sang the role of Falstaff, has the low notes of the reul 
hasso profundo and he handled his organ throughout the 
evening with much skill. His voice is not noteworthy for 
beauty or quality but he is a good, serviceable bass singer 
and an excellent actor. The most finished of the singers 
was perhaps Arthur Pacyna, who in the part of Reich 
displayed a happy blending of vocal and histrionic skill 
that made his delineation of the role in every way satis 
factory. A very pleasing light soprano is Helene Selia, 
who as Anna sang and acted very charmingly. The tenor, 
Kurt Frederich, made a good impression as long as he 
employed his voice in piano or mezza voce, but in fort: 
his tones were harsh and rasping. Taken individually, 
no one of these singers is in any way remarkable, but to- 
gether they produce an ensemble that is remarkable; and 
this, it would seem, is the objective point of Director 
Moris, of the Kurfurtesten Oper. It is not his intention 
to patronize the star system; he proposes, however, to 
give performances of high average excellence. The stage 
management was in the hands of Director Moris him- 
self, who is one of the most skillful regisseurs in Ger- 
many. The scenery and costumes were tasteful and ap- 
propriate, although in no sense luxurious. It would be 
obviously unfair to judge the standard of performance of 
this new opera house by this trial rendition of the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” After a week of routine 
things will assume a different aspect. Nicolai’s opera was 
given with the new recitatives by Otto Neitzel, which are 
very effective and appropriate. a 

: nena 

With Godowsky, Rosenthal. Lhevinne, Schnabel, Emma 
Koch and Richard Burmeister among the pianists of the 


week, this branch of the musical art came in for a large 
share of attention. Schnabel and Burmeister were heard 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, the other four in re- 
cital. Schnabel played the Beethoven G major concerto, 
appearing as soloist of the fourth Nikisch Philharmonic 
concert, the program of which was made up of Bee 
thoven’s works, as it always is once each season in com 
memoration of the composer’s birthday. The “Egmont” 
overture and the “Eroica” symphony marked the begin 
ning and the conclusion of the program, the concerto 
coming between these two. To hear the “Eroica” under 
Nikisch is enough to obliterate the impression of any 
thing else on the same program 
reading of this symphony was grand and inspiring 


The great conductor's 
Schnabel’s lovely tone and clear, pearly technic, combined 
with the innate refinement of his music4l nature, make 
his Beethoven playing always well worth listening to. Ir 
the tempi of the first movement he dragged a bit, whici 
gave to the music a sentimental character that couid 
hardly have been intended by Beethoven; the tuttis, which 
were taken at the proper tempo by Nikisch, were in 
roarked contrast to. Schnabel’s ideas of the time. The 
pianist played his own cadenzas, of which that written 

the first movement, in particular, is appropriate and pian 
istic. There have been so many cadenzas written to this 
G major concerto, including those by such pianists as 
Clara Schumann, Hans von Bulow, Leopold Godowsky 
Eugen d’Albert, that it is difficult to understand the m 


cessity for any more. 


nner, 


Godowsky, at his second recital, presented a program 
after the heart of the average lover of piano music and 
as a consequence Beethoven Hall was sold out. This is 
invariably the case when this great pianist plays, pro 
vided his program is of general interest Chis time it 
comprised Beethoven's sonata, op. 81; the B minor ca 
priccio and the two rhapsodies in B minor and G minor 
‘Songs Without 


the Schumann symphonic etudes; the F minor 


by Brahms; two of Mendelssohn's 


Words” 
fantasie and barcarolle and the F sharp minor polonaise 


hy Chopin and Godowsky’s own paraphrase on themes 


from the “Fledermaus.” Here was a program calculated 
to suit the most versatile of tastes. Godowsky’s playing 
was truly wonderful; his performance of the symphonk 
etudes must be ranked as one of the most extraordinary 
Godowsky is very 


pianistic achievements of our day 


Brahms an 


Beethoven were treated by him with breadth and 


Wondrous charm 


nuch in sympathy with Schumann, anyhow 
virility 

and what shall we say to Chopin 
and beautiful poetic moods were revealed in the fantasi 
und right merrily he caused the bark to glide over the 
moon-lit waves in the barcarolle! And as to his elabora 
tions of the well known Strauss waltz themes, who can 


take the listener. as he does, through such mazes of con 


trapuntal and polyphonic intricacies? He combines first 
two, then three and finally four themes, playing them all 
at once. His playing of these pieces was a_ special 
Godowsky stunt ard it, of course, caused the audience to 
rise to the artist He responded with several encores, 
hut the people did not disperse until the lights were put 
out 


A gifted English violinist gave a concert at the Singa 
kademie with the assistance of Wadna Keil, also a vio 
linist of Russian descent, although she comes from Chile 
and Erich Wolff, accompanist. Mary Dickinson is the 
name of the concert-giver. An interesting number of the 
program was a piece for two violins by Frank Donnell, 
written in the form of four canons. Miss Dickinson's 
solo numbers included Lalo’s “Spanish” symphony and the 
Joachim variations in E minor, a work that has rarely 
The young lady 
She also 


been heard since the composer's death 
has a pleasing tone and an excellent technic 
plays with taste and with feeling 
nue 

Joseph Lhevinne, just returned from a triumphant tou: 
f Russia, gave a recital at Blithner Hall, scoring an im- 
mense success. His program opened with Beethoven* 
sonata, op. 101, which was read with great lucidity and 
with both force of accent and tenderness of expression 
Rarely has so beautiful a performance of the Brahms * 
minor sonata, which followed, been heard in Berlin. The 
distinguished Russian revealed a most happy blending of 
penetrating intellectual grasp, deep poetic conception an! 
a wealth of feeling. The slow movement, in particular, 
was replete with poetry and sentiment. Schumann's 
“Carneval.” the next number of the program, also is a 
composition in which this great pianist excels. Lhevinn- 
not only plays the “Carneval” with breadth and dignity 
and exquisite finish but he gives in tones a most graphi- 
description of each particular scene, lending color and 
character to each. The impression retained as a whole is 


most vivid. He brought his program to a « lusion w 
one of Liszt's operatic transcriptions that was very 
lar fifty years ago but which of late years has 


well nigh forgotten; this work was the fantasic on 
opera, “Robert, the Devil The demands that a work 
this kind make on the performer are of just such a 
ture as to put Lhevinne on his mettle, and he rose to 

ccasion and gave a rendition of this glittering piece 


} 


virtuosity that roused his listeners to spontaneous dem 


strations of enthusiasm The audience that greeted | 
vinne nearly filled Bluthner Hall, which seats 1,600 pe ple 
so it 1s evident that the Russian is steadily gaining here 


chentele 


n ne 
[wo more Liszt pupils were heard weel 
programs—Richard Burmeister with the P irmion 
Blathner Hall and Emma Koch in a t be te 
Hall. Richard Burmeister, as eritable Li 
mternational fame, naturally mmant et nm and 
spect when he plays program 
works; but he commands more tha ttent " re 
he commands our admiration e played the A 
certo and his own arrangement wit orchestra 
Pathetique” concert E minor riginally w 
two pianos. Between these two concertos he was he 
three soli—i. e. the ariations « i 
cantata, “Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen wen so t we 
known “Au bord d'une sour nd the 
Dieu dans la Solitude Burmeister sets up r 
urd right at the beginning of his program w 
ful, finished and poetic reading of the A ma 
Being an artist of great natural r eme and 
true poetic instincts, this lovely work nat lly make 
strong appeal to Burmeister’s nature It wa terl 
rendition The standard set up at the beginuing was n 
only maintained throughout the prograr brut re w 
a steady crescendo as the artist w med up t hi 
Another composition with whi Burmeister et 
en rapport is the Benedict Lie 
he brought out in tones the exgq te pastoral | 
feeling was combined with finish x t ‘ 
ful phrasing Burmeister’s arrangement of the 
tique concerto 18 we know? It reveals | per 
musicianship, his t gh knowledge of instrumentat 
and his instinct f nists effect He pi 
superbly The celebrated pianist wa tened ft 
and distinguished audience ar t the close e prog 
he was overwhelmed with a 
ry Ff 
7 
I ma Ko ib) t 
fair sex who has bee eard far Ber 
Her recital at Bechstein Hall was dicated to the met 
of her master and her program rted e variat 
on Bach Weinen, Klagen,” the mor nata, the 
etudes in F minor ! LD in 
Venezia e Napoli kmma Koch al t vith »& 
Scharwenka, but it was quite appropriate t 
give a Liszt recital nd it wa m 
terest because she was the only woman to d t le 
in Berlin. Fraulein Kocl per t 
ind almost manly virility ble 
technic is clean-cut and reliable, her tone t 
and of a beautiful singing quality iT 
onception and the depth of her usicias 
vealed in her masterly interpretations tf the first t 
numbers of her program, which called for big ar 
treatment. That she ilso play with grace 
vas revealed later he tw et were played 
finish, the “Mephist waltz wit r and the tarant 
with brilliancy Fraulein Ko« s not often heard in Her 
lin, and her appearance na Liszt program dre 
large and distinguished audience. Among others, I n 
Siegfried Ochs and Xaver Scharwenh two t rat 
seen in our concerts halls, as they ¢ generally t 
with their own musical doings t ttend the 
others 
ry FF 
La A but not least amony the great pianist i! Vi 
Rosenthal, whose appearan as in the case ( W 
was the signal for a sold out house Although + 
Lisztianer did not play an exclusive Liszt progr 
offerings included no less than eight composit by | 
master, some of which are great raritic nm contemp 
aneous programs, as the tarantelle from the “Stumm« 
Portici,” a mazurka and a “Valse oublié.’ With hi 
transcendental performance of the tarantelle Rosent 
gave an exhibition of virtuosity that will not s 
gotten; it produced a tremendous effect on the dien 
end after numerous recalls he responded with three 


cores—Chopin’s F major prelude, the concert giver 


well known arrangement of the “Minute” waltz hy 
“Papillons.” The great pianist also scored a rousing 
cess with the “Mephisto” waltz, which is f his spe 
ties. In beautiful contrast was the lovely rendition 
Chopin’s B flat minor sonata; exquisite, t was his pla 
ing of a rondo by Couperin and mata by Scarlatt 
Rosenthal was in exceptionally good form throughout ¢ 
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ee 
t whole nist world knows what it 
nade ich conditions, 
se en Ae 3 
ee : 
oh a radually losing her drawing power 
e “¥ 
es er ignificant fact here in Berlin, when 
so PTY ; 
ey steem in which this great artist has 
century. At her first recital 
; ! mpty seats in the Philharmonie, and I 
ar iny 1 nt places on the stage before. A 
Eee ag Lehmann recital was synonymous not 
DS wded ha it also with a crowded stage, 
as ge f the Philharmonie is capable of seating 
FA! ag ‘ 1 | 
i hundred people; there were only about a dozen 
1 by . ' , 
ef] lay evenin It must be confessed that there 
=i ! nant eft of the once glorious voice of 


wonderful what she 
l organ. However, with the 


Yet, it is stil 


fay 


t | ommand, her range of expression 


nd monotony of delivery is the in 

She sang a group of lieder by Loewe 

e taste and matchless phrasing, but it 

t e was gone. Later in a 
Robert nz her voice responded better, but 
t was patheti it is difficult to understand why 


and bury the great reputation 
d g nearly half a century of public 





ng cannot be for pecuniary reasons, 

womar 

rF Fe 

it highest perfecti n was treard on 
when Carl Fles Arthur Schnabel and Jean 
\ mbin ree That such a trio of names 
‘ in audience to Beethoven Hall that taxed its 
au city to th tmost, not only in the auditorium, 
= the tage to be expected ; for each of 
a a large local following Their 
eS Beethoven's trio in D major, op, 70, 
t ns’ op. 18, and the Schubert B flat trio, 


estionably the finest chamber music 








i E kind we now have in Berlin. Each per- 
tie ' rtuc par excellence and each is a superior 
sae three are in perfect mpathy with each 
bie { iparatively little practice they have 

le which will not easily be duplicated 

remarkable for its tonal balance and 

Ther is 1 predominating of the piano, as 
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ise in trio work. but « 1 instrument 


h-Schnabel-Gerardy 





. ’ riticism. The outward tokens of su 
ere thoroughly commensurate with 
‘ery hat thev had t ffe 
Pa. > & 
™ cently been founded in this 
; e Berlin Tonkiinstlerinnen Orchester 
el tor io heth Ki per, ; pupil of Max 
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Bruch, and at present a teacher of theory and composi- 
tion at the Royal High School. The strings of this new 
orchestra consist entirely of young ladies. If the or- 
ganization is to participate in important public functions, 
arrangements have been made by which it can be aug- 
mented to sixty-five musicians, and in that case some of 
the wind instruments will be played by men. It was im- 
possible to find competent women players of all the wind 
instruments. After much diligent rehearsing the new or- 
chestra made its public debut in two popular symphony 
concerts. The programs included such pretentious works 
as Beethoven’s “Coriolan” overture, Max Bruch’s over- 
ture to his “Loreley,” Bach’s double concerto for two vio- 
lins, Bizet's suite, “L’Arlesienne,” the overture to the 
“Meistersinger” and Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Pre- 
ludes.” The playing of the young ladies was exceedingly 
praiseworthy. In future it is the intention to restrict pub- 
lic appearances to the strings alone, as there is really no 
reason for an orchestra made up half of women and half 
of men; and there are no women players here, as said 
above, for instance, of such instruments as the bassoon, 
the trombone and the tuba, Fri. Kuyper has proved her- 
self to be an intelligent and sympathetic conductor. 
Bruch declares her to be the most talented pupil in com- 
position he ever kad. 


\ pronounced success was scored by Cecile Ayres, who 
gave a recital at Scharwenka Hall. This gifted young 
\merican pianist enhanced the excellent impression that 
she had made on the occasion of her debut here last sea- 
son, as I am informed. Her program included, besides 
a number of smaller works, such important compositions 
is the Beethoven E major sonata, op. 109; the Grieg bal- 
lad and the Liszt F minor study and tarantelle. Miss 
\yres is a pianist of pronounced individuality. She has 
in her artistic make-up something that fascinates the pub- 
lic, so that it is not saying too much to predict that she 
will make a successful career as a soloist. She pursued 
her studies here first with Frances McElwee and later 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Pianistically, she is remark- 
ably well equipped, as she possesses a clean-cut, reliable 
technic and a sympathetic touch. United to a naturally 
musical nature is a strong personal note in her playing, 
which lends interest and charm to everything she does. 
The youthful artist was heartily applauded. 


RRR 


Dan Jones, an American pianist from Johnston, Pa., 
recently made his debut here, playing with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra the Hugo Kaun and the Brahms D minor 
concertos. According to reports, Jones is a very gifted 
pianist, who combines a modern virtuoso manipulation of 
the keyboard with musical intelligence, good taste, good 
phrasing and feeling. The young American was also 
heard again successfully in a chamber-music concert. 

nn, 

rhe German Stage Association has been holding a ses- 
sion in Berlin the past week, which was attended by the 
directors of nearly all of the important opera houses and 
theaters in the Fatherland Among them were Count 


Seebach, of Dresden; von Putlitz, of Stuttgart; Gregor. ° 


of Vienna: von Speidel and von Possart, of Munich; 
Claar, of Frankfort, and Von Mutzenbecher, of Wies- 
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baden. In all sixty members were present. One of the 
important questions that came up for discussion was the 
elaboration and new arrangement of old foreign operas. 
A prize of M. 10,000 is to be paid for the best arrange- 
ment of this kind. The music publishers Firstner & 
Ahn declared their willingness to pay the money, in case 
they should publish tle opera selected. The jury is to 
consist of Von Schuch, of Dresden; Muck, of Berlin; 
Schillings, of Stuttgart, among the conductors; and Otto 
Neitzel, Leopold Schmidt and Carl Krebs, among the 
critics. Hermann Nissen, the actor, was elected as the 
new president of the association. 

nner 


Theodore Spiering has been requested by Fritz Kreis- 
ler to conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra for him at his 
concert to be given here in February. Kreisler will prob- 
ably introduce the Elgar concerto on this occasion. The 
fame of Spiering’s success as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, after Mahler became incapaci- 
tated by illness, has spread all over Germany, and the dis- 
tinction conferred upon him by his celebrated colleague 
Kreisler is not an isolated case. The Philharmonic 
episode was by no means Spiering’s first appearance as 
conductor. As long ago as December, 1906, the distin- 
guished American conducted two concerts with the cele- 
brated Kaim Orchestra at Munich, where he introduced 
to the Bavarian capital Busoni’s “Lustspiel” overture and 
Vincent d’Indy’s symphony with piano obligato. Further- 
more, he conducted Beethoven’s C minor symphony and 
accompanied Rudolph Ganz in his performance of the 
Liszt E flat concerto. The Munich papers spoke of Spie- 
ring’s conducting at the time with great warmth, remark- 
ing on the certainty and firmness with which he led his 
forces, as well as on his musicianship and interesting in- 


terpretations. 
nee 


Hermann Gura has just returned to Berlin after a suc 
cessful tour of the Russian towns along the Baltic, in 
which he gave a series of Loewe ballad concerts, this be- 
ing a specialty of Gura. Gura, whose name is known not 
only as a ballad interpreter but also as an opera director, 
owing to his seasons of summer opera at Kroll’s Theater, 
is also a very successful instructor. He is the son of the 
celebrated Eugen Gura, who was one of the heroes of 
the first Bayreuth Festival in 1876. 

eR 

The Tageblatt of today publishes the following news 
item pertaining to Richard Burmeister: “The well-known 
pianist and composer of important orchestral works and 
charming lieder, Richard Burmeister, has had the title of 
professor conferred upon him by the Duke of Coburg- 
Gotha.” ; 
nur 

Max Pauer gave a recital at Bechstein Hall in London 
on December 4. His playing elicited from all the critics 
extraordinarily culogistic notices. I do not remember to 
have ever ‘seen any pianist praised with suéh warmth and 
unanimity in the London dailies. It was a remarkable 
success. ArtHur M. ABELL. 
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# Dr. Ludwig Wullner’s Farewell Recital. 








After touring the West, Dr. Ludwig Willner returned 
to New York to give a farewell recital, Tuesday afternoon 
of last week, under the management of the Concert Direc- 
tion M. H. Hanson, which originally introduced the cele- 
brated lieder interpreter to the American public. The large 
auditorium of Carnegie Hall was filled with a. distin 
guished assemblage, among which were many of the Metro 
politan Opera singers, resident vocalists, teachers of sing 
ing, and men and women prominent in the social and liter- 
ary worlds of New York When Dr. Willner first 
was heard in the metropolis, he created something of a 
sensation, and on this occasion at least three thousand 
persons seemed as eager as ever to listen to his eloquent 
declamations of the immortal songs from the Fatherland 
Nearly every lied on Dr, Wiillner’s list was familiar 
to the Germans and those understanding German, and that 
was precisely the reason why his recital afforded delight 
ful instruction. 

The program for the afternoon follows 


Der Leiermann Schubert 


BD ednedes cdg sccuds Schubert 
Gruppe aus Dem Tartarus Schubert 
Erlkoenig ....... ‘4 Schubert 
Die Forelle ..... Schubert 
Das Lied Im Grunen.. Schubert 
Der Musensohn .......... Schubert 
Die Schale der Vergessenheit . Brahms 
Minnelied ....... - Brahms 
Blinde Kuh .. .- Brahms 
Botschaft ... .-» Brahms 


Hugo Kaun 
ictor Bendix 


Der Sieger 
Rastlose Liebe 


Der Handkuss . Oscar Posa 
Ich Grolle Nicht. Schumann 
Auftrige ..... . Schumann 
Widmung Schumann 
Der Feuerretite Hugo Wolf 
Der Rattenfanger Hugo Wolf 
Ein Weib ... Chr. Sinding 
Geduld ... Rich. Strauss 
Caecilie . Rich. Straus 


Dr. Wiillner’s vocal condition was excellent; but peo- 
ple did not go to the recital merely to hear a singer. This 
accomplished German artist is more than a singer; his 
renditions are matchless in expressing the poetry, the 
dramatic meanings and the soul of the compositions. His 
purity of diction, too, is another factor that contributes 
toward making his recitals vital and uplifting. 

As the program indicates, Dr. Willner gave seven 
Schubert lieder, each one of them inspired. “Der Leier- 
mann” is a pathetic poem of isolated poverty. “Mut” is 
a philosophical little masterpiece, for it teaches manly 
pride and independence. “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” the 
poetry of Schiller, is for minds attuned to lofty thinking 
“Der Erlkoenig,” it seems hardly necessary to state, re- 
mains one of the most wonderful creations in German 
poetry and song. Wiillner’s delivery of it was marked 
with every shade of emotion exacted‘in portraying each 
one of the characters. What a play might be constructed 
upon this poem of Goethe's! “Das Lied Im Grunen” is 
an idyl of nature in its full beauty. “Der Musensohn” be- 
longs in the realm of exalted poetical fancy. AU of these 
lieder were given with that fervor, insight and imagina 
tion that stir the listeners to marvel at the extent of a 


song recital when given by a supreme artist like Dr. Will 
ner. 

The Brahms songs refuted the clain. made by a few 
critics concerning the paucity of ideas in the lyrical works 
of this composer. “Die Schale Der Vergessenheit” proved 
one of the most dramatic numbers of the afternoon. Then 
followed the lovely “Minnelied,” a tribute to a queenly 
woman. “Blinde Kuh,” in spite of its bucolic title, is a 
gem, and another gem was heard in “Botschaft,” in which 
the singer suggested the mood in his happiest manner 

Hugo Kaun’s song, “Der Sieger,” poem by Drescher, is 
a masterful composition, and there was a world of mean 





DR. WUELLNER. 


ing in its delivery. The Bendix and Posa songs offered 
agreeable contrast, and then came the Schumann songs, 
which. Dr. Willner interpreted in a style that defies criti 
cism. The Wolf, Sinding and Strauss lieder, making up 
the final group, each in turn were sung with the art of 
which Dr. Willner remains one of the notable illustrators 
Coenraad von Bos, who appeared with Dr. Willner at his 
former recitals in New York, again was at the piano 
When the program was ended, another ovation was give! 
for the singer, and the demonstration continued until he 
gave the encore expected, namely, Schumann's “Two 
Grenadiers.” 


Florence Mulford Introduces New Quartet. 
The Florenze Quartet, composed of Mildred Ross, so 
prano; Henrietta Ten Eyck, contralto; Robert Bartholo 
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mew, tenor, and Malcolm Corlies, bass, pupils of Florence 


Mulford, made its debut at Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J, 
recently, with success. The Newark Evening News said 











In Henry K. Hadley’s “O Lady Mine he members of t Ona 
tet showed not only that they possess good and well s ed voces, 
but have acquired a skil 1 part singing that enables them to pro 
duce a finely balanced tone at to please the most discriz ating 
t therr hearers by the general euphony of their work 

The favorable impres created by their t ert ’ 
amce was strengthened y cir i ¥ ul and concerts ts im 
the familiar song cyck In a Pe am ~Garde 

Miss Ross, whose light soprano has a brightness of tone that 
makes it a valuable factor in ensemble numbers, sang the solo “Each 
Morn a Thousand Roses Brings” tastef y and charmed ging 
of the air “I Sent My Soul Through the Invisible” with a litth 
feeling. Mys. Ten Eyck was at her best in the « The Worldly 
Hope Men Set Their Hearts Upon, und delighted the au ce by 

smooth vocalization, te gent " munca n i S 
through musical phrasing, and the ringing quality of 
the climax to the ai lies ice has been 5 € niy developed 
iroughout its compass that its warn utralto timbre 1s 
us beauty to her singing It not a werfu gan and she has 
the good sense not to force her t s beyond musica its 

renuine tenors of agreeable juaist 5 anne tha mt 
4a pleasu to hear such ec as M Barthol ew SSesses hi 
tomes are & well place A s Sing 
ng ot © al \ M M re , f ie 
enjoyable eflorts arking \ 4 whose 
sica st s a y te ‘ vert 
imces « : we . king s 
lent is Mr. ( s nging of W y 8 

which many . elig spirit a 

tic sis 
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OMAHA MUSIC, 
Omana, N Le 


The hirst concert of the season, by i he Apollo Club 


brought out a large audience, which testified appreciation 
of the sincere work which F. C. Freemantel is doing wit 
this body of fifty young business men I progra ol 
sisted of two groups of four number the i y 
included the song cle In Flairyland Orlando Mos 
gan), which was given by a quartet from the Omaha 
school of Music, the members being Zoe M. Fris 
prano; Agnes Wickham, mtralto; Maynard T. Swart 
tenor; Harry Disbrow, bariton Mrs C. Freemant 

companied the quartet and Nancy ¢ ningham the 
club 

zee 

Karel Havlicek, t young violinist who ha store 
turned trom four year t kuropean study ive a re 

ut the First Baptist Church on Thursday evening 
sisted by Louise Ormsby, soprano, and Madam \. M 
jorglum, accompanist 

Rn Re 

Mr. and Mrs I ] Kelly ind Martin W Bush have 
planned a series of “Lenten Sunday Afternoons,” when 
programs will be given | strative f the development of 
sacred music from the irliest days Mr. and Mrs. Kelly 
will sing a number ! teresting | thot which thev 
have been yilecting for some time, and Mr. Bush wi 
offer some organ compositions practically unknown 
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usical circles was the ap 
cia in Donizetti's time-worn 
mmermoor This was the second role 
uppeared before London audi 
erstein’s London Opera House. In 
ucia, Miss Lyne verified the high 
abilities on the occasion of her 
vil [he same purity of timbre, 
uraté intonation and faultless 
the vocal merits of the role, and dra 
ction was an added charm, She 
it enthusiasm by her audience 
- F 
t given at Bechstcin Hall, De 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith who are 
e Western section of the United 
number and a group each of solos 
hese two artist laste, refinement, 
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a blend of voices in their duet work, and a selection of 
compositions that proved an excellent knowledge of song 
literature, distinguished their program, the accompaniments 
of which were played entirely from memory by Mrs. Grif- 
fith. 

ume 


Orville Harrold as Edgardo in “Lucia di Lammermoor”’ 
has added another role to his London success. He shared 
honors on Tuesday night with Felice Lyne, being recalled 
many times. 

mRe 

“Herodiade” will be staged Friday, December 15, with 

Cavalieri in the title role. The censor has given permis- 








LISZT’S FAVORITE PICTURE OF HIMSELF. 





sion, provided a change of name be conferred on the 
character of John the Baptist, which has been acceded to. 
He has become the, or a, Prophet. 
nee 
Gifted with a magnificent baritone voice, temperament, 
and an emotional and intellectual sense of form and beauty 
as exemplified in the art of song, is Robert Maitland, who 
gave a song recital at Bechstein Hall, December 12. Mr. 
Maitland opened his program with a group by Schubert, 
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the “Liebesbotschaft,” “Die Krahe,” “Der  stiirmische 
morgen,” and “Rastlose Liebe,” the differing moods of 
which he depicted with a fine discriminating vocal tone. vIn 
three songs by Brahms (“Standchen,” “Auf dem Kirchhofe” 
and “Die Mainacht’”) Mr. Maitland was particularly suc 
cessful, imparting just that distinguishing nuance of aus- 
terity that nearly all the Brahms songs demand. Again in 
four songs by Fritz Koegel, two set to verses by 
Nietzsche, there was the same intimate grasp of idea and 
the ability to convey the meaning through a perfect un- 
derstanding of tonal color, The closing group was con- 
structed of five songs by Hugo Wolf—“Blumengruss,” 
“Heimweh,” “Der Tambour,” “Harfenspieler Lied” (No. 
3), from Wilhelm Meister, and “Captisches Lied” (No. 2). 
Mr. Maitland’s recital was one of the most interesting of 
the year. 
nee 

First Londoner—Did you hear that Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s London Opera House has got to come down? 

Second Londoner—No! Why? 

First Londoner—Because it is in the Kings Way! 

(Copyrighted by “Papa’’ Hart.) 

eure 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, gave the following 
program at Aeolian Hall, September 13: 


Pattedahe, Wiebe Six oor cesecibhccdne ccbeawdekecvsehes eda Mozart 
Aileen. Tb Mla OAS ai vas viv ethaden tas cevicnhscensxttueeee 
Pane OS ov ha Wo 60 Shae bound cds 60s ind ses Weber-Godowsky 
Piste WE a on o's whcac cae dicewhipenecsdsscsuadsecseversennees Chopin 
Op. 28, Nos. 19, 20, 23, 16, E. flat, C minor, F, B flat minor. 
Nocturne in B major, op. 9, NO. 3. 6...ccceccsvceecsstencs Chopin 
Wi Oe 65 6c os ae adnad hada hewn sates .eeee- Chopin 
Op. 10, Nos. 7, 4, C major, C sharp minor. 
ee te Fe NR, OR BB in Becca digin insta ccksendainceve Chopin 
Fe, Be iilid 0 skew d's Hn cc Kevenesgaensdienasad Chopin 
Feux Follets, from Twelve Transcendental Studies........... Liszt 
eee Gee nen, FEN CBB) ob eee eecibe tess ccnssecaueens Liszt 
TN FE Sink cn deen enkbbnss reek ve iewes Saree ea 


The taste, beauty and poetry with which this young artist 
infuses all her work leaves a lasting impression. Nothing 
could exceed the exquisite tonal beauty of the Weber- 
Godowsky “Perpetuum Mobile,” nor the lightness and deli- 
cacy of its mood. And again in the Chopin group the 
poetic charm predominated, She possesses the pure crys- 
talline genre of scale and passage playing, and a resiliency 
of tone is a marked characteristic of all her work. Her 
reading of the “Sonnetto del Petrarca” (No. 123) was 
brilliantly conceived, and at the close of the Liszt group 
the young artist was enthusiastically recalled many times. 


Jeanne Norelli, the Swedish soprano, gave a concert at 
Aeolian Hall, December 11, with the assistance of Rich- 
ard de Herter, violin, and Willard Andelin, basso. Ma- 
dame Norelli presented an excellently arranged program 
which contained the aria “Ah! fors e lui’ (“Traviata”) 
and a German, a French and an English group, each. A 
voice of lovely quality and a style of much charm and 
grace in such songs as “I’Oiseau bleu,’ by Dalcroze; 
“Printemps nouveau,” by Vidal; Dell’ Acqua’s “I’Hiron- 
delle,” and the aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” Madame 
Norelli proved conclusively that she has made close and 
careful study of all that pertains to artistic delivery in 
all its phases. And her excellent diction, particularly in 
an English group consisting of songs by Purcell, Gilbert 
and Landon Ronald, and her sense and knowledge in illus- 
trating the differing moods all served to win the favor 
of her audience. Madame Norelli returns to the United 
States shortly for an extended tour of the West. 


Percy Grainger’s selection of the lovely Grieg concerto 
for his appearance with the Queen's Hall Orchestra, De- 
cember 2, was a wise choice. The young artist revealed 
all the charm of its many exquisite melodies interwoven 
with such skill by the composer for piano and orchestra, 
and which likewise require much skill technically as well 
as a goodly share of the divining sense in the recreating 
artist if the full measure of their significance is to be 
divulged. The brilliancy of the opening allegro, the haunt- 
ing song-like effects of the second movement and the 
wonderful triumphal note of the finale ail found exprés- 
sion through the medium of Mr. Grainger’s art. At this 
same concert Lillian Blauvelt was the soprano soloist. 
singing the aria “L’amerd, saré costante” from Mozart's 
“Il Ré Pastore,” with much taste and vocal facility. The 
orchestral numbers were: “Canzonetta” and “Valse Ro- 
mantique,” by Sibelius; “Roumanian” rhapsody, by Enes- 
co, and the Brahms symphony in D, No. 2. Henry J 
Wood conducted. 
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Emil Mlynarski, the Polish conductor, has been meet- 
ing with great success as conductor of the Scottish Or- 
chestra. Since his engagement the orchestra has mad: 
remarkable advancement, artistically and financially, and 
the weekly concerts, both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, are 
now always well attended. Excellent programs are given, 
as, for instance, in November last, when on the 14th inst. 
the Tschaikowsky fourth symphony, the “Leonora,” No. 
3, by Beethoven, “Lebensfreude,” by George Schumann, 


















Dvorak’s “Waldesruhe,” the Haydn concerto for cello, 
and Popper's “Danse Espagnole” were presented with 
Pablo Casals as soloist. November 21 Mr. Mlynarski pro- 
duced for the first time in Scotland Elgar's second sym- 
phony, and the soloist was Mischa Elman, who played the 
Max Bruch G minor cencerto. November 28 a choral 
concert was given with excerpts from “Lohcngrin’’; the 
soloists engaged were Alice Wilna, Bessie Weir, Morgan 
Kingston, Norman Williams, Arthur Winckworth and 
Alex Richard. 


nner 


At his concert at Bechstein Hall, December 11, 
Arthur Newstead gave a very interesting and musicianiy 
reading of a varied program which included the Mozart 
fantasie and sonata in C minor, the Schubert “Wanderer” 
fantasie, some Rameau numbers, the Chopin fantasie, and 
a Liszt Rhapsody. 


nRre 


Among the more serious English pianists one must men 
tion Mary Cracroft, who gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
December 11, prior to her leaving for Canada and the 
United States to fill a series of engagements booked by 
her American agent, E. S. Brown. Miss Cracroft’s pro- 
gram, constructed on original ideas of contrast and bal 
ance, opened with some Bach numbers arranged from the 
organ by Miss Cracroft. Then followed two Scarlatti 
compositions, pastorale, and harpsichord lesson in D 
major, all giving proof of fleetness of technic and crisp- 
ness of tone quality. In the very seldom heard Tschai- 
kowsky sonata, op. 37, in G major, Miss Cracroft proved 
her musicianship and capacity to make interesting a work 
not over grateful. A group by Debussy, and a miscel 
laneous group consisting of Liszt's “Sposalizio,” the Schu 
bert-Liszt “Erl Koenig,” two Rachmaninoff numbers, “Ta 
batiere a Musique” by Liadow, “Etude sur un _ theme 
Chinois” by Arensky, and the Tschaikowsky-Pabst para 
phase on “Eugéne Onéguin” completed the list which was 
in its entirety delivered with much taste and surety of 
technic 


mre 


The orchestral concert given ly Professor Sevcik anl 
six of his pupils in violin playing, at Queen’s Hall, Dc- 
cember 12, brought forward some exceptional talent. Nora 
Duesberg, Rosa Ehrlich, Daisy Kennedy, David Hochstein, 
Viadimir Resnikoff and Frank Williams were heard in ex 
cerpts from various violin compositions and one and all 
displayed excellent training. In the matters of musical 
feeling, taste and breadth of tone Daisy Kennedy excelled 
She played the Max Bruch “Scottish” fantasie (the com 
plete four movements) with exceptional virtuosity - and 
temperamental glow. 


nee 


The sonority of the Charles W. Clark voice was heard 
to excellent advantage in the Wagnerian excerpts at the 
Wagner concert given by the New Symphony Orchestra, 
Landon Ronald, conductor, at Queen’s Hall, December 
14. Mr. Clark sang “Wahn! Wahn!” from “Meister- 
singer”; “The Evening Star,” from Tannhauser,” and 
“Wotans Abschied,” from “Walkiire.”” His diction and 
his absolute breath control, which supports the note and 
the phrase in that perfect steadiness of tone, was exem 
plified in all its perfection in these several excerpts. Mr. 
Clark received a veritable ovation. Louis Godowski, the 
cleven year. old violinist, who played the Mendelssohn 
concerto, is a talented child, but his place is in the quiet 
of the studio or the home, where the talent may mature 
[here are any number of equally talented violin pupils in 
London, but what they are at the present moment does 
not much matter; it is, What will they become? Those 
who are exploited have the lesser chance of becoming 


anything EveLYN KAESMANN, 





McCormickK- Hoffmann Recitals. 


With one exception, Katharine Hoffmann has been the 
accompanist at all the zecitals given by Marie McCor- 
mick in her home town, Fargo, N. D., and is a friend and 
admirer of Miss McCormick, who was trained principally 
by Lewis Shawe, of St Paul. Next season she will sing 
in the East. At a recent recital Miss McCormick pre- 
sented the following program 


Schumann 
phen 
1 rauenhebe und Leben 


Heimliche Aufforderung sie 
Serenade ; trauss 
The Swallow Dell "Acqua 
Printemps Nouveau ‘ . - en tes . Vidal 
Farewell, Ye Hills (Joan of Arc) - , P'schaikowsky 
Killarney Old Irish 
Reliewe Me ..-.-++++- a ra Irish 

A Littl Datch Garden . Loomis 

Rummel! 


Ecstasy 








“It was hard to overlook the shakiness of the horns, 


though every one is willing to make allowances for that 


most treacherous of instruments,” sobs a musical critic, 


We are gradually collecting side lights on the conduct of 


musical instruments, for use im our forthcoming serial, 


“The Crime of the Orchestra; or, the Horn’s Treachery.” 
‘London Globe. 











Farther Praise for StoKowsKis. 
Che inevitable results of the combination of musical 
genius, youth and personality which mark the efforts of 
conductor Leopold Stokowski and his wife, Olga Sama 
roff-Stokowski, are noted for the encomiums which in- 
variably follow their appearances, some of which ar: 
herwith appended: 
he Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Sto 
kowski, scored a signal triumph before a large and fashionable au 
dience at the Odeon last night 
The leader shared the honors of the evening with his bride, 
Madame Samaroff-Stokowski, the pianist, whose appearance here 
was the first in her home city since she recently married him 
he Tschaikowsky symphony probably was the most generally ap 
preciated selection of the evening, in which the unity of the or 
chestra won and deserved unstinting applause in the rendition of 
great masterpiece, 
Local pride alone in Madame Samaroff-Stokowski was mot the 
cause for the vociferous applause that greeted her rendition otf 


I'schaikowsky'’s concerto No. 1, B flat minor, but it was her ca 





pable handling of this selection It thrilled with virile power and 
dreamy depths of softness that bespoke the pianist’s clear under 
standing of the composer's wonderful moods.—St. Louis Republic, 
December 14, 101 


Such mastery, such compulsion, such earnestness, such splendid 


esponse, ali evidencing not only the most complete discipline, but 


a most excellent scholarshi No wonder, hardly had the last note 

of that incomparable finale joined its brother echoes when some 

thing akin to pandemonium broke loose in that audience, Shouts 
f “brave” filled the ait In the boxes mien arose and bowed thei 


acknowledgments to that intrepid young baton swinger as only gen 
tlemen by birth and breeding can bow on occasion when they are 
deeply and genuinely moved It was an inspiring moment The: 
the ladies began their glove tappings, when, stepping from his 
podium, Dr. Stokowski bade his men to rise 

In past years many audiences have had opportunity to gauge the 

anistic ability of Madame Samaroff-Stokowski Last night the 
young woman chose for her essay Tschaikowsky'’s B flat minor con 
certo with orchestra, a most thankful work. Madame played th« 
lighter sentences with crystal limpidity, nor was she wanting whet 
the inevitable Tschaikowsky dynamics were called for The pianist 
was accorded a most deserved ovation in which many joined all th 
more heartily in order to testify to their appreciation of madame's 


nanifest advancement as a concert artist. Responding to- the long 
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continued applause and the fforal offerings, a finely intoned rendi 
tion of Liszt's “Liebestraum” succeeded as an encore number 

The evening closed with the “Tannhauser” overture by the orches 
tra. Here, as in the Tschaikowsky symphony, the conductor almost 
discarded the partiture. Only once in a while did he glance at the 
pages before him. His work, as well as that of the men, appeared 
to have been studied to the last nuance The instantaneous f 
sponse of the assembled players was a positively joyful feature of 
the event. That test of orchestral virtuosity, the world famous bac 
chanale in this overture, was attacked with a surety and carr 
through with a bravado that simply dumfounded the coteric 
orchestra sharps present 

The audience dispersed with the mind picture of a young man 
who in the most advanced music and before a house not favorably 
disposed at the beginning, had conquered by sheer force of intelli 
gence, ability and art courage St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, 


December 14, 1911. 


In this day of the “prima donna of the baton” Leopold Stokowski 
is a unique figure in the world of music His reading of the fifth 
symphony of Techaikowsky at the concert of the Ci cinnati Orches 
tra at the Odeon this week gave indisputable evidence of most ex 
traordinary temperamental gifts and profound musical knowledge 
The wealth of feeling that his orchestra pours out is the expression 
of a man of great emotion, of a thinker and one gifted with keen 
musical insight 

He gives the impression of being so completely absorbed in his 
work that he is oblivious of his auditors, and his exuberance is 
merely natural expression of feeling. Self glorification has m 
place in his work Stokowski seems to live and breathe in his 
music for the time being 

The magnetism of the man is amazing—almost hypnotic in effect 
he holds his audience almost breathless, and dominates his hearers 
as completely as he does his orchestra 

Stokowski’s work, full of gripping effects, yet so genuinely mu 
sical, so legitimate, so rarely refined and polished, stamps him ao 
genius—a man who makes musical history. 

As for Madame Stokowski, her gain in musical perception, i 
depth, in self effacement, is truly remarkable, as evidenced by her 
immensely impressive performance of the Tschaikowsky concerto 
Olga Samaroff’s playing always bad charm—a sound technic made 
her work lucid, and this clarity, combined with a certain grace and 
distinction of delivery, was of strong appeal 

Madame Stokowski, however, feels ber music much more than 
did Olga Samaroff—the virtuosity, the graceful presentment of mu 
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sical ideas of other days, has broadened into genuine interpretative 
power Madame Stokowski played wonderfully well, with fine free 
dom and superb mastery, but the most gratifying feature of he 
work was the evident understanding and fine appreciation of the 
subject in hand 


Madame Stokowski now ranks ! 


the gteatest of pianists, and 





her youth and environment suggest that the end is not yet.—St 


Louis Times, December 14, 1911 





jJomelli Gives Opinions. 

Jeanne Jomelli can do other things than sing. She can 
size Up a person Or a situation with mnate accuracy Fol 
lowing are a few of her most recent utterances on affairs 
now ingrossing publec attention 


“Debussy is the coming man in French music Debussy 


is now a fad. | have read the manuscript of several un 
published compositions of his and I am really appalled at 
the magnitude of the man’s genius | was fortunate 
cnough to secure an advance copy of one of those mar- 


velous love poems: ‘Le Promenoir des deux amants,’ and 
will sing it on my American tout 

‘English and American audiences are radically different 
in their tastes. \merica audiences demand novelty 
Whoever wishes to hold the interest of American audi 
ences must present not only a different program every 
time, but a program containing a choice of absolutely new 
songs. Now you go over to England and try this with a 
London audience. Britons would be too decorous to talk 
while you were singing the ‘New-First time’ number; but 
you might catch every one of them in the act of yawning 
discreetly behind their program books. Then, after one 
or two light mpples of perfunctory applause, the house 
would settle down expectantly, waiting for something 
real.” Tine ‘real’ thing in London is the song or aria which 
everybody in the house can hum softly while the artist 
is singing it 


Henri Scott in Requiem Mass. 
Henri Scott, basso of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 





Company, scored another marked success on Sunday, De 
cember 3, at the Campanini concert, in Chicago, when Ver 
dis “Requiem Mass” was performed The press com 
mented as follows 

\ll the soloists deserve only words of praise for their excelle 
assistance scorge Hi : : it Scott ne cee 
tully with thei espective les ( hicag bh xamine 

Mr. Scott showed himself thoroughly at me } the ratorio 
tage, delivering his aria in excellent style a filing mm the quartets 
with a solid bass Chicago Evening Post 

Very good was also Henri Scott, who use his fime basse to bring 

t the beauties f ta t | 4) Ag I Oceans 








Henri Seott is an elegant singer, making marked impression by 
ist f his work and his vocal quality——it had breadth and 
" Was neve blatar ‘ cago Daily New 
There was disclosed some highly pleasurable singing fro Mr 
Scot : Ceonfutatis Chicago Record-Herald 
An ¢ perfect neceptior f tona ¢ " and fide 
to pitel id not be imagined.—Chicago I rrit 


Fely Dereyn to Sing with Tetrazzini. 

ely Dereyn, of the Montreal Opera Company, will 
sing the role of Mignon at the Boston Opera House 
December 23, with Madame Tetrazzini appearing as 
hilina, and Clement as Wilhelm Meister. On Christmas 
Day, Mile. Dereyn will appear in the first performance: 
cf “Mignon” at the Montreal Opera. Since the seasor 
opened in Montreal, Mile. Dereyn has sung “Carmen, 
Marguerite in “Faust,” Manon (Massenet) Tosca, and 
Mimi in “La Boheme 





Sue Harvard's Recitals. 
Sue Harvard, soprano soloist at the Christ Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, was heard in recital on De 


cember 11 at Alleghany, Pa, and on December 18 and 19 
it Uniontown, Pa. 


The Los Angeles musician who married four womet 
got along all right until his better four-eighths acted in 
Springfield Union 


concert and had him put im ja 
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Fraulein Schnitzer, 





who was repeatedly recalled after her fine performance o1 
the concerto 
ume 
Edith Smeraldina is a very young lady in short skirts 
and long hair, who plays the violin. She gave a program 


made up of the Mozart A major concerto for violin, the 
Seethoven concerto, both with piano accompaniment dis- 
Prof. Ed. Bach, and the 
Bach chaconne for violin alone. I heard the Mozart con- 
certo and can testify that the young lady has an excellent 
ear and plays in tune, which is more than can be said for 
many older violinists; but at the same time she did not 
seem to have any very definite idea of what Mozart meant 
with his music. Her technic is excellent, but so is 
[he playing was dry, mechanical and 
Applause was not 


creetly and tastefully played by 


to say 
that of a pianola. 
uninteresting, and the tone very harsh. 
wanting, which makes it evident that not everybody agrees 


with my verdict 
> 2 ® 
Hermann Klum gave his first recital of the season at 
the Bayerischer Hof last Sunday evening, playing the fol- 


lowing Beethoven program: “Sonata Pathétique,” sonata, 





HERMANN KLUM 
No. 3; ‘“Bagatellen,” from op. 33; “Andante 
favori’; sonate, B flat major, op. 22; “Moonlight” sonata 
I heard Herr Klum last year as a Liszt player, but there is 
no comparison between his Liszt playing and his Beetho- 
ven playing; not that he plays Liszt badly—far from it— 


C major, op. 2, 


but he plays Beethoven very finely indeed, and good Bee- 
thoven playing is about the highest test of the pianist’s 
ability. He caught and held the exact spirit of the com- 
position; there was no modernizing and playing to the gal- 
lery. It was Beethoven, played with fine musicianship and 
thoroughly competent technic—a pleasure to hear. If there 
is one point to criticise, it may be that Herr Klum is a 
He 
was the recipient of very hearty applause, and at the end 
the beautiful from op. 10, No, 1, as an 

I am looking forward to his next recital with 
great pleasure. Herr Klum, who represents the Lesche- 
tizky method in this city, is also very busy with his teach- 
ing this winter. 


bit afraid of a real forte, especially of a real sforzando 
played adagio 


encore 


eRe 
Sarah Wilder, the young American soprano, pupil of 
Kate Liddle, of this ‘city, recently appeared for the first 
time in public here at a concert in the large Odeon Hall. 
She sank the soprano solo in Liszt’s setting of the 137th 
Psalm and a group of songs by Strauss and Liszt. 
fortunately it was Thanksgiving Night, and I, in common 
with most of the American colony, was unable to hear her, 
but I am informed that she sang excellently and was very 
cordially Miss Wilder sing in 
private, and can testify that she has a pure, sympathetic 

voice and a thorough knowledge of singing. 

rr, 

Harrison's 


In- 


received. I have heard 


Among Theodor many recent engagements 
at the concert of the Militér-Frauen- 
the “Eri tu” from Verdi’s “Masked 
an encore, by request, the prologue to 
both with orchestra, He also gave a group 


of songs from Schubert and Brahms. The papers, as 


was one in Strassburg 
verein, where he 
sall,” 


Pagliacci,” 


sang 
and for 


usual, speak very highly of his fine singing. One Frank- 
fort critic very intelligently praises his lyric, “bel canto’ 
style of singing in contradistinction to the “do it or die” 
style of the average German baritone. The average Ger- 
man regards this yelling as a part of the baritone 
constitution, and it needs just such singers as Mr Har- 
rison to prove to them that a baritone, too, can really sing 
nee 

The Royal Academy of Music is celebrating its one 
hundredth anniversary just now with concerts and inter- 
esting ceremonies. In my next letter I will include a 
short sketch of the very interesting history of this vener- 
able institution. 

nee 

Thanksgiving Dinner was celebrated again this year by 
the annual dinner at the Regina Palace Hotel, which, as 
usual, was arranged by the Consul General’s office. Owing 
to. the absence of Consul-General Peters, who is in Meran 
recovering from a severe fit of illness, Rev. W. W. Jen- 
nings, of the American Church, presided very acceptably, 
and told the good old story about how to shoot a bear 
when you have only bird shot in your gun (“Look him 
straight in the eyes until he quails, and then shoot the 
quail”). Dancing followed a well served dinner, and the 


company broke up at 3 o'clock. H. O. Oscoon 





MUSICAL APPLETON. 
Aprteton, Wis., December 15, 1911 
The Lawrence Conservatory of Music, which is enjoy- 
ing a prosperous season, opened its Artist Series on Sep- 
tember 27 with a song recital by Lucy Marsh. 
nner 


The recital of the series on October 18, by 
George Hamlin, was a treat from beginning to end. Mr. 
Hamlin gave a comprehensive program, which made ex- 
acting demands upon vocal and interpretative powers. 
Mr. Hamlin has been here several times and interest con- 
tinues to grow in his excellent singing 

2m ReR 

November 15 a faculty recital was given by Ruby C. 
Ledward, soprano; Percy Fullinwider, violinist, and Ar- 
thur H. Arneke, pianist. These three the 
Conservatory faculty gave a recital which was greatly 
enjoyed by the audience and favorably commented upon 
by the press. 


second 


members of 


RRR 
November 22, Rudolph Ganz played a well chosen pro- 
gram in a manner that pleased a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 
nue 
December 8, Luella ‘Chilson-Ohrman made another ap- 
pearance in recital in her native town. She sang a well- 
chosen program to a capacity house and was rewarded in 
her artistic efforts by being obliged to respond to seven 
encores. 
zee 
On the AleX Zenier Artists’ Course the following re 
citals have been given: Arthur Shattuck, November 3; 
Maud Powell, November 11; Lilla Ormond, November 18. 
The piano recital by Arthur Shattuck was given in the 


Appleton Theater, which was completely filled by Mr 
Shattuck’s friends and admirers. 

RnRe 
Carl Waterman, of the Lawrence Conservatory fac- 


ulty, has been appointed director of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church choir, which is doing excellent work under 
his supervision. 
nue 

Mr. and Mrs, William Harper are enjoying a six weeks’ 

Florida. They will return January 1. 
Rane 

Martin 


vacation in 


The Alice Nielsen-Ricardo Concert Company 
appeared here October 19. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Arneke are spending the holi- 
day vacation in New York. Encar A. Brazecron. 





La Rue Beals December Engagements. 
La Rue Boals, the basso under the management of An- 
tonia Sawyer, filled the following concert and oratorio 
engagements during the month of December: 


December 4, Katonah, N. Y. 
December 5, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
December 8, Lakewood, N. J. 
December 11, Liberty, N. Y. 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


1a, Margaretville, N. Y. 
14, Pomfret, Conn, 

18, Newark, N. J. 

19, Hackensack. N. J. 
zo, Plainfield, N. J. 





Olive Mead Quartet Concert. 

The Olive Mead Quartet will give its second evening 
concert in Rumford Hall, New York City, on Wednes- 
day, January 3, on which occasion Henry Leroy, clarinet- 
ist, will assist. 
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Buchfeldgasse 6, 
Vienna, December 4, wae 
Masic students arriving in Vienna may call epon 
The Musical Courier correspondent for any needful 
information. 
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Bach Italian” concerto, and 

ie Abreise seines geliebten Briiders” 
and Mozart’s D major sonata 

e Cahier sang selections by 
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r the last number five French ber- 

h century hese had to be re- 

“Das Veilchen.” The accompani- 
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and it was a great satisfaction to hear two such superb 
and intellectual artists work together. Both received the 
hearty, spontaneous applause so indicative of thorough en- 
joyment and appreciation from the large audience. 
nee 
Vienna is the recognized home of modern operetta, but 
be it recorded right here that Vienna is not a particularly 
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duction the performances of Vienna operettas in New 
York and London are about 100 per cent. ahead of any- 
thing here. Three of the leading operetta composers are 
already in the field this season with novelties: Lehar with 
“Eva,” Oscar Strauss with “Die kleine Freundin” ani 
Emmerich Galman with “Der gute Kamerad.” In all 
three the music is very much better than the text. The 
“Eva,” as was to be expected from Lehar, is not bad; but 
will hardly equal either the “Merry Widow” or the “Graf 
von Luxemburg.” In the first two acts the plot holds 
pretty well together and is quite effectively worked out. 
There are a couple of good Lehar waltzes which will be 
whistled and sung, and a march ensemble, “The Pave- 
ments of Paris,” somewhat similar to the “Women, 
Women” number in the “Merry Widow,” which makes 
a great hit every evening. The operetta ends with the sec- 
ond act, but the authors thought it necessary to tack on an 
utterly useless third act, which, both in text and music, is 
best deseribed by the German word “blédsinnig.” “The 
Good Comrade” suffers from a very sickly, sentimental 
plot with too little fun. Kalman’s music, on the other 
hand, is very fine, in many numbers splendidly worked 
out, and of a much higher order than the average oper- 
etta music. The German folksong, “Ich hat’ einen Kame 
raden,” ‘s very effectively used, and the usual waltzes are 
provided. On the whole, I liked “The Little Friend” the 
best of the three. The plot is indeed filmy, but there is 
a lot of fun and a plethora of good musical numbers, in- 
cluding an unusual number of toe tickling waltzes. This 
is pure operetta. I must confess that I] am no friend of 
the attempt to “raise the tone of the operetta.” Operetta 
is operetta and opera is opera, and the attempt to raise 
the former onto the plane of the latter generally results 
in a hybrid product which is neither fish, flesh nor fowl. 
Witness “Eva,” “The Good Comrade,” “Das Firstenkind” 
and some others. Leo Fall's novelty, which is, in fact, no 
novelty, but the adaptation of the music of his first 
eperetta to a new book under the title of “Der Liebe Au 
gustin,” is due in January. Kalman also has another work 
finished, “Die Zigeunerprima,” which will come soon after 
New Year’s, and Oscar Strauss has finished “Dichierliebe,” 
which is reported to be designed for a first presentation 
at the Munich Kinstlertheater next summer. This oper- 
etta deals with the life of Heinrich Heine. 
Rn Re 
Edgell Adams, pupil of Leopold Godowsky, whose re- 
cent successful recital here was mentioned .in this col- 
umn, sailed last month from Hamburg for America. She 
will rest at her home in Lamar, Mo., before beginning her 
active career as concert pianist and teacher. 
nar 
Gertrude Cleophas, of Kenton, Ia., has returned to re- 
sume her studies under Marguerite Melville-Lisniewski 
and Professor Leschetizky. She will appear in concert 
later in the season. 
ner 
Pianist Hans Ebell has returned here after his suc- 
cessful recital in Berlin. He will appear here with or- 
chestra in January. : 
nner 
Waldemar Meyer, of Berlin, played the Haydn C 
major violin concerto, the Mozart D major and Beetho- 
ven’s B major with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra under Gus- 
tav Gutheil. 
nar 
At Moriz Rosenthal’s concert in Bésendorfer Saal, the 
greatest enthusiasm was manifested. The house was sold 
out days in advance and all musical Vienna did him honor. 
nar 
Eugen d’Albert has promised to direct the Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra in the next concert of the cellist, Pablo Casals, 
in which both the artist himself and his wife, Guilhermina 
Casals-Suggia, who is also a cello virtuosa, will play. 
nae 
Ambassador and Mrs. Kerens entertained the Ameri- 
can colony on Thanksgiving evening. The Rothschild 
palace in which they live was beautifully decorated with 
chrysanthemums and many flags and colored streamers in 
the beloved red, white and blue. A string orchestra was 
stationed on the balcony, in the large circular hall, and 
played popular airs and ragtime with true American spirit. 
Military Attaché and Mrs, Cotchett and Consul and Mrs 
Denby assisted in receiving the 7oo guests. Maud Fay, 
of the Hofoper in Munich, sang German, French and 
Scotch folksongs, and at the special request of the hostess, 
“Suwanee River.” There were few dry eyes in the house 
when this was finished, and all felt as if they would like 
to heap orchid bouquets on the talented singer. The fold- 
ing doors were then thrown open and displayed a long 
table in the handsome dining room, laden with the many 
culinary delicacies that make a Thanksgiving feast. Af- 
terward the large salon was cleared and dancing was in- 
dulged in until a late hour, 
nee 
The operas that will be given at the Hofoper this week 
re: “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Die Jahreszeit- 
en der Liebe,” “Tannhauser,” “The Merry Wives > 










Windsor,” “Die Fledermaus,” “The Prophet,” “Der Ro- 
senkavalier,” “Tiefland,” “Tristan und isolde.” 
RRR 
Franz Wilczek, who has so often toured America, played 
the seldom heard Joachim violin concerto in Hungariaa 
style, with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra under Director 
Nedbal. His pure, sweet, sympathetic tone, fine delivery 
and masterly rendition of this difficult violin work showed 
that he ranks among the fine violinists of the day. He 
is booked for concerts in several of the European cities 
this winter. 
2g2eeaee 
Vera Barstow, a pupil of Luigi von Kunits (both form 
erly of Pittsburgh, Pa.) will give a violin concert with 
orchestra in January in which von Kunits will direct. 
Her artistic work attracts favorable notice from the 
Vienna critics whenever she plays in public. 
Zener 
The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde have arranged a 
series of concerts at very low prices for the university 
studénts. At the first concert Julius Lehmert, Kapell- 
meister of the Hofoper, directed the Tonkiinstler Or- 
chestra which accompanied the pianist, Hedwig von An- 
drassy. 
nme 
Friedrich Mayer, the talented lieder composer, has re- 
turned from a trip of several weeks through Russia, Italy 
and Switzerland. during which he acted as accompanist 
to the popular young tenor, Hermann Girtler, who in- 
cluded some of Mayer's lieder in each concert 
nner 
Frieda Burnsen, a former pupil of Emil Liebling and 
William Sherwood, of Chicago, and who has maintaine-l 
a private studio for several years in Superior, Wis., has 
arrived to begin a course of study in the Leschetizky 
school. Tilly Luley, of Warren, Ohio, is studying with 
Madame Malwine Breé and Professor Leschetizky. 
nee 
The American Musical Club will give a 
in Ruppert’s Restaurant the evening of December 6. Negro 
songs will be sung, cakewalks performed, etc., in the genu- 
Supper will also be served 
nur 
Dr. Withelm Kienzl’s new opera, “Der Kuhreigen,” was 
recently produced at the Volkoper with excellent success 
Lourra D. Mason 


“Comic Party” 


ine American manner. 





Minna Kaufmann with TonKunstler Society. 
The excellence of the program offered by the Ton 
kiinstler Society, of New York, at its concert in Assem- 
bly Hall on December 19, drew an audience more numer 
ous in numbers than the seats, many being compelled to 
stand throughout the program, which was as follows: 
Trio for piano, violin and horn (op. 40, E flat major) Brahms 
Mrs. Carl Hauser (piano), Alois Trnka (violin), Eric 


Hauser (horn) 


Songs for soprano— 


Ein Traum ......-.. ieedhdonetensdeaure Grieg 
Nuit des Etoiles.... ce ckhebees . Debussy 
AES au bec bosses ctvcoscunsevecssus Massenct 
Empectancy ....cccccceretsesseveess La Forge 


Minna Kaufmann. 
(Mr. La Forge at the piano.) 
Violin solos— 
Gondoliera ‘ 
La Capriciewse ........ecceseneves 
Aus der Heimat...... 


Sgambat: 
«see Blgar 
Smetana 


(Ludmila Vojacek at the piano.) 
Quintet for piano, two violins, viola and violoncello (op. 14, 
A MBIOT) once cccccencsccceeeccccctcevceesees Saint-Saéns 


Mrs. August Roebbelen (piano), Elsa Fischer and Mary Luise 
Jones (violins), Lucie Neidhardt (viola), Caroline Neid- 
hart (violoncello). 

Madame Kaufmann was the star attraction, and after 
she had sung her four programed numbers, the audience 
was far from being satisfied and demanded a fifth, the 
singer previously adding Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht.” 

Madame Kaufmann was in splendid voice and there- 
fore able to exhibit her fine art to full advantage. She 
sang with breadth, insight and charm, and won the inter- 
est and attention of her hearers from the outset. Her 
success was so pronounced that she might have responded 
to several more encores had she so wished. The ex- 
hilarating Grieg song was delivered with energy and the 
singer worked up a magnificent climax at the end. De- 
bussy’s lovely invocation to the stars was rendered with 
poetic understanding, some of the hidden beauties being 
overlooked. The “Elégie” was laden with emotion, and 
expectancy brilliartly luminous. With so small an amount 
of material, Madame Kaufmann achieved a big success, 
and the audience was very loth for her to retire. 

The other numbers on the program were well rendered 
and appreciated, everything receiving generous applause. 





The young French composer, Marcel Lattes, has written 
a new light opera entitled “La Jeunesse dorée.” Libretto 
by Henri Verne and Gabriel Faure. 
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Kathleen Parlow's Boston Recital. 

Chat remarkable young violinist, Kathleen Parlow, has 
won the plaudits of Bostonians by means of bigness and 
ripeness of her art as disclosed in appearances with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

But at Miss Parlow’s Boston recital on December 13 
musicians and music lovers had the privilege or oppor- 
ivnity of observing her art under more intimate conditions 
than those afforded in a large auditorium when assisted by 
an orchestra. 

Miss Parlow again triumphed to an extent which can be 
appreciated only after perusing the following criticisms 
from the Boston daily papers: 

There is a strength in Miss Parlow’s playing, even when most 
delicate, that compares favorably with that in the play of most 
virtuosos, 

Her intonation was remarkably accurate and her tone always clear 
She was always true to the piteli.. She does not unfortunately pos 
sess a tore of any vivid color, and she seldom, if ever, tries to get 
a gorgeous color simply for the sensuous pleasure it gives. Her 
tone is remarkably evenly colored and her technical equipment is 
splendid. - Her trill seemed particularly smooth and bird like 

Miss Parlow’s position is secure. She is a remarkable violinist 

Boston Daily Advertiser, December 14, 1911. 

She played in a way that held the ear of the connoisseur, She 
expresses all moods equally well and she plays with the ease and 
assurance of one to whom mere technic is an old story It was 
particularly in the Bach number that Miss Parlow exhibited the 
beauty of tone and power of technic that make her an artist of the 


first rank.—-Boston Journal, December 14, 191 


Never before here has she played with the splendor of tone that 
J t 
i the ex 


she brought to Tartini’s declamation, to the beginning a 
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of Saint-Saéns' concerto, to the moody introduction to one of 
Brahms’ dances, to the whole of Bach's chaconne lt was magni 
cent te hear in its smooth breadth, its flowing strength, its trans 


parent depths, its unfailing richness. There were transporting swee 
and glowing freedom in it It was like an emancijation of the 
violin under the release of her bowing, and almost always was 
of unforced opulence. When the music bade, Miss Parlow could 
turn thig magnificence beautifully sensitive Now her sengful pas 
sages were warm, rich, glowing. Again they were of a transiucent 
delicacy as of sunlit water that catches reflections And not once 
did she sentimentalize, unduly refine, or languish over melddies 
She is mistress of her instrument; she increases in musical under 
standing and expressive eloquence. She blends uniquely for he 
sex and age poise and freedom Boston Evening Transcript, De 


cember 14, 1911 


Miss Parlow gave much pleasure to an enthusiastic audience, for 
she is exceedingly musical by nature; she has a virile, straightfor 
ward style, and shows every moment the admirable training that 
she has received as a violinist and a musician. These pieces were 
played honestly, straight from the shoulder, with a big, vital tone 
and sound musicianship.—Boston Post, December 14, 1911. 

Miss Parlow has already made known here the fine and masterful! 
virility of her playing by a remarkable breadth of bowing and 
sonority of tone. Miss Parlow’s G string suggests, indeed almost 
duplicates, the resonant fibre of the cello, and her style in bravura 
is dominant and imperious. These qualities, together with the re 
pose afid dignity she evidences in an epic subject, made the cha 
conne a noble performance of great artistic merit yesterday. The 
technical difficulties were’ of no moment to Miss Parlow. The volu 
minous trills of the show piece of Tartini were performed brilliantly 

Boston Globe, December 14, 1911 





Not till one hears this young violinist in recital that one may 
actually realize her power and command of her instrument. She is 
absolute master of it at every moment, with the mastery that knows 
no trifling or weakening. Her surety of touch is equal to almos 
There were places where her tone coloring was almost 


any man’s 
a streaming rainbow. She gave to the deeper, heavier tones 

masculine strength and breadth. The closing numbers revealed the 
poetic, idyllic feeling of the player and were a delightful climax 
to a program that had revealed the artist m many different lights, 





is 


each one of which her art triumphed supreme toston Traveler, 
December 14, 1911 

An enthusiastic audience gave frequent and warm expressions of 
its admiration for Miss Parlow’s remarkable display of virtuosity 
\ brilliant player, she is musically gifted, as well as the possesso 
of an impeccable technic Her toning is skilled, she has at her 
command a variety of tonal color, she is sensitive in the matter ot 
nuances and her performance is for the most part virile, although 





there is at times in her interpretation a certain feminine aggres 
siveness and an inclination to over-emphasis. Her successive trills 
in Tartini’s sonata were remarkable for evenness and rapidity and 


marked brilliance and distinguished her. playix of the concert 





For this, the orchestral accompaniment appeared sorely lacking 


Miss Parlow's double stopping was particularly fine, and she was 


heard to great advantage in the chaconne ar shorter pieces Ros 
ton Herald, December 4 oir 
\ conscientious artist, inclined ta a broad rather than a specia 


view of her department of musical performance, she gave equally 
earnest and effective readings to works of composera so variou : 
Bach, Tartini_ and Saint-Saéns. Her pieces were all of the stoc 

violin recital repertory, but they yielded considerable interpretative 
results for all that, and of course they gave all the test of he 


powers a% executant that anybody could ask for Effects worthy of 





high praise in the performance were the execution of the cadenza 
in the Tartini sonata a: of the staccato flute note passage at the 
close of the second movement in the Saint-Saéns concerto Phe 


variation of Bach, the chaconne, which so many violin recitalists play 


and which is one of the few works isibly in the chamber music style 






which are available to them, was only read with masterful ex 

ecutive finish, but was made to sound an inte resting piece of must 

Miss Parlow give a bold arm to he bowing and she produces a 

wewertul mul «6tranmsparent tone Christiar Science Monitor, De 
mber 4, ort 


Charles Peter Plans a Conservatory. 
le Deo > 
Charles Peter came to America in 1907 from Leipsic, 
and took up his residence in St. Louis, where he pursued 
his labors in teaching and conducting, Recently he meved 
to Salt Lake City for the purpose of establishing there a 
conservatory Of musik 


founded upon the principles as 


embodied in the mservatory at Milan, the Royal Con 
servatory at Leipsic and the Royal Academy at Berlin 


Mr. Petes knowledge and experience enabled him to 
conduct the preliminary moves with a master hand, and 
his executive skill has been the means of raising sufficient 
funds not only to start the work, but to see it successfull 
established. 

lhe new building, now completion, will cost 
$250,000, and was designed by A. H 


known architect 


learing 
Kirchner, the well 
who is also president f the Salt Lak« 
Federated Musicians 
Associated with Mr, Peter is a prominent financie, 
Othe 
} 


interested, but the balk of the 


who is the conservatory’s sponsor and patron 
prominent people are al 
capital is being raised by Mr. Peter in the East, wher 
that gentleman is at present 

Mr. Peter's plans have developed’ to such an extent that 
it is his present desire to have the main building located 
in the East, with branches in various parts of the coun 
try, Salt Lake City being one 

The National Conservatory will train students in every 
line, including grand opera, orchestral instruments and 
the usual conservatory branches. Organ students will 
have the advantage of the free use of practice instru- 


ments as well as the concert organ in the auditorium, A 


corps of efficient instructors will be engaged and the in 
stitution will be conducted upon broad and dignified lines 
Mr, Peter is an accomplished musician. He began the 
study of music when he was but six years old. He was 
graduated from the Royal Conservatory of Leipsic ia 
1907, and studied violin with Professor Hilf; piano wit! 
Professor Reckendorf; harmony and counterpoint with 
Professors Grehl and Schreck; French horn with Prof 
Frederick Gumbert; orchestra training with Prof. Arthur 


Nikisch, and the history of music with Professors Rine 


man and Seidel, at Leipsix He is a high baritone, and 
was appointed a few months ago as court singer to the 
king and court of Saxony, for specially meritorious per 
formance in music. 


Success of the Rider-Kelsey-Canningham Recital. 
Madame Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham, by their 


intelligent insight into things artistic in America, have 


done much for the cause of music in this country. They 
are touring this season in joint recital and are ¢reating 
new interest where none existed by their artistic an‘ 
Spirited programs. This is not alone because both are 
possessed of fine voices. The enthusiasm with which they 
are received carries a lesson for the young singers wh« 
are satisfied with “well enough lo these artists the: 
is no “well enough,” for their ideal is always ahead of 
their attainment. Nothing but the hardest, the most per 
sistent and most serious-minded endeavor could hay 
brought these recitals to their present high level of excel 
lence. It is whispered, too, that Mrs, Cunningham, th 
wife of the baritone, has played an important part in de 
veloping the ensemble singing of these artists, for she ix 
present at every rehearsal and is the most interested lis 
tener at every performance. She modestly disclaims any 
credit and always taps her forehead and points to her hus 
band, who says that much of his success is due to her 
criticism and influence 
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Berta Morena with St. Leuis Orchestra. 


the Wagnerian soprano, was the soloist at 
‘ 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
The daily papers 


the 


r, on December 8 


Zac arranged a program which 
within the Wagner atmos 
appearance by the introduction to the third 


one by the orchestra, and inter 


\ yric between her first and second 
en heard here this season who so fully 
beauty Perfect in poise, built on the 


oine, Morena seemed the embodiment, 
attire, of Elizabeth and of Brunhilde 

oh er,” “Dich, Theure Halle,” was 
foretaste for the finale from “Got 
nsistent a suse after her first number 
Dre a study writen by Wagner for 
ng quality of her voice was 

e “Brunhilde scene, which makes un 
rgan uf the artist as a part of the 


ttering a greeting to Siegfried, came as 


threat as the first.—St. Louis 

Mile. Morena’s vot und the refined 
to marked advantage in the repertory 
yperas of Wagner With a 

ged the highest admiration, and a 


M Ile Morena sang the recitative 


scope to demonstrate the 
well as the exquisite beauty 
Or ery creditable interpretations were 


singing of the aria, “O, Hall of Song” 


factory son igstress that the so 

Heink’s visit last yeas 

fect method and 

tage presence and fin 

tential Wagnerian 
Madame Nordica’s last visit 

beyond criticism; her enuncia 

nd éole } ice is perfect She is 

an twenty-seven twenty 

iding soprano at the Munich 

easons has been singing lead 
Metropolitan Opera Company 

the dramatic recitative from 

and personality seems to 

delivered Elizabeth's greeting in 

agreed that had Richard 

1croines he could not have 


llie. Morena St. Louis Republic 


bed and black haired woman, not ag 
rang Wag 


of heroic stage appearance, 


nerian scores as the soloist of yesterday afternoon’s Symphony Or- 
ehestra concert, and so delighted her audience that her triumph 
became one of the memorable events of the new season. 

It was Berta Morena, a highly valued soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera forces in New York, formerly of the Munich Opera 
House and a very thoroughly trained and richly gifted artist. The 
Wagnerian numbers of Madame Morena’s singing were the “Dich, 
Theure Hall” “Tannhauser” and the soprano score in 
the closing scenes of “Die each of which im- 
poses an uncommonly severe test upon a singer's native equipment 
Madame Morena met their requirements with 


aria from 
“Gétterdammerung,” 


and acquired skill. 
admirable ease and confidence. 

As befits your true Wagner heroine of German song legend, Mad- 
ame Morena’s voice is more than merely big and sonorous, possess- 





BERTA MORENA 


ing also that deep emotional quality so inexorably demanded by the 
great composer who founded the modern school of music drama, 
wherein something better than vocal pyrotechnics is necessary for 
great achievement. 

This emotional tenderness was very much in evidence in the 
“Tannhiuser” number, and, occasionally, in the profoundly poetic 
“Dusk of the Gods” chant. 

Then, too, at certain other moments when Wagner calls for truly 
Homeric utterance from the woman who essays his interpretation, 
Madame Morena was magnificently competent, her voice sounding 
the full throated and passionate Wagnerian cry with the utmost im- 
pressiveness of tone volume and sustained pureness of quality. It 
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was a joy to hear her—I shall be very greatly surprised if tonight's 
audience doesn’t make the Odeon ring with richly merited acclaim 
of her genuinely great work.—-St. Louis Post-Dis, atch. 





Maud Morgan's Harp Concerts. 


Maud Morgan, the distinguished harpist, gave two very 
artistic and highly enjoyable concerts on December 14 and 
21, at 13 Livingston place, Stuyvesant square, New York. 
Miss Morgan had the assistance of: Marcel Roger de 
Bouzon, tenor; George Barrere, flute; Charles Lee Tracy, 
piano; Bidkar Leete, piano. The Metropolitan Women’s 
Quartet: Cora Guild, first soprano; Cecile Chapman, 
second soprano; Alice Springer, first contralto, and Mary 
Lansing, second contralto. Mrs. George Henry Bayne, 
Mics Arleigh, Taliaferro Ford, Theresa Lesher, Marjory 
McClintock and Eleanor Morgan Neely, harpists. 

The programs were arranged as follows: 

Piano and harps—Sarabande ............... errr, se. 


Harp—Adagio (from Sonate op. 13, No. 8). . - Beethoven 
Flute and harp—Valse Melancolique..... .De Grandval 


Voice—Erlkémig «0... ec cece cence ceees . Schubert 
A eID sida Kndae sas éa dein bch bho) doa sane tneweebs Alvars 
Voice and harp—Je voudrais étre. : . Oberthur 
Piano, flute and harps—Romanze Fike. by “Maud Maerena), .. Weber 


Voices and harps—The March of the Men of Harlcch...... Welsh 
Harp—Russian Airs (from Sonate) ee ieens 
Voices and harp— 

The Meeting of the Waters...... OAS ee Seis EES Sa PR Irish 


Ye Banks and Braces o’ Bonnie Loon . .Seoteh 

Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes... . English 
Harp and piano—Loreley ......... .Oberthur 
Voices and harp— 

Ai Sarees oc venneceeese: ..-Elgar 

If My Song Had Airy Pinions. : ... Hahn 
Harp—Scenes of My Youth....... - Alvars 
Harp—Martha ....cccsssenesesss zs - Toulmin 
Christmas carols, voices and harps 

The First Nowell............. Old Englisi 

O’er the Cradle of a King.... ..Old Breton 

BGG AMON, ak hedvincs ces rae RE -see-Old Welsh 

Christmas Carol ..... ..-Geo. W. Morgan 


Miss Morgan's solos were, as usual, distinguished by 
versatility, musicianship and beauty of tone. She was 
heartily applauded and compelled to supplement each num- 
ber with an encore. The other harpists, pupils of Miss 
Morgan, showed good schooling as well as pronounced in 
dividual talents. The voices blended delightfully with 
the harps, as also did the flute and piano. 

Miss Morgan is to be congratulated on introducing pro- 
grams of such decided novelty and providing musical en- 
tertainment of such high order. 

Mary Lansing, to whom was intrusted the incidental 
solos in the quartets, sang with charm, especially com- 
mendatory being her work in the two carols, “O’er the 
Cradle of a King” and “Nos Galan.” 





The Beloved. 


To Christine Miller, in Granville Bantock’s Musical Setting 


of “Omar Khayyam,” at the Worcester Festival, 
September, 1911. 


There rose a voice whose charm | had not known 
Singing Fitzgerald's matchless lines, and filled 
With a new Lyric grace of phrase and tone 
The golden verse | thought no art could gild. 


Viol and oboe, trumpet, horn and flute 
Followed or led the cadence of the song, 

Now in crescendo, and again half mute, 
Bearing the stately melody along. 


Merging in Omar's own her perfect art, 
Wrapt in his spirit, dreaming as he dreamed, 
Not merely the skilled singer of a part 
But The Belovéd’s very self she seemed. 


Under the singer’s spell, I stood, in turn, 
Waiting the Cock-Crow at the Tavern Door; 
Or watched the Potter shaping a new Urn 
From the wet clay of those who walked no more; . 


From the hot desert heard the Distant Drum; 
Sat with my Book of Verse beneath the Bough; 
Drank of the Ruby Wine; and cast the sutra 
Of human joys in one low-muriur’d “Thou!” 


Dust is the Poet, lo, these thousand years; 

Would that his argument this night were proved, 
That he might listen with enraptured ears 

To his own creed—nor could he list unmoved 


Lifting the brimming cup, his pledge would be; 
O re-born Rose of my imagining, 
I did but write at Nishapur for Thee, 
That what I wrote thy voice might sometime sing! 
R. B. 





The Japanese crew sang as they drowned. Now if some 


of those disturbers in Harlem would only drown as they 
sing !—New York Morning Telegraph. 


¢ 
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THe Kwnicur Encounters A PoLiceMAN. 


Christmas Eve, Don Keynoté had the singular exper- 
ience of being arrested as a pickpocket. He was looking 
through a window of the Herald building at the printing 
presses when a rough hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
a rougher voice hurled into his ears: “Take yur hands 
outta thhat woman’s pocket, will ye, y’ ould crook!” 

“What! In my pocket?” exclaimed the woman with 
a tattered shaw! over her gray head. “He can pick noth 
ing in my pockets. Let him go, Mike; mebbe he’s as 
hungry an’ cold as I am,” said the woman, huddling closer 
to the wall to get out of the wind. 

“IT seen him stealin’,” replied the majesty of the law. 

“Moncey, money,” cried the woman, drawing a crumpled 
bank note from her pocket. “What? Five dollars! Me, 
with five dollars! God bless you for a gentleman!” said 
she, seizing the knight’s hand and pressing it to her icy 
lips. 

“Howly Moses,” ejaculated Strong Arm, releasing the 
Don, “if it’s puttin’ money in ye are, I ain’t got no orders 


agin’ it.” 

“Madame,” said Don Keynoté with a profound bow, “it 
is the honorable profession of knighthood to succor the 
distressed, for such you seem to me to be. And, furthermore, 
on Christmas Eve it is a privilege and not a merit to be 
charitable. And you, sir officer, I forgive. Your necessary, 
but ignoble, profession teaches you to look only for the 
bad. You cannot see a knight with his fingers in a poor 
old woman’s pocket without mistaking him for a politician 
or a tax-gatherer, extracting money from that pocket 
You cannot pass a long haired pianist in the street without 
suspecting him of being a close cropped criminal in mas 
querade. You cannot contemplate the lists of tegchers in 
your music schools and throughout your gre.t nation with 
out moralizing that ninety-nine per cent. of them are 
totally incompetent to teach music If you were an or 
chestral conductor, you would take it for granted that the 
audience was such a collection cf nincompoops it was your 
duty to administer a few homeopathic doses of oratory by 
way of making the profundity of an Elgar symphony in 
telligible to your hearers. If you were ex-president of the 
United States and en African umpah shcoter, you would 


announce in all the papers that under no possible condi- 


tions could you be induced to i 
“Move on, or I'll run yez in,” growled M'ke 


De Pachmann with Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Viadimir de Pachmann, the celebrated pianist who ap- 
peared with the Philadelphia Orchestra December 15 ani 
16, achieved a success said to have surpassed his other 
appearances with this organization. His performances 
were not only appreciated by the public but were a source 
of much pleasure to the critics, whose tributes are here- 
with appended: 





Partly due to the circumstance that M De Pachmann was the 
assisting artist of the occasion, there was particularly large au 
dience at the Academy of Music yesterday afternoon. Mr. De 
Pachmann had chosen Chopin's concerto in E minor as his con 
tribution to the afternoon performance It was rendered with all 
the charm of touch, clarity f statement and symmetry of propor 
tion by which Mr. De ann’s playing is constantly and pre 
eminently distinguished Philadelphia Inquirer 


There are some great pianists in the concert world and a few 
very great, but there occur once or twice m a generation giants in 
art possessing an individuality unique above and acart from each 
other as well as from all others, so comparison becomes impossible 
Such is De Pachmann Philadeiphia Evening Item 


the greatest of Chopin interpreters, wax 





Viadimir de Pac 
grected by a capacity audience nd by his wonderful playing of 
the Chopin concerto in E minor aroused an enthusiaem which was 


“ovation” t is more often heard about than witnessed. 





veritably the 
He gave the corcerto with finish, the beauty of tone and the poetic 
fecling for which he is famous fairly holding the audience «pell 
hound, and at its conclusion was evidently so much pleased wit 
the tremendous apc laure that snilingly gave two encores 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


Visually a veritable Doctor Miracle of “Hoffimann’s Tales” and 
artistically capable of commensurate marvels, Viadimir de Pachmann 
toyed with the fami E minor concerto of Cho >in De Pach 


mann, the pianist of flawless technic, of elfin delicacy of touch, of 





crystalline clarity. is of a type of performer that ix yearly becoming 
more and more uncommon Philadelphia North American 

Mr. De Pachmann may be set down as a pianist of the old 
school. The Tetrazzini of the piano, but like the luscious vocal tones 
f the Italian, De Pachmann played the German master melody wit 
the same singing skill and through very similar methods. The con 


certo De Pachmann played was Chopin's E minor. The pianist ts 

the greatest living exponent of Chopin and no composition by that 

master could give him better opportunity to display all that dainty 

witchery, delicate touch and marvelous execution, consequently he 

could have chosen nothing which would have pleased the audience 
, 


more nor in which be could have done himself greater justice 


Philadelphia Press. 


An audience which crowded the Academy of Music to its utmost 
capacity gathered yesterday afternoon to grect again the great 
pianist, Viadimir de Pachmann. De Pachmann played the concert 
in E minor and he aroused the vast audience to a pitch of enthui 
asm which is not often witnessed these days. His playing of the 
concerto was masterly technic, to the extent that none of the dif 
ficulties of the piece were at all apparent, for it all rolled off the 
artist’s fingers as if it were a simple exercise. There were the 
delicate nuances and the splendid shading for which De Pachmann 
is famous and the sentiment and meaning with which he imbued 
the music was all that any could ask and something of a revelatio: 

Philadelphia Evening Star 

Viadimir de Pachmann, the pianist of flawless technic, of elfir 
lelicacy of touch and miraculous genius, was the soloist yesterday 
I x0t been here in 


some seasons, is an event of the musical world and under hig touch 





visit of this marvelous virtuoso. who has 





even the most familiar music ceases to be hackneyed and becomes 
alluring harmonies from fairyland. Chopin's concerto in E mino 
was the number chosen by De Pachmann yesterday and the cas 


nd beauty of his rendition of it held the vast audience s ellbound 





Philadelphia Evening Times 


The inimitable Viadimir de Pachmann, the vocalist of the pian 
was the idol of the large audience from the moment he appeare 
on the stage to play the Chopin E minor concerto until he lef 
after playing two encores. His playing is, if possible, more ma 
velous than ever He is the poet of the piano, always producing 
a marvelously clear tone without the slightest suggestion of anything 


approaching the application of force Compared to some of the 


modern pianists who seem to regard the quantity of tome and 1 
the quality as essential, De Pachmann’s art is like a gentle zephy: 
He draws his tone from the instrument by a caress. Considering 


the beauty of the result this method of playing should recommend 





tself to other pianists who are hetter versed in producing forte 
effects than real tonal chars Phi'adelphia Record 

The many wil heard Viadimir de Pachmann yesterday rea 
what is meant by perfect mastery of the pian« He played as casi! 


as a rippling brook runs valleyward and in the actual performanc 
made no parade whatever of the multiplied difficulties, The play 
ing was distinguished for sobriety and temperance, There were 1 


1, reverberant thunders, but such perfect technic, such poetry 


colosss 


such command of every latent resource of the piano is only possible 
to one who has put his life all he is, all he knows—-into the lifeless 
keys and wires No wonder the result was a personal and art's 


triumph.—-Philadelphia Public Ledger 


MUSIC IN HOUSTON, 


Hovsrox, Tex., Decembe: 19 
Che Ireble Clef Club's second concert was a omplete 
success The Swiss pianist, Rudolph Ganz, and Oscat 
Seagle, baritone, were the soloists. This concert was one 
ef the most brilliant ever given by club that, under the 
directorship of Mrs. Robert Cox, has become well known 
Mr. Ganz has attracted unusual interest this season »y 


his Liszt mterpretations, and he made a deep impression 


and was recalled again and again Oscar Seagle’s ric 
Laritone voice gave wreat pleasure liis encore, enthu 
siastically demanded, added to his popularity The Choral 
Club's selection, the cantata, “Village Blacksmith,” wus 


rendered with fine understanding and beauty of tone 





large and fashiorable audience, which the Treble 
Club always attracts, was very enthusiastic 
nRne 
Mrs. Charles Ablury, the young singer who, under Mrs 
Robert Coxe’s careful training, has developed a clear s 
prano voice of fine timbre, has gone to New York to con 
tinue her studies with Oscar Seagle 
RRR 
Edna MacDonald, who has a class of voice pupils i 
Houston, has reopened her studio in Beaumont and will 


teach in both places Mrs. MacDonald has organized the 


Opera Study Club. James Dow has been appointed se 
retary, and Mrs. Willie Hutcheson, musical critic of th 
Houston Post, will give a series of lectures duting the 
season, r 
RRR 
Clarence Magee, the baritone, is doing good work wit 
the Galveston Quartet Society, of which he has been made 
director, going down there nee a week from Houston 
Mr. Magee still continues to direct the choir at the Firsi 
Presbyterian Church 
nae 
Mr. Hu Hufmaster, director of the Houst Quartet 
Society and Choral Club combined, is preparing for th 
second concert of his splendidly organized body I 
singers 
nur 
Mary Rouse, the pianist, returned December 1 from a 
four months’ trip in Europe, and found a large class of 
piano pupils ready to resun work under er direction 


K. L 
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London Concerts. 
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in ¢ i 


onation music, September 25 to November 5, Canada. 
Address Brewer Agency, 1303 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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LEIPSIC 


Leipsic, December 7, 1911. 

With Arthur Nikisch again conducting, after his two 
weeks’ tour in Russia, the eighth Gewandhaus concert has 
the Haydn “Oxford” symphony in G major; the Bach 
E major violin concerto and Tomaso Vitali’s violin cha- 
conne with string orchestra and organ, played by Arrigo 
Serato; the Richard Strauss tone poem, “Don Juan.” 
The usual Nikisch reading of Haydn and Mozart does not 
have the ponderous stress which is often heard in the play- 
ing of those composers, nevertheless there is rhythmic 
energy, and in combination with his great musical inspira- 
tion, the result is the finest product that can be made from 
The Vitali violin chaconne had much 
respective variations came into a 
commendable total of good music. Serato played this and 
the Bach concerto in an interpretation of broad phrase 
lines and agreeable technical means. 

mre 

The “Don Juan” tone poem, which was composed in 
1888, constitutes an interesting study of the persistency 
with which the Strauss principal moods have remained 
with him through the two decades, to include the “Elektra” 
writing. Aside from the Schumann-like tripping figure 
and a sighing episode not far removed from Liszt, the great 
ecstatic outbursts in “Don Juan” are none other than the 
ecstasy of the “Sinfonia Domestica,” and particularly of 
“Salome,” as well as “Elektra.” In this connection it may 
be observed that the one distinctly new mood, or the one 
really new composition that Strauss has composed within 


these compositions 
individuality and the 


recent years is the female terzet which comes near the 
close of “Der Rosenkavalier.” That terzet is of extraor- 
dinary inspirational power in a different kind of composi- 
tional procedure, and seemingly unrelated to the ecstasy 
which had characterized much of the ‘Strauss composing 
even so long ago as the writing of the “Don Juan” tone 
poem. For to-day’s Gewandhaus rendition Nikisch was 
the great man to patch up any worn or moth-eaten places 
which much use and alternate shelving might have brouglit 
about. It was a performance of great musical quality and 
technical excellence 


Rene 


Julius Bittner’s own text and music constituting the two- 
act opera, “Der Musikant,” was given a successful pre- 
miere December 2 by the Leipsic Opera. The work seems 
to be one of the best practical pieces of recent seasons. 
The author's pronounced stage gift has caused the opera 
to play interestingly in the most rapid development con- 
sistent with a dignified work. The music succeeds re- 
markably in going its individual way, even if it is often 
kept almost to the thematic simplicity of folk composition. 
So has the author especially avoided the Strauss spirit 
and that may be one of the most difficult tasks besetting the 
modern opera composers, just as the composers of violin 
concertos have their heaviest errand in keeping away from 
the Bruch G minor. The title character of “Der Musi- 
kant” is the traveling musician, Wolfgang, with a number 
of associates, especially including the violinist Friederike 
and coloratura singer, Violetta. Another half dozen persons 
are made to play interestingly to busy the ensemble, but 
the plot further depends upon the Duke of Salburg’s func- 
tionary, Lamprecht of Uttensperg, who finally elopes with 
Violetta. After their escape by night, Wolfgang finds a de- 
lightful substitute in the modest Friederike, who has loved 
him all along. Interesting episodes of the opera are Wolf- 
gang’s new composition rehearsed by the traveling band, 
his new aria sung by Violetta to the composer's accom- 
paniment of spinet, and still another song given to the 
bassoon virtuoso’s accompaniment of spinet, after Woli- 
gang has refused to accompany again. Whatever may be 
the total accomplishment of the party, their drinking tech- 
nic borders on the phenomenal, and the barmaids are at 
times the hardest worked members of the ensemble. In 
the Leipsic production Jacques Urlus is Wolfgang, Kase 
if Lamprecht, Aline Sanden the singer, Fraulein Bartsch 
the violinist. The bassoonist part is prominent with Herr 
Buers, and much really delightful incident is remarkably 
well distributed among eight others, represented by Frau- 
lein Schlager, the Herren Voigt, Dilabal, Kunze, Schén- 
leber, Marion, Schwering and Staudenmeyer. The pre- 
miere was given in highly enjoyable manner by all of the 
above under the leading of Conductor Pollak. The fine 
stage setting was by Dr. Loewenfeld. 

Rae 

rhe third concert of the Musikalische Gesellschaft un- 
der Conductor Georg Géhler brought two works to first 
Leipsic giving. They were the F minor symphony, op. 40, 
by Camillo Horn of Vienna, and the G major orchestral 
suite in the manuscript of Conductor Géhler. Between 
these works the violinist, Stefi Geyer-Jung of Budapest, 
gave a notably fine performance of the Goldmark con- 
certo. The symphony by Horn is an avowed attempt to 
write a lighter hearted work in contradistinction to so 


much of the somber and heavy spirited writing of the last 
decades. The composer has gone about his cheerful er- 
rand in a dignified manner, and still it is not possible to 
attach much value to the symphony. The whole fault lies 
in the process, which is the typical stringing along of all 
the symphonic poems and operatic dreaming of the last 
generation. A long time ago Mozart, Haydn and Beetho- 
ven were already employing the ideal canonic, thematic 
procedure for symphonic writing, and Brahms, the great- 
est symphonist since then, has held to their procedure in 
utmost fidelity through the four immortal works he left 
in the same form. It is the only proceedure which guar- 
antees both warp and woof, the cross thread necessary to 
the symphonic fabric. Thus there is more “symphony” in 
the short motive of a Beethoven overture than in the en- 
tire four movements of the Horn symphony, or in any of 
its contemporaries that are strung along and dreamed 
along after the same plan. The Gohler orchestral suite is 
one of great value because of its fine work and because 
of the unusual strength of the all German, old German 
themes selected. There are five movements, constituting 
a folk’s festival, including much dancing. Some of the 
themes are original with Géhler, others are old and well 
known to the whole German folk. 


nner 
The St. Tiel String Quartet, of Messrs. Gregoro- 
witsch, Kranz, Bakalejnikoff and Butkewitch, played a Sun- 
day morning concert in the Leipsic Kaufhaus, bringing 
the Tanieff C minor, op. 4, Tschaikowsky D major, op. 11, 
and Robert Gliere G minor, op. 20. The organization plays 
with great technical skill and refinement, wherein four 
very valuable old instruments heighten the effect. The 
Tanieff five movement quarter, the only work heard for 
this report, is one of much interest in the agreeable instru- 
mental setting, rather than in any specific musical or spir- 
itual content it may have. The same composer probably 
has numerous stronger works which place him at the 
head of all Russian writers of chamber music. 
nue 
The second of three Rebner-Friedberg chamber music 
progranfS announced had the Richard Mand! DPD major 
piano quintet, the Bernard Sekles G major divertimento, 
op. 20, and Arnold Schénberg’s string sextet, op. 4. The 
quartet personnel of Rebner, Davisson, Natterer and 
Hegar had the assistance of pianist Karl Friedberg and 
viola and cello players Ludwig and Herrmann Keiper 
Mand! and Schonberg live in Vienna, and Schénberg is 
generally looked upon as the most revolutionary harmonist- 
composer now writing. By way of explanation, it is said 
that the opus 4 of the above program is thought by him 
to be so old fashioned and harmonically tame that he no 
longer has any pride in it. So there may be some truth 
in this suggested relation to his later works, for in some 
cf his recent piano solo pieces the harmonic structure has 
got so far scattered as not to be possible of comprehension 
by the average ear, or possibly it is not understandable by 
any ear at all. Nevertheless, those harmonies seem built 
after a symmetrical if blood freezing process of inversions 
of a chord of the eleventh. In the present “old fashion” 
string sextet, with its programmistic text and title of 
“Verklarte Nacht,” on a poem by Richard Dehmel, the 
work plays for thirty-four minutes without pause and 
without coming into any decided change from the one 
main dreamy, phrasic character. Strange as it may seem. 
there is nothing to do but accept the work and call it very 
beautiful music. By very skilled and very industrious 
harmonic writing for each of the six instruments the com- 
poser has succeeded in giving the sextet the seeming tonal 
solidity of an entire orchestra, and that is the first very 
practical achievement. As to the musical content, depend- 
ing upon the rhytimic and phrasic grace and general 
qualities of musical feeling, they seem also to be presept 
in liberal measure. No composer without extreme talent 
would have been able to hold the interest so long with a 
composition dealing so largely in mood, as against the 
various charms that may be conjured up through rhythm’'c 
means, The Richard Mandl piano quintet is one com- 
posed in great conciseness and directness, so that one has 
the impression of listening to a work by a mature master. 
Only the last movement falls off perceptibly in the matter 
of content. The Sekles divertimento is a light work in 
much interesting composing for the instruments. The 
Rebner organization played superbly, as usual, and Fried- 
berg maintained his standard as one of the most thor- 
ough musicians in contemporary life. 
nee 
The American Thanksgiving concert at Hotel Pologne 
enlisted baritone Paul Petri, of Newark, now of the Chem- 
nitz Opera; soprano Elsa Alves of Leipsic, cellist Freder- 
ick P. Search of Cincinnati, and pianist John Carlton Fay 
of Australia. There were a movement from the Strauss 
cello sonata, a Pergolesi “Siciliano,” the Popper tarantelle 


. 
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and Mr. Search’s own cello reverie of the “Garda See.” 
Miss Alves sang lieder by Strauss and Hugo Wolf, and 
MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes,” Henschel’s “Lullaby,” 
and Arditi’s waltz song, “Parla.” Mr. Petri sang the Al- 
litsen “Song of Thanksgiving,” the Sidney Homer “Pros- 
pice,” “Uncle Rome” and “Banjo Song.” The entire con- 
cert was highly enjoyable through splendid singing and 
playing. The voice of Miss Alves keeps gaining in vitality 
and warmth. Mr. Petri is a gifted singer in concert, just 
as he is a vivacious stage talent in opera. His giving of 
was impressive in 
the extreme. Mr. Search has attained fine technical means 


Sydney Homer’s great song “Prospice’” w 


and has come fully into a refined musical style. Through 
industrious playing of chamber music and much reading of 
orchestral score he has acquired a reliable knowledge for 
his guidance in composition. His reverie of this program 
is not in heavy spirit, but he had composed it in great 
care and written especially well for the accompanying 
piano, to which he has given much of the best ma- 
terial. He and Mr. Fay will tour next year in Australia, 
for which work they are equipped to earn legitimate suc 
cess on good and attractive musicianship. 


mn Re 

It has been forever a favorite complaint of singers that 
it was impossible to find a song in English good enough to 
close a song recital. These singers may be reminded that 
when they shall have taken on voice enough, and have be- 
come real musicians, they may safely conclude their re 
citals with Sidney Homer's “Prospice,” which is a setting 
of a Browning poem. This song, composed in plainest 
and soberest means, is one of tremendous power, so that 
it is entitled to honorable place among the very great songs 
of any land or any language 

2ne 

The pianists Mark and Elsa Ginzburg gave a recital for 
two pianos, when they played the Alkan “Benedictus,” the 
Liszt concerto pathetique and Sigfrid Karg-Elert’s setting 
of the Liszt twelfth rhapsody. The Alkan “Benedictus,” 
as the only work that could be heard for this report, was 
played in beautiful ensemble of tonal and musical means. 
The work shows strong ecclesiastic color in keeping with 
its title, and the general melodic quality is most enjoyable 

zene, 

The Leipsic Conservatory’s annual concert to the mem- 
ory of Justus Radius, its benefactor, was given by the 
student orchestra, under Hans Sitt. The students, who 
also participated as soloists were tenor Georg Himmler of 
Tutzing (“Don Juan” aria), violinist Frieda Cramer of 
Leipsic (Wieniawski D minor concerto), soprano Emelie 
Stammschulte of Dresdeh (songs by Jensen, Schillings, 
Rubinstein), Willy Poschau of Namslau (accompanist for 
the song group), and pianist Rebekka Burstein of Odessa, 
in the Liszt “Hungarian” fantaisie. The orchestra played 
four movements from the “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
music, and the overture to Rossini’s “Wilhelm Tell,” be 
sides accompanying finely in the concerted works. The 
best of the attention for soloists was due Miss Cramer, 
who is a very gifted and already accomplished player, and 
Miss Burstein, who is gifted much above the average and 
is playing immensely well. The former is under Hans 
Becker, the latter under Carl Wendling. 

Evcene E. Simpson. 





Colombini Wins in “Rigoletto.” 

Signor Colombini, tenor of the Montreal Opera Com 
pany, who is winning unstinted praise from the press on 
account of his fine singing and excellent acting, won an- 
other success on December 14 in “Rigoletto,” as the fol- 
lowing criticisms testify: 

We have heard Signor Colombini as the Duke before In youth 
fulness, in gaiety, in its lighthearted irresponsibility, it is wholly 
satisfying, and Signor Colombini brings to bear in his presentation 
of the role all the resources of his brilliant histrionic shill and vocal 
art. He has never sung with such facile grace this season. In the 
duet with Gilda his unfailing artistry in coloring his voice for emo- 
tional expression was brilliantly emphasized, and the care-free non 
chalance of the “La Donna e mobile” was delightful.—Montreal 
Star, December 15, tort 


Signor Colombini had a part which fitted him to p rfection and 
was in his best form He sang throughout with all the expression 
which he always gives to such music and his acting was convincing 
in all the ecenes. Tremendous apolause followed his familiar air 
in the third act and he had to come forward and bow his thanks 
repeatedly. 

The well known quartet was sung as’ it has never been sung here 
before, and there was so much applause that for a few minutes 
the opera could not be carried on. The audience wanted to encore 
this number and there was almost as much enthusiasm over the 
duct in the first act.—Montreal Herald, December 15, 1911 


Signor Colombini was in unusually good form as the Prince of 
Mantea, a patt which particularly fitted him, both personally and 
vocally. Throughout he sang with unusual force. 

The famous quartet was splendidly sung and it was with diffi- 
culty that the action was continued without breaking the rule against 
encores, while similar scenes of enthusiasm marked the duct scene 
hetween Miss Rowman and Signor Colembini in the first act 
Montreal Gazette, December 14, ros! 


Eugen Halle, Pianist-Com poser. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugen Haile are back in New York again 
after revisiting the old country, and spending a few 
months at Blithewood, Barrytown. Since Haile first ap 
peared in this country his songs have won an enviable 
reputation, so that the hopes and expectations of the past 
“In the Moonlight,” 
Soldiers are Coming,” “The Old Tavern Clock,” “Devil's 
Song,” “Der fahrende Musikant,” 
of the best known of his songs. With the three last Lud 


have now been realized. “Autumn,” 
“Es vegnet,” are some 


wig Hess has won triumphs in his concerts in Germany, 
one of which was attended by Queen Charlotte of Wuer 
temberg and many members of the Royal House 

Haile’s new opera, “Viola d’Amore,” the libretto of 
which was written by the intimate friend of the late 
Richard Wagner, the well known litterateur and musical 
critic Baron Hans von Wolzogen, has had unanimous 
praise from German musical circles. Wolzogen, whom 
the composer made acquainted with the new work last 
summer, wrote from Bayreuth: “It is with delight that | 
think of your visit, and I rejoice having attained now a 
knowledge of your music, which has awakened within me 
vew hopes for the future of musical expression 
i¢ will be a beaut*ful work.” 

In like manner did Max Schillings, the music director 
of the Royal Opera at Stuttgart, express his approval of 
and admiration for Haile’s mew opera. But the scrupu 
lousness of this composer, who gives out his works only 
when satisfactory and complete, forces him to withhol.! 
this opera from the public for the present 

Mrs. Elise Haile will appear with her husband in song 
recitals this season Previous to her work in Stuttgart, 
she showed such marked talent that King Wilhelm II of 
Wuertemberg furthered the art of the gifted singer 


through his personal favor. From Stuttgart she came t 
the new world, and from that time on has stood bravely 


by her husband's side, being an inestimable assistance to 





EUGEN HAILE 


him in the struggle toward ideals. She will appear with 
her husband in two concerts in Rumford Hall, New York 
City, on January 9 and 29. The programs will be of un- 
usual interest, made up entirely of Mr. Haile’s composi- 
tions. This will afford an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the art of this talented man, as well as 
with his music, most of the songs to be presented being 
entirely new and still unknown to the American public. 

Perhaps Mr. Haile will yet yield to the plea of his 
friends and present some of his “Viola d'amore.” 


Recital at Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Madame Elise Graziani, who has charge of the voczl 
department at the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, and Carl Whitmer, the well known composer 
and director of the piano department, will give a recital 
at the college on January 12 
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The World’s Foremost Conductor 


—_-__--—_—_ AND THE — 





LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOREMOST SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF EUROPE 
(Full Membership 100 Musicians) 


Cream of the Musical Talent of the 
British Empire 


Members of the “Royal Society of Musicians,”’ 
founded by Handel, in 1738, many of them by Royal 
Warrant “Musicians in ordinary to the King” 


ln America April § to 28, 1912 


Mr. Warren R. Fales, the well known con 
ductor and sr philanthropist of Provi 
dence, R. L., and Mr. Howard Pew, the mu 
sical impresario of New York, take great 
pleasure in making this announcement, which, 
it is believed, will be received with great ap 
preciation by all the music lovers of Anmterica 
This will afford an opportunity to all stu 
dents, teachers, clubs and regular parties to 
hear, right in their own locality, the highest 


quality of symphony orchestra mu that 
Europe has produced. It will be a factor in 
musical cducation to attend a Nikisch con 


cert. This master conductor’s standing is 
known to all, his recognition is world-wide, 
and every endeavor will be made to have hi 
every concert in America given under the 
most favorable artistic condition 

Address all communications as regarding 
this item to 





HOWARD PEW, Manager 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


*Phone, 8289 Bryant 





Concerts west of Chieago to be managed by 


SHAW & HAWKINS 
Electric Bidg., Deaver, Cole. 
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Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
nd anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
must 
nly such publications and compositions will be re- 
ewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 


aL Courrer reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 

lt is also understood that any work or composition or 
reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 

ny part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
e applied. This does not mean that Tue Musicat 


RIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
works in this department. 
rlicular attention given to works of American com- 
ers and their products. 


Boosey @ Co., New YorK and London. 


; Comes Laucuinc.” Song By Annie D 

ed with the old English spirit of this song, 

he composer has made use of the resource 

my She has not imitated France or 

hosen to follow the methods of her 

ienry bishop was a master of this kind 

opinion, that works in this manner, 

| h composer who is imbued with 

rit tyle, will always have a national dis 
permanent value that no imitation, how 


“Wen THE May’s In Buoom.” Song. By Charles Mar- 


shall. 

rhis is an effective vocal waltz, of no great merit as 
far as intrinsic musical value goes, but it has vitality and 
a good rhythm. Two versions of the voice part are given, 
one above the other, so that the vocalist who cannot sing 
the brilliant concert version of the upper line may still 
find plenty to do in the simpler version. 

“To My Ain Dear Lassie.” Song. By E. Douglas Tay 
ler 

It is not alone the title of this song that is Scotch, for 
the composer has managed to put a good deal of the 
pathos of the Scotch folksong into his music. He has also 
kept the voice part within a moderate compass, and has 
produced a thoroughly musical ballad, that cannot fail in 
its appeal. 

“A Rounpetay.” Song. By G. F. Blatch. 

The harmonies and the melodic phrases of this ballad 
ave a kind of familiar ring—that is to say, they are con- 
ventional. But that need not prevent the song from be- 
coming popular. In fact we consider the spirit of this 
song distinctly pleasing. The accompaniment is particu- 
larly well written and altogether effective. From a purely 
popular point of view, however, the song would have been 
more convircing with a high note and a brilliant finish, 
though those would have made it less poetic and more 
commonplace 
“To-morrow.” Song. By George Henschel. 

This song, like many another by this eminent musician, 
is full of the modern German intensity, with declamatory 
vocal phrases and the richest modern harmonies. If the 
song does not become very popular it will be on account 
of its strong seasoning and pungent sauces. The great 
public seems to prefer more sugar in its musical fare. 
Any work of George Henschel, however, is worthy of the 
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serious attention of all musicians. There is also a cultured 
public for vocal recitals, on the programs of which it is 
proper to put just such songs as this “Tomorrow.” 
“Tue New Moon.” Song. By the Hon, Mrs. Tennant. 

This is a pleasing trifle. It has an accompaniment which 
the least skillful pianist can play, and a melody that the 
least accomplished singer can sing. The words are miidly 
humorous and are suitable for many a musical evening 
by the fireside, or even the steam heater: 

“New moon tonigtit,” you will hear them say; 
Turning their eyes to the glint of gold; 


But this, you know, is their quaint little way, 
For the moon she is centuries old. 


mnRe 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
“FOUNDATION EXERCISES For THE Vion.” By Eugene 
Gruenberg. 

This comprehensive work begins with exercises on one 
string, in the first position. There are also exercises in 
the second, third, seventh and ninth positions, chromatic 
runs, trills, extension, contraction, shifting, octaves, 
tenths, tremolo, glissando, double stops, staccato—in fact 
every difficulty of the violin is explained and systemically 
attacked. It is a complete violin method in itself, though 
ii might possibly be improved with a few pages given to 
the fingering of all the scales in regular order from C 
through the sharp and flat keys. The method is purely 
technical and makes no attempt to mix music with the 
mechanical part of violin playing. The musical side of 
the student's nature must be cultivated with musical works. 
In our opinion this is the best way to give instruction in 
music when once the pupil has passed the kindergarten 
stage. 

“Tue First Boox or Piano ror Becinners.” By Thomas 
Tapper. 

This is a work of great practical utility. 

the very beginning for the tiniest performers, even to the 


It begins at 


picture of two octaves of the keyboard with the names 
printed on the notes. Every note is fingered and is printed 
in bold type. 

There are a few little duets in the book, consisting for 
the most part of simple melodies in octaves for the pupil. 
with an accompaniment for ‘the teacher. Anyone who has 
had experience with very young players knows the zest 
with which the children enter into the playing of duets 
with the teacher. Sometimes the pupil has the lower 
part, sometimes the upper. But in all cases the music in- 
tended for the pupil is printed in larger notes than those 
employed for the teacher’s accompaniment, 


RRR 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston. 


“Speciric Viotrn’ Exercises.” By Pavel L. Bytovetzski 

These exercises are intended especially to strengthen 
the third and fourth fingers, and we have no doubt but 
that they will do all the writer of them expects, for the 
preceding work of Pavel L. Bytovetzski, “Progressive 
Graded Technics,” to which these present stidies are a 
supplement, has proved to be a work of unusual excel- 
lence 





Miss Plumley in Shakespeare's Songs. 


Emily Louise Plumley, the lecture-recitalist, is becom- 
ing recognized more broadly owing to the unique as well 
as the high class form of her presentation. Miss Plumley 
has a repertory of some half dozen lectures on musical 
subjects, which she illustrates by means of instrumental 
examples 

The most popular lecture, “Ballads In Shakespeare,” or 
“Shakespeare’s Songs,” is further illustrated in song by 
Helen Shearman Gue, contralto. 

At a recent recital at Binghamton, N. Y., the local press 
praised her in warm terms. 

Saturday evening, January 6, 1912, at the National Arts 
Club, 119 East Nineteenth street, New York, Miss Plum- 
ley will give “Twelfth Night,” the occasion being Presi- 
dents’ Evening of the Shakespeare Club of New York 
City. 
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Boston Encomiums for Alice Nielsen. 


Following close upon the triumphs won on her recent 
Western concert tour comes the verdict of Boston on the 
work of Alice Nielsen, which may be read from the 
notices appended below: 


Miss Nielsen sang with exceeding charm and beauty of tone. 
The aria from “The Secret of Susanna” was well and dramatically 
sung. In her other songs Miss Nielsen gave equal pleasure to her 
audience.—Boston Post, December 15, 1911 


She displayed a breadth of tone quality. a vibrancy and flexibility 
of tone, together with brilliancy and radiancy. Chadwick's “Sweet 
heart” and Ronald’s “Down in the Forest” were remarkable pieces 
of song singing, the pure liquid notes of the forest tird being sung 
with actual bird-like tone.—Boston Traveler, December 15. 1911 
Miss Nielsen was in excellent voice She sang with her wel! 
known purity of tone and showed a technical proficiency that was 
as a second nature. In these days when few operatic celebrities 
can afford to submit themselves to the test of interpreting songs in 
a concert hall, it is a pleasure to hear a singer who, having made 
a reputation in opera, does not confound legato singing with spas 
modic bursts and does not seek to turn lieder into themes for high 
flown and incongruous declamation. Miss Nielsen's command of 
i 


breath and maintenance of melodic lines was noteworthy.—Boston 


Herald, December 15, 1911. 





Her voice, while broadening with time and study. retains that 


native charm and spontaneity which cannot be acquired by artifice 
Her middle tones are warm and expressive; those above are brilliant 
and crystalline without shrillness, and the whole voice is used with 
equal freedom, in passages requiring fullness of power and in the 
support of a soft or vanishing phrase 

Her ease in sustaining pure melodic lines was evidenced in the 
“Voi che sapete” from “Marriage of Figaro,” and in the air from 
“The Secret of Suzanne.” 

It was a pleasure to see Miss Nielsen in such excellent spirit 
and to listen again to the vocal beauty of her singing. Her voice 
has been ever welcome and a source of enjoyment in concert and 


in opera.—Boston Globe, December 15, 1911 


Miss Nielsen came fresh voiced and alert of spirit to an au 
dience that had awaited her eagerly and that received her warmly. 
Her voice keeps its charm, its evenness and its niceties of song 
amd she uses it with practiced and refined skill and discriminating 
sense of style She sang these lyric pieces with such discernment 
and’ such poise, but when she passed later in the concert to operatic 
airs from “Susanna’s Secret” and from “The Sacrifice,” she used 
her larger and more emphatic “voice of the theater” and her 
broader operatic style. Miss Nielsen does not force her tones and 
she can color them with the emotion of the instant and yet keep 
them and the music songful. Her skill in song, her ear for quality 
of tone abide. They are rare and to be desired in many an opera 
house,—Boston Transcript, December 15, 1911 


Many of the singers from the Boston Opera Mouse got up at 


the unconscionable early hour of 2 o. m. to be on hand in time to 


hear her sing Mozart's “Voi Che Sapete,” the first of nearly a 
dozen numbers either down on the program or given as encores. 
And no prima donna heard here this season has sung any classic 
with purer tone or clearer diction or finer understanding. Boston 
Tournal, December 15, 1011 


Miss Nielsen is a Boston favorite. Whenever she decides to 
appear on the operatic stage or on the concert platform the people 
always gladly hear her. The development of this artist has been 
rapid and gratifying, until now she is one of the best liked singers 
of the country. Her voice and her abilities grow with each ap 


pearance. A capable exponent of the art of bel canto like Miss 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
ALICE NIELSEN 


Nielsen is an exception nowadays. There are dramatic singer 


a-plenty, but there are few artists alive who can portray well such 
ot 


The bril 


upper tones constantly improve. Cha 
“Voi Che Sapete 


works as “Traviata,” “Lucia” or the “Barber.” The absence 


theatricalism in her concert appearances is commendable. 
liancy and richness of her 
brier’s “Fileuse™” was a fine example of her art 
demonstrated how fine she would be in the Mozart operas 


bussy’s familiar 


different schools of song, and her mastery of the whole gamut 





“Mandoline” and Chadwick's “Sweetheart, Thy Lips 


Are Touched with Flame,” showed her fine commarid of widely 


moods and “atmosphere.” Boston Daily Advertiser, Decemb« 
191! 

It was a delightful concert, that given b Miss Nielsen Her 
voice was just as clear, pure and sweet as ever, while he art has 
heightened since we last heard hex Seldom has the “Voi Che 
Sapete” of Mozart been sung in this city with euch grace and 
loveliness. Her intelligence and vocal gifts enabled her to make 
the “Mandoline” of Debussy one of the most fascinating, fetching 
and wholly winning songs I have ever heard. Miss Nielsen's is 
lramatic qualities, as was 


brilliant voice, but it is not without 


shown in an aria from the “Secret of Suzanne Boston Americar 
December 15, ror 


Reed Miller in Oratorio. 


Reed Miller, the tenor, will sing in “The Messiah” five 
times within as many weeks, and his conception of th 
part, so full of dignity, resonance, dramatic power and 
sustained artistic effort, invariably wins him the honors 
Below are two recent notices from Boston and Providen 


in which cities he is no stranger 


The tenor role has seldom been as well sung here as it wa 
Mr. Miller last night His full, even, mellow ton a na 
straightforward style were precisely what is needed for good 
torio singing He delivered the text effectively " ting alway 
be aprreciated..—Providence Journal. Decembx 


Mr. Miller unquestionably carried honors In every w 
is an ideal oratorio singe He as frequently bee ea 
but last night he outdid his former self He does not take undu 
liberities with the music in order to serve his own ends The ope 
ing “Comfort Ye My People” was sung with brea i ft 
dignity; but his interpretation of the difficult Thou Shalt Das 
Them” was the event of the concert.—Bost Daily 3 tiser 
December 18, tort 





Gareissen to Lecture at Ann Arbor. 


Oscar Gareissen, of New York, chairman 


Mich, where he 1 


conference, has gone to Ann Arbor 
to deliver a lecture on “Neglected Essentials and Un 
Mind before the Music Teachers 
Association, which convenes there this week 
' 


favorable Pictures” 
National 
Mr. Gareissen is a voice specialist who 


attention through his skill as a 


s physician. It will tke remembered that his address last 


summer before the New York State Music Teachers’ As 


sociation at Bufialo, on the “Psychological Basis of Sing 


new 


ing,” created a profound mmpression nd it 1s not sineu 


; 


" ar, therefore, thet he should be in constant demand 


De en 


Titto Ruffo sang for the first time at the Paris Gran 
i Opera, on December 18, in the part of Rigoletto 





R. E. Johnston Announces for Season 1911 and 191 





MARY GARDEN 


and her company 


ALICE NIELSEN 


Grand Opera Concert Co 


ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 
Famous German Lieder 
Singer. John Mandelbrod 
accompanist. 


ROSA OLITZKA 
Great Lieder and Oratorio 
Singer. 

LILLA ORMOND 
Mezzo-Soprano in Song 
Recitals, assisted by Miss 


Green. 
MELLA MARS 
Greatest Living Singer 


of Chansons, and 


BELA LASZKY 


Composer-Accompanist 


Hippodrome 


SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 


Dee. 31 
New Year’s Eve. 


MEZZ0-SOPRANOS 
AND CONTRALTOS 








INSTRUMENTALISTS AUBERT SPALDING 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


Russian Pianist. 
(Greatest Liszt Player.) 


MLLE, D’ALEXANDROWSKY 


Wonderful Russian Pian- 
ist. 


BERTA MORENA 


Wagnerian Soprano from 
Metropolitan Opera Co 


RITA PORNIA 


Lyric Soprano from the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


MARIE SAVILLE 


Dramatic Soprano 


EVA MYLOTT 


Australian Contralto 


Great American Violinist 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Swiss Pianist. 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


Colorature Soprano, 
Overwhelming ! 


NAMARA-TOYE 


Lyric Soprano, 
Unequalled 


MARIANNE PLABAUT 


Mezzo-Soprano from the 
Metropolitan Opera Co 


PAUL MORENZO HENRI LA BONTE 


Spanish Tenor. Italian Tenor Tenor. 
BARITONES OSCAR SEAGLE J. LOUIS SHENK KARL SCHNEIDER CHRIS ANDERSON 
Baritone of care quality Baritone. Baritone. Baritone. 


HERBERT SACHS- HIRSCH 


Brilliant Young Pianist. 


HOWARD BROCK WAY 


Composer- Pianist. 


HENRIETTE BACH 


Brilliant Young Violinist 


INEZ BARBOUR 


Lyric Soprano 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA 


Colorature Soprano 


CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 


Dramatic Soprano 


RUDOLPHINE RADIL 


EDITHE ROBERTS 


Lyric Soprano. 


IRENE REYNOLDS 


: : Soprano 
Colorature Soprano 
ISABELLE BOUTON LAURA GRAVES 
Contralto 


Mezzo-Soprano. 


FRANKLIN LAWSON 





EMILIO de GOGORZA 
At Popular Prices 





Season 1912-13 —Godowsky (Knabe Piano); Paderewski; Ysaye; Kussewitasky ; Scharwenka; Mme. Kaschowska ; 
ant R. G. Knowles ',*22ren'es* Dr, Fery Lulek; Felix Berber; trene Scharrer (Pianist of genius); John 
Kocian, Bohemian Violinist; McCormack, Tenor, Exclusive Concert Management; Riccardo Martin, Tenor ; 


Livio Boni, Halian Cellist  sraeement we Corcers.oree 








Address, R. E. JOHNSTON, - - - 


CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager and Travelling Representative 


St. James Building, New York 
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All press notices for reproduction in The Mu- 
sical Courier must reach these offices each week 
not later than Saturday morning, 10 o’clock a. m., 
if their insertion be desired in the issue of the 
following Wednesday. 

OwincG to the Christmas holiday this veek, the 
present issue of Tue Musicat Courter will be pub- 
lished twenty-four hours later than usual. 

ssoviabceiiananiiis 

A very Happy New Year to all Tue Musicav 
Courier readers—in other words, to the entire mu- 
sical world, major, minor, harmonic, diatonic, half 
tone and whole tone, 

—_-—_o—- —_ 

Some of the daily papers are exercised over what 
they call the “news” that the Society of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers of Music will try to col- 
lect royalties from hotel and restaurant orchestras. 
The intention of the S. A. C. P. to do that very 
thing was announced by THe Musicat Courier 


last April. 
—_— oOo 


Music critics should not be so bitter toward new 
composers. If concerts were to offer nothing but 
the stock music of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, and the other classical composers the profes- 
sion of music critic would soon become superfluous 
and disappear altogether—a terrible calamity for 
mankind, we admit, 

inns 

In a recent New York Times interview, Maurice 
Maeterlinck is made to say that he doesn’t under- 
stand music and considers it quite unnecessary 
noise. We venture to doubt that Maeterlinck ex- 
pressed himself in that fashion, for we know on 
very good authority that he does understand music 
and enjoys it. The Times confuses Maeterlinck 
with Gauthier, who once called the tonal art “ex- 
pensive noise.” 

compan ifenainnane 

Piano teachers should refuse to give lessons with 
poor, badly toned and defective pianos, with pianos 
that have actions which do not respond properly. 
That kind of piano instruction should stop; it is 
not instruction ; it cannot be called instruction. It 
is destruction of touch, The piano teacher who 
cannot differentiate in such matters should resign; 
he does not know the first principles of the peda- 
gogism of the piano, There are teachers who do 
not care; teachers without scruples; teachers who 
do not wish to bother, but who will accept the 
tuition money at the end of each term and who will 
not be disturbed even if pupils should make prog- 
ress notwithstanding. The piano should be the first 
question before the lessons begin. But then it is 
not. Not even in some of our institutions. 


e _ 


CHRISTMAS is over again! Nothing in particular 
happened except that the offices of Tue Musicar 
Courter were closed for the occasion and that a 
few million humorists found the present military 
campaign of the Italians in Tripoli the source of an 
excruciatingly funny joke about “having a slice of 
turkey—he he, ha ha, haw, haw!” For the moment 
we cannot recall any remarkable musical event at 
Yuletide, otherwise Christmas. Among the ninety- 
nine per centers, however, we have a list of con- 
siderable interest. On Christmas Eve, December 
24, King John of England was born at Oxford, 
1166: Vasco da Gama, the famous Portuguese navi- 
gator, died, 1525; Eugéne Scribe, librettist of many 
operas, and dramatist, born in Paris, 1791; Thack- 
eray, the great English novelist, died, 1863. On 
Christmas ~ December 25, Persius, the Latin 
poet, died, A. D. 62; Charlemagne, the Napoleon of 
the aaa. Ages, was crowned in Rome, 800; 
William the Conqueror, first of the Normans, was 
crowned king of England, 1066; the Pilgram Fa- 
thers landed on Plymouth Rock, 1620; Sir Isaac 
Newton came into the world that had not yet heard 


of the law of gravitation, England, 1642. Tschai- 
kowsky was born, 1846. Let it be remembered, 
likewise, that on Christmas Day, 1911, Reginald de 
Koven produced one of the best operas he ever 
wrote, “The Wedding Trip.” 

———_»—_——_ 


Ham™, a town in Westphalia, recently decided 
to name two streets after Franz Liszt and Albert 
Lortzing, but at a session in which the city fathers 
had to decide upon the matter it came otherwise. 
One of these dignitaries named WindHorst and 
bearing the proud title of Geheimer Justizrat, pro- 
tested against having the street named after Liszt. 
“Lortzing,” he said, “deserves this distinction, but 
I cannot understand how the magistrate came to 
suggest Liszt, who happened to be born 100 years 
ago, and who, no doubt, was a personage of some 
importance, but who bequeathed nothing to poster- 
ity.” In place of Liszt, Windhorst recommended 
that the street be named after Conradine Kreutzer. 
Among the city fathers were several music con- 
noisseurs and they, of course, interrupted Wind- 
horst’s speech with frequent outbursts of hilarity, 
particularly when he said that Liszt had done noth- 
ing for posterity. Windhorst, however, had his 
way; the name of Liszt was rejected and the street 
was named after Conradine Kreutzer. 

——_@——— 


From the Montreal newspapers we glean the in- 
formation that at a recent “Manon” performance 
there, a disturbance amounting almost to uproar, 
occurred among the spectators, and seemed to be 
directed by some of the agitators especia!ly against 
Madame Alda, the Australian soprano, who was 
singing the title part. Political motives were as- 
signed by the papers as the basis for the attack, 
many of the French Canadian opera lovers having 
expressed their preference for a French Manon in 
Massenet’s opera. The contretemps is to be regret- 
ted, as Madame Alda has not had the best of luck 
in her American opera career. She was one of the 
singers at the Metropolitan just after the establish- 
ment of the present managerial regime there, but 
did not appear upon the roster of that company’s 
artists later on. Am engagement at the Boston 
Opera had a like result. Whatever the root of the 
cabals Madame Alda has encountered during her 
vocal career in America, the fact remains that she 
bears them with courage and no loss of ambition. 
The real cause of the difficulties placed in Madame 
Alda’s way is not easy to discover, but they seem 
to us to be ungallant, as well as extremely discourte- 
ous to her husband, Signor Gatti-Casazza. 


a | Sn 


Ir does not necessarily follow that because an 
orchestral conductor leads his programs from mem- 
ory, instead of from the notes, that he is conduct- 
ing properly; it, however, does not follow that be 
cause he does not conduct from memory that he 
does conduct properly. To conduct without notes 
means that the conductor has studied the works. 
Toscanini does it at the Opera; he conducts from 
memory because he has studied the opera. Volpe 
does it at his symphony concerts because he has 
studied the symphonies and works. How, then, in 
view of this, can the other conductors here continue 
to conduct with their eyes glued to the scores like 
Hertz, the Damrosches and Stransky? To require 
notes in conducting “Cavalleria” or “Pagliacci” or 
the oft repeated smaller overtures and orchestral 
works looks puerile nowadays. Toscanini conducts 
“Falstaff” and “Otello” and “Gétterdammerung,” 
etc., from memory; Volpe conducts Becthoven, 
César Franck, Liszt, etc., from memory. When he 
conducted the Tschaikowsky piano concerto, with 
Ganz at the piano, he heard the tuttis properly for the 
first time, because, being conducted from memory, 
Volpe could give power and expression to them. 
No notes, Music, music! No notes, Messrs, Con- 
ductors, 
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Copyright. 


The musical profession is very indifferent to the 
question of copyright, although it is one of the liv- 
ing issues of productive musical life, but as this 
general ignorance on copyright is not limited to the 
musicians, but to all professions, including the law 
ithere is no reason why the musician should be par- 
ticularly selected for criticism, because he permits 
himself to be enrolled in the grand army of ig- 
norance. The injury sustained by the musicians of 
\merica, because of and through their ignorance 
of copyright, is being punished severely now by the 
effectiveness of our copyright law as against our 
‘own musicians and in favor of foreign musicians 
If our amsicians now do not decide to act in unison, 
to establish their future rights under some new law, 
they will naturally continue under the present law 
to suffer from faults of their own. 

The copyright is not a dry subject, in fact it is a 
wet s@bject, because ink is the chief ingredient. 
Let WS reproduce herewith an editorial which was 
published in the New York Sun some time ago, 
aud which should be read with care, because it is 
comprehensive and it is judiciously expounded— 
that is, the question itself is judiciously expounded: 


COPYRIGHT INFRINGEMENT BY MOVING 
PICTURES. 

Is it a violation of the copyright of a novel to 
reproduce the story of the book in moving pic 
tures and publicly exhibit such moving pictures at 
a theatrical establishment, charging an admission 
fee to the spectators. This question, interesting 
and inmportant both to authors and the managers 
of playhouses, has just been answered in the 
affirmative by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The novel in question was “Ben-Huy,” written 
hy the late Gen. Lew Wallace, of Indiana. A cor- 
poration known as the Kalem Company was en- 
‘gaged fm the business of manufacturing moving 
ipictate films. “By means of them,” says Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “anything of general in- 
terest, from a coronation to a prize fight, is pre- 
sented to the public with almost the illusion of 
reality, latterly even color being more or less re- 
produced.” An expert writer was employed by the 
Kalem Company to digest the story of “Ben-Hur” 
into a brief sketch of the plot, capable of easy 
exposition in action and ready identification; then 
the scenes were acted out by competent perform- 
ers, whose action was recorded on negatives from 
which moving picture films were taken. These 
films were sold and used for moving picture 
shews, being advertised as follows: 

“Ben-Hur. Scenery and Supers by Pain’s Fire- 
works Co. Costumes from Metropolitan Opera 
House. Chariot Race by Third Battery, Brooklyn. 
Positively the Most Superb Moving Picture Spec- 
tacle Ever Produced in America, in Sixteen Mag- 
nificent Scenes. Ben-Hur, Victor.” 

The owner of the copyright of “Ben-Hur,” the 
novel, brought suit in the Federal Court in this 
city to restrain the sale and use of these moving 
pictures, under that provision of the copyright act 
which gives authors the exclusive right to drama- 
tize any of their works; and it is by virtue of that 
provision that the complainants have prevailed not 
only in the lower courts but finally in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. We quote 
from the opinion, which is written by Justice 
Holmes : 

“We are of opinion that ‘Ben-Hur’ was drama- 
tized by what was done. Whether we consider the 
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purpose of this clause of the statute, or the etymio- 
logical history and present tisages of language, 
drama may be achieved by action as well as by 
speech. Action can tell a story, display all the 
tiost vivid relations between men, and depict every 
kind of human emotion without the aid of a word 
It would be impossible to deny the title of drama 
to pantomime as played by masters of the art 
But if a pantomime of ‘Ben-Hur’ would be a 
dramatizing of ‘Ben-Hur’ it would be none the less 
so that it was exhibited to the audience by re 
flection from a glass and not by direct vision of 
the figures, as sometimes has been done in order 
to produce ghostly or inexplicable effects. The 
essence of the matter in the case last supposed 
is not the mechanism employed, but that we see 
the event or story lived. The moving pictures are 
only less vivid than reflections from a mirror 
With the former as with the latter our visual 
impression, what we see, is caused by the real 
pantomime of real men through the medium of 
natural forces, although the machinery is different 
and more complex.” 

The right of Congress to enact atiy copyright 
law at all is derived from the gfant in the Con 
stitution, Article I., section 8, of power to secure 
to authots for a limited time the exclusive right 
to their writings. It was éorttended by cotinsel ir 
the Suprente Court that to construe the copyright 
act as prohibiting the reproduction of the plot of 
a novel in moving pictures was to extend the 
legislation beyond the power thus conferred upon 
Congress and make it protect ideas rather than the 
words in which ideas are clothed. The answer is 
that there is no effort to create a monopoly in the 
ideas of the author by prohibiting the dramatic r« 
production of his work. The dramatization of a 
novel not only reproduces the ideas of the novelist 
but reproduces them in the same general form as 
that which he first adopted fof their expressioti 
The only changes are stich as ate necessary to fit 
the stoty for the stagé. The Sttipreme Cotirt does 
tiot feel at liberty to hold that it is an illegitiniate 
n his 


methotl of protecting the author of a book 
exclusive tight thereto to prohibit others from 
reproducing its substance in the form of moving 
pictures. 

This is a case ih whieh good law is clearly con 
sofiant with good morals, 

The point that I want to call attention to is at 
the bottom of this editorial, where it states that the 
copyright is derived from the Constitution, Article 
I Section 8, according to which authors have the 
power to secure the copyright, that is, the exclusive 
right to their writings. It is the writing which ts 
copyrighted. Furthermore, we know that that 
physical fact—the writing—is sent to Washington, 
to the librarian of Congress, to be entered as such 

Further, it is shown that this was not a question 
of protecting ideas—ideas are not protected; you 
cannot send your idea down to the librarian of Con 
gress, even if it is as big as Johatines Brahme’ 
“Deutsches Requiem” or Johann Sebastian Bach's 
B minor Mass. Try it. If ideas could be copy- 
righted some copyright lawyers would be Chief 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court, a 
whole lot of them, put together. All they would 
have to do would be to copyright their ideas and 
the President would immediately appoint them all 
as Chief Justices, and the Senate would confirm 
them anonymously, that is, without inquiring as to 
who they are ; but the conflict would be tremendous, 
because each one would claim the ideas of the other 
and this is the real kernel of the copyright law, be- 
cause we can decide what the ideas are when they 





must be put in writing, whereas we cannot decide 
what the ideas are when they are only ideas and 
not in writing, chiefly because most of these authori 
ties in one minute would contradict their own ideas, 
which cannot be done when the ideas are put in 
writing. It will be seen in studying this question 
philosophically, entirely free from legal features, 
that the men who made our Constitution had a 
great deal more sense than the men who try to in 
terpret it. 
Music and Morals. 

Some time ago, in the early autumn, an inaugural 
address or lecture was held in one of London’s col 
leges, under the presidency of the well known psy 
chologist, Professor James Sully. The undated 
newspaper clipping credits Dr. William Brown with 
stating, under the heading of “Emotion and 
Morals,” that psychology should be an introduction 
to religion and that no system of ethics could be 
entirely free from our feelings. 

Plato expelled music from his republic because 
the lohian and Lydian music was effeminate and 
the Dorian and Phrygian music was exciting, He 
believed mttsic to be an expression of emotion chief 
ly in rhythm, and Dr. Brown is responsible for the 
statement that at the present day, in certain Kaffir 
tribes, a mistake in the rhythm of a dance was 
punishable by death, which may be so. He further 
states that the “Leit-motif” of Wagner might be a 
true expression, but certainly the attributes of each 
Key could not be ¢! issified, which eorttlcts directly 
with some of the results obtained by investigators 
ot key color rhe doctor also says that a well 
known attthority declares that E flat minor always 
expressed the feeling of the Trinity and anothie: 
stated that it always awakened in him a sense of 
imminent catastrophe 

Music might have an effect on morals, through 
the study of musi low music itself in its pro 
duction can affect an immoral person must be left 


to the individual experience and is a matter which 


is thoroughly empirical. As moral statutes differ 
and as morals of one nation are not accepted by 
other nations, the matter of music and morals be 
comes still more aggravated, as an example of 
which let me quote for mstance the fact, well known 
in modern civilization, that millions of Russians 
wilo consider themselves thorough patriots believe 
in the moral aspect of the pogrom and look upon 
it as an ethical principle \ nation cannot be a 
cused of immorality on an ethical principle because 
another nation that denies it or defies it, differs, as 
the denial proves. For instance, the Esquimos have 
no pogroms because they do not believe in pogroits ; 
if they believed in pogroms they would have them 
and they would drive the whites out or kil! them 
The differences of opinion as to political ethics be 
tween the inhabitants near the Volga and the in 
habitants on the Arctic Sea cannot be decided by 
Now, if both should 


hear Richard Strauss’ “Tod und Verklaerung,”’ how 


us and surely not by them 


would that affect their morals? That is an open 
question and those who believe that morals can bh 
affected by music are welcome to answer it—that 
is, close it. 

To be moral is defined by one man in one way 
and by another intellectual being in an entirely-dif 
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There is no law of morals. I do not 
that there is no moral law, but there 
4 law of morals which one must look to, Sec- 
‘aragraph 9, in order to see what he must 
riven case. The moral law is the law of 
that guides each human being, according 
vn conception of right and wrong; his own 
; and sometimes that changes every twen- 
irs or becomes modified as he grows 
f low is this condition to be changed by 
ch is an art and a science, if the particu- 
n whom the change is to be produced 
a \nd there are millions of people tone- 
ds of millions of people, living every 
re om a key change is as imperceptible as 
if a fly half a mile away. There is a 
in the city of New York who has been 
in, as it is called, on a New 
‘ k daily paper for more than a quarter of a cen- 
iS incapable of deciding at the second 
> en it takes place the change from major to minor, 
NS reverse How is music going to have any 
ot t upon | morals’ Stuppose he is a temper- 
eh ite, preaching against beer, and the 
a ine known as advocating the moral in- 
f beer upon the community, feel them- 
S s called upon to produce an effect upon him, 
e an methods and bring his powerful per- 
i ver to their moral view of beer drinking. 
position would they select to influence 
n favor of their morality? Would it be 
iuser”’ overture with its “Bacchanalia,” 
it be the overture of Cherubini’s “Was- 
5 rson who feels that E flat minor expresses 
of the Trinity must believe in the Trin- 
bs there are about 1,300 million human be- 
world, in the 1,500 millions, who do not 
1 the Trinity. In China there are 400 mil- 
is Colonel Sellers said, each one with 
Be re eyes, to each of whom he expected 
le of his eye lotion. How are they to 
n d by music, by the music of E flat minor, 
usic has no such key? What object 
x key of E flat minor when out of 1,500 
Pata m human beings there is hardly a million that 
about E flat, or minor, or E flat 
< flat major, and how about the morals 
. ther 1,499 millions, who are incapable ot 
1e profoundly cosmic problem of E flat 
Nie not p to the present day no specimen of it 
<4 ( found in the geological deposits from 
1 to the ¢ ape ol Good Hope. 
lave an effect upon morals when the 
there, because it is a question of the 
est of us and,‘as Plato states, it is 
= ic expression which has effect. Certainly 
ae e construction of a fugue or a canon cannot af- 
ae} ct mor [ know of a case of a man who went 
oe eal Beethoven symphony and before it was 
5 ver he left the hall, hurried to the box office 
nted his money returned, and he believed in 
tv and was not a Zionist 
The Poor Critics. 
se, it is taken for granted that critics are 
herwise this would not be headed as it is, 
ak hat this is a mistaken theory and that 
2 rich music critics But after read- 
it is a question whether there 
ritics Che following is an article 
(,erald Cumberland in the Manchester 
in an English music paper : 
loes not pretend to 
aS but is all the same 
*, tten bewildered by the ex 
Pies inarily mtradictory criticisms of new com- 
* reads in the newspapers. If an 
produced at Covent Garden for the first 


f Sir Henry Wood gives the first British 
nance of a symphonic poem by Richard 
ordinary man experiences a perfectly 


ee tural desire to know something of the work in 





question, and he buys three or four daily papers 
which make a feature of more or less expert musi- 
cal criticism. What A says in one paper B con- 
tradicts in another, while C sits on the fence and 
D gets out of the difficulty by saying “It is im- 
possible to pronounce a definite opinion on this 
work at a first hearing.” Now, if musical criti- 
cism be written pr‘marily for the ordinary man 
with an inquiring turn of mind (as it presumably 
is), it will be acknowledged that he is extremely 
badly treated. In time—in a very little time—he 
comes to despise critics altogether, and decides 
(most wisely) that he can get along very well 
without them. If there is no unanimity of opinion, 
he says, there is no opinion at all; at least, no 
opinion that is worth kaving. What would hap- 
pen, he asks with indignation, if a patient with 
appendicitis consulted three doctors, each of whom 
diagnosed the case entirely differently from the 
others? How could the world get along if judges 
on the bench disagreed the one with the other? 
Well, of course, the answer.to these ques- 

tions is that doctors do proverbially diagnose the 
most simple cases in an entirely different manner, 
and that even judges have been known to hold _.dif- 
ferent views concerning a particular point of law. 
It is the privilege and, seemingly, the business of 
experts, to contradict each other as flatly as they 
possibly can. That, in short, is what experts are 
for. But, so far as musical criticism is concerned, 
it is perhaps necessary to give an explanation of 
the antagonistic and mutually destructive views of 
various well known writers. And, first of all, it 
should be remembered that never in the whole 
history of music was the art in such a state of 
unmitigated chaos as it is at the present moment. 
There are not two schools of musical composi- 
tion: there are twenty—or perhaps even two hun- 
dred, Let me mention some of them to you. There 
is the Italian school as represented by Mascagni 
all melody and color; there is the Italian school 
of Puccini—a fair amount of admirable melody 
joined together by declamation which is supported 
by harmony a la Debussy; there is the Italian 
school of Perosi, the priest composer, whose facile 
tunes would (and probably do) make a man like 
Palestrina turn in his grave. There, you see, are 
three distinct schools from Italy alone; if Italy 
can produce three, how many may we expect from 
Germany? This column, fortumately enough, is 
neither wide nor long enough to permit my enu- 
merating them, and I am thankful. All these 
schools detest each other quite frankly, and their 
different adherents tell each’ other so without 
mincing their words. It is only this week that I 
received from an eminent musician in Berlin a 
seventeen page letter of the most furious indigna- 
tion at the selection of conductors made by the 
Hallé Concerts Society for the coming season. 
Certain gentlemen whom I know to be extremely 
able were called “idiots” and “fools,” and the most 
extravagant ebuse was heaped on various con- 
ductors of European reputation. Contemplate, 
for a moment, the world of politics in Great 
Britain. You know what we all say in private about 
Mr. X and Mr. Y, and you can guess pretty well 
what Mr. X and Mr. Y say about us. Now art, 
for some reason difficult either to appreciate or 
understand, has the power of infuriating people 
even more than politics. Richard Strauss has 
turned more friends into enemies than either bi- 
metallism or Tariff Reform. It has divided musical 
Europe inte two camps, each of which is sub- 
divided beyond computation by lesser lights like 
Reger, Ravel, Bantock, Debussy, etc. Home Rule, 
believe me, is as nothing compared with a problem 
like Delius. Now, why is this? How is it that 
so called experts cannot decide once and for all 
whether or not Richard Strauss should be per- 
mitted to go on composing or be confined in- 
definitely in a private nursing home? The answer 
is so simple, that I feel sure you have already 
guessed it. It is this: music is merely a matter 
of taste. We pretend that we possess settled and 
firmly established canons of art. It is not true. 
The canons of musical art of Debussy are certain- 
ly not those, say, of Sir Frederick Bridge. Sir 
Frederick possesses just as much knowledge of 
music as that owned by Debussy. But they dis- 
agree. And they disagree because one of them 
likes one kind of art and the other likes another. 
That is the explanation. It is, you see, simplicity 
itself. The critic, then, simply voices his own in- 
dividual tastes. He can do nothing more, and he 
who attempts to do more is not playing the game. 
There are, of course, certain works about which 
there can be no difference of opinion among edu- 


cated musicians. It is the sante in literature. If 
a man shows you a sonnet he has written possess- 
ing twenty-one lines, you tell him gently and firm- 
ly that it is not a sonnet at all. That is a matter 
of fact, not of opinion. But in all art that is not 
obviously weak and dull and incompetent, there is 
room for difference of opinion. Therefore, next 
time you see two musical critics in conflict, do not 
blame them, but blame the work they are criticis- 
ing. 

Mr. Cumberlarid decides finally that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion in art, because it is a matter of 
taste. That is a fundamental error, because the 
question of taste does not prevail in the end; in the 
end the zsthetic law prevails; otherwise millions of 
compositions that were declared at the time to be 
artistic and that are now dead, would be living if 
music with Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms. But they are dead and they are dead be- 
cause it was not a question of taste, as at the time 
they tasted very well; and some taste well now, 
which in the history of music will hardly “have a 
line, and this must be, in accordance with the in- 
alterable laws in the nature of our being, our ideal- 
istic being. We are influenced by the moment, 
which is influenced by the past, but neither the pst 
nor the present has a monopoly of our ideas, which 
are the result of the amalgam of both. Many artis- 
tic effects are temporary, because they lack the 
supreme element or constituent of the amalgam; 
they represent too little of the past or too little 
of the present, or too little of each or too much of 
each. 

If any art were a question of taste, the artistic 
conception of anybody, no matter how small its 
basis may be, would have the same effect upon the 
art as the judgment of the artistically cultivated in- 
telligence, and there is a great deal of intelligence in 
this world that has no artistic ingredient, although 
it may be unconsciously artistic in its intelligence 
itself; and the artistic intelligence does not neces- 
sarily mean any intelligence of art ; art has its laws: 
how, then, can it be a question of taste, because the 
law proceeds only after that which has been de- 
clared by the generally accepted taste to be proper 
is embraced by the law? During the chaotic condi- 
tion before this decision has been rendered art pre- 
vails and that which is artistic lives, while that 
which is inartistic must die. Now, these are primi- 
tive rules of zsthetics, and when we begin to study 
them we find these rules at the very outset, most of 
them, as a matter of course, based upon human 
logic. 

Criticism "is a matter of taste, not opinion. A 
great deal of criticism is not opinion at all and 
much opinion does not. come under the head of 
criticism, Criticism itself has been undergoing a 
revolution during the last score of years, that is the 
whole system of criticism; it has become scientific, 
documentary and not merely a literary expression, 
although that is essential. 

Criticism may be a human document by being the 
expression of a human intelligence and then it may 
be taste, but that intelligence does not necessarily 
express itself through the laws of art or of that par- 
ticular art which it criticises. Individual taste is 
a matter of taste and every one is entitled to the 
freedom or pleasure that that exercise of taste gives. 
If this individual taste is applied to criticism, it 
may not at all come under the laws of criticism. If 
criticism were a matter of taste, all individual opin- 
ion, being taste, could be criticism, which, of course, 
it is not. Because a painting pleases vou it does 
not follow that it is an artistic painting. 

Mr. Cumberland says that: “Tf a man shows you 
a sonnet he has written, possessing twenty-one lines, 
you tel! him gently and firmly that it is not a son- 
net at all.” Why do you tell him that? Pecause a 
sonnet has not twenty-one lines? Suppose a son- 
net with its fourteen lines is a rotten work, what 
have the fourteen lines to do with the sonnet? It 
is not a sonnet because it has fourteen lines, because 
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the sonnet must be an artistic creation in the form 
ot poetry ; it is not the fourteen lines. This applies 
to a sonata just as it applies to a sonnet, and for 
this reason there are millions of sonatas as dead as 
the proverbial doornail, because they do not con- 
form with the rules of art in their substance. They 
were written correctly, but the substance was not 
artistic. The form was there, but there was no con- 
tent ; it was an empty form and the artistic opinion, 
based upon the laws of art, rejected the sonata, and 
it went into the waste basket, not because it was a 
question of taste, but because it was a question of 
aesthetics, of art. 

A new composer appears; one set of critics say 
that he is no good and another set of critics say 
that he is. That happened to Beethoven, that hap- 
pened to Brahms. What have we to say about the 
taste of those critics and writers who denounced 
Beethoven, of those who denounced Brahms? If 
it was a question of taste, what has become of their 
taste?) Mr, Cumberland might say that it is a ques- 
tion of good taste and bad taste and then he would 


‘be right, 


The Ninety and Nine. 


In the now celebrated interview of Frank Dam 
rosch, who is the President of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art, he not only said that ninety-nine per cent. 
of the music teachers are incompetent; he said a 
great many other things which might with grace 
come from one whose official position would not 
give his statements a presumptuous air, because it 
must be remembered that Mr, Damrosch, among 
other things, is a competitor in the field of musical 
instruction and that there are other men (and 
women), known as musi¢al instructors, who have 
helped to build up a sufficient desire and even an 
anxiety among the people to study music, that 
brought about the establishment through endow- 
ment of the very institution from which Mr. Dam- 
rosch draws his $12,000 a year. Had these people 
not inculcated a taste for music sufficiently strong 
to manifest itself in such a desire, there could have 
been no Musical Institute from which Mr. Dam- 
rosch could draw his $12,000 a year and such 
stipends as come in addition through the occupancy 
of such a position. Mr. Damrosch said in his inter- 
view, in which he claimed that ninety-nine per cent. 
of the music teachers are incompetent, the follow- 
ing: 

There is more noise than music. People drum 
the piano instead of playing it. They have no 
idea of touch, phrasing and expression. Their 
musical taste is vulgar and without any concep- 
tion of beauty and refinement. In listening to 
musical performance, they admire the mountebank 
virtuoso, and fail to appreciate the true musician, 
and do not give a thought to the art work itself. 

Now, who are the people that drum the piano in- 
stead of playing it? During the seven or eight 
years or more of life of the Musical Institute of 
which he has been president from its beginning, the 
musical public has heard no pupil from that insti- 
tute play the piano, and therefore cannot distin- 
guish whether such a pupil is drumming or playing. 
Which pupils are drumming the piano—which pu- 
pils from the studios of the piano teachers of the 
United States—instead of playing the piano? The 
offense lies in the generality of this characterization, 
this insult to his own colleagues, for the purpose 
of advertising the institution of which he is the 
head, that has not yet produced for the public esti- 
mate a piano playing pupil. 

Then he says that the musical taste is vulgar. 
Whose musical taste is vulgar? The musical taste 
of the pupils of his institution? Does he know any- 
thing about the taste of the pupils of other insti- 
tutions, schools and studios? They are not study- 
ing in his Institute. Those musicians who are dis- 
tributed all over the United States, giving lessons 
for years past, certainly were not connected with 
him or his institute; and what does Dr. Damrosch 
refer to when he speaks of the mountebank vir- 


tuoso? Who is the mountebank virtuoso? The 
virtuoso that comes here from Europe, going way 
back with Thalberg and ending with the latest 
comer, Bachaus, these virtuosi are not mountebanks. 
And are the virtuosi of America, who play in this 
country as their home, are they mountebanks and 
are the mountebanks only limited to piano virtuosi? 
If there are mountebank virtuosi, are there rot 
mountebank conductors, or are there not mounte- 
bank singers, are there not mountebank composers ? 

Are the pianists who play in Boston publicly, in 
New York publicly, in Chicago publicly, are they 
the American mountebank virtuosi? Who is the 
mountebank virtuoso who is preferred in this coun- 
try? Let us have the name. Who is the mounte- 
bank virtuoso admired by the vulgar taste of the 
country? Can Damrosch give us a reply by men- 
tioning one name? It surely cannot be Signor 
Consolo, because he is a remarkably gifted artist 
whose musical knowledge exceeds Damrosch’s, 
which can be proved by examining both of them. 
In most lines of music Consolo is far more 
grounded and thorough than Damrosch. It cannot 
be Stojowski, who has also been a successful teacher 
and virtuoso, Stojowski as a musician and pianist 
surpasses Damrosch to such a degree that the two 
names as musicians do not compare; they only con 
trast. Who are the mountebank piano virtuosi? 
Here are two whose names are associated with 
Damrosch’s own institute and their income is small 
compared to his. If it is not a question of foreign 
piano virtuosi and it is only limited to the American 
mountebanks, this reference cannot include Consolo 
or Stojowski or Gunn of the Tribune of Chicago 
It cannot refer to those legitimate pianists con 
nected with the Cincinnati schools of music. whe 
play publicly or otherwise, because those players are 
ahead of Damrosch as players and musicians. While 
he was clerking ina Denver sheet music store they 
were studying music, and no doubt he does not pre 
tend to be a musician of that caliber, that would 
put him in line with such musicians as Becker 
the American piano virtuoso, or such a favorite as 
Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, or such a performer of 
the classics as Augusta Cottlow. Who are tliose 
mountebank virtuosi? Mr. Damrosch will not men 
tion their names. Alexander 
Lambert formerly played publicly, before he be 
came a prominent pedagogue, Felix Fox is a piano 
virtuoso of eminence, and his programs are not only 
interesting but unique. There is Ernest Schelling, 
one of the prominent pianists in Europe today, who 
will be here next season. One of the best known 
local pianists is Isabel Hauser, and another one is 
Ernest Hutcheson, who lives in this country per- 
These are iegitimate artists and Mr 
Chicago has a 


Josefty is not one. 


manently. 
Damrosch cannot refer to them. 
number, Boston has a number and all over the 
country we can find them, doing good work and 
not criticising Mr. Damrosch or his institute, but 
playing and giving lessons successfully. Howard 
Brockway must not be overlooked, nor Ethel Alte- 
mus and Hermann Genss and many others. Who 
are the mountebank virtuosi ? 

Of course, Mr, Damrosch will not reply, or rather 
Dr. Damrosch, as they call him now. This state- 
ment of Damrosch is nearly as puerile as that which 
he made about the percentage of competent music 
teachers. It is not so much the statements ; it is not 
their contents either, because, after all, we know 
about these conditions and we put the proper val- 
uation on them, and by we I mean the musical 
public. It is the fact that the head of a musical 
institute, which is endowed and independent, should 
use his official position to criticise his colleagues 
publicly. That is the seriousness that flows from 
these utterances. 


The Other. 
Some time before this interview in the Times bv 
Frank Damrosch, Walter Damrosch was inter- 
viewed, on June 18. Each of them had large pic- 


tures in the center of the page and around them ap- 
peared their wisdom. In the Walter Johannes Dam- 
rosch interview he says in answer to this question: 
“Have we not then produced any worthy musical 
pieces?” (That is the form of the question of the 
interviewer who speaks of musical pieces.) “I do 
not think of any at this time, but we are doing bet 
ter in some directions.” That is another definite 
statement, and the statement was made after the 
new American operas had been produced at the 
Metropolitan last season and at the Boston Opera 
House. 

It is the air of superiority of the Damrosches 
that makes these interviews more than interesting ; 
every one would suppose that they are the leaders 
of musical opinion in their Assembly Districts. It 
would be still more interesting, however, if we could 
hear the opinion of the others with whom the Dam 
rosches compete, as to what they think of the Dam 
rosches in their particular fields. A symposium of 
these outsiders, whom the Damrosches relegate into 
the nirvana of nothingness, might be still more in 
teresting than what the Damrosches say. But 
everybody does not care to be interviewed in daily 
papers and play the hero to the reporter. There 
are some people whose feeling of ethics prevents any 
expression of opinion, publicly or otherwise, that 
might reflect upon a colleague in art or a colleague 
in a profession. In the first place, the etiquette of 
every profession prohibits it, and in the next place 
the ethical sense, even without the professional eti 
quette, repulses it. The refined intellect never 
countenances it and even treats it contemptuously ; 
but as the old Roman said: “There is no disputing 
about taste.”” Some people can make a meal of roast 
ed chestnuts ; some people believe that Beethoven is 
becoming archaic; some people will publicly criti 
cise their colleagues, but I have never seen it com- 


ing from an architect 


On the Voice. 


The development of the human voice as an 1n 
strument is proceeding with the enormous expans 
ion in America particularly, and the schools and 
studios are full of young women and young men 
who are anxious to study under a proper system 
for the purpose of singing to the people, because 
the attraction in the voice development, outside of 
the fascination of the study, is the anticipation of 
public delivery ; with some for the purpose of a live 
lihood, with others for the purpose of a public 
career. 

\ voice maker, that is, a musical voice maker, 
whose name is known all over the country through 
the success of his pupils, which means his own suc 
cess, is Oscar Saenger, and I learn that Mr. 
Saenger has about concluded to reduce the time that 
he has been devoting to the direct subject of voice 
placing and vocal style, etc., to a much broader ac 
tion, by limiting most of it to the determination of 
voice characteristics. This would make Mr. Saen 
ger a voice diagnostician, which in fact he is. There 
are many instances now on record which prove the 
correctness of Mr. Saenger’s diagnosis and the sing 
ers are making brilliant public careers on the very 
lines indicated by Mr. Saenger. Conried called 
upon Mr. Saenger in the Rappold case for a de 
cision. Hammerstein called upon Mr. Saenger in 
the Harrold case for a decision, for a professional 
diagnosis: in the Berger baritone-tenor case Mr 
Saenger made the decision and there are many other 
instances in which Mr. Saenger made the diagnosis 
and declared the timbre of the voice and its char 
acter. He is consequently, through practical evi 
dence before us, professionally a voice diagnostician 
and he will probably conclude to limit, with a few 
exceptions or to a certain number of hours per day, 
his work for that purpose. Students, professional 
singers, vocal artists, people with voices who have 
not begun to apply study or system to the develop 
ment of the same, will be treated by Mr. Saenger 
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Orchestras. 


York should have a permanent orchestra; 

late Mr, Pulitzer’s will does not enable the 

to establish a permanent orchestra 

rb vill be, to a great extent, nullified. The 
tra performers at present who play these or- 
erts in New York also play at balls, at 

ni it dances, at reunions, in restaurants and 
theater orchestras, and they are therefore com- 


| to play the very lowest type of music with 
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sical ideal. We should have a permanent orches- 
tra in New York in which the performers only 
play in the orchestra, with the possibility of some 
lessons when there are no rehearsals, but the re- 
hearsals should take place every day in the week 
and the performances before the public should rep- 
resent the finjshed rehearsals. This is not the case 
in New York, and it is not the case anywhere except 
in Boston; but the great city of New York, the cen- 
ter of the greatest wealth on earth, the modern 
Rome and Carthage combined, should at least have 
a permanent orchestra of one hundred, with a con- 
ductor of indisputable rank and power, not elected 
by the orchestra, but appointed to discipline it and 
a man who should be free from all business per- 
taining to the orchestra and its engagements ; and 
his orchestr: should be the musical focus of our 
great city of New York, which is said to have the 
most perfect police force in the world and the fast- 
est underground express trains, the biggest railway 
depots, the highest buildings, the fastest elevators, 
the biggest tips and the dirtiest taxicabs. Besides 
this it has the richest individuals as such on earth, 
with the least cash and the most money. Now, why 
should we not have the greatest hall, the highest 
priced conductor, the most permanent orchestra, the 
largest organ and the most powerful chorus? New 
York is incomplete without these. 

Our critics say that we have the greatest opera. 
We have the greatest opera conductor and the 
greatest operatic impresario. We have not the 
greatest baseball club, because Philadelphia has that, 


but our university has the largest attendance. We are 
going to have the longest aqueduct line, with 700,- 
000 million gallons an hour’s supply, and yet we 


have not a permanent orchestra. We have the 


iargest number of athletic and sporting clubs and 
the dirtiest streets and the biggest aggregation of 
private gambling saloons, but we have no perma- 
nent orchestra. Therefore the city is incomplete, in: 
spite of all these other advantages, such, for im- 
stance, as the largest display of electric business; 
signs at night, reminding us that we must not putt 
business aside, even when it is over. Having the 
ugliest buildings and streets in the world, we ought 
to compensate ourselves by having a permanent or- 
chestra, so when we see what is ugly we at least 
hear what is not ugly. 

We have 99 per cent. of our music teachers in- 
competent, as Frank Damrosch says. We ought to 
get away, therefore, from these Damrosch perform- 
ances that have been going on now for nearly fifty 
years and establish a permanent orchestra, in which 
the musicians do not play outside, and then it is 
up to us that this large percentage of incompetent 
music teachers will, after all, be reduced to some- 
thing normal. We could get along even with nine- 
ty-eight per cent. of incompetents, for Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s percentage is a little too high, and after- 
hearing good music played for another forty years 
by a permanent orchestra, conducted by competent 
leaders, we might find the doctor's estimate re- 
duced. We should hope so, at least. 

BLU MENBERG. 





WHAT TO HEAR. 
twenty-second chapter of Coleridge's 
Biographia Literaria” occurs a passage that is well 
rth the attention of all students of music. The 
poet and critic says: , “It is noticeable how 
d an acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
ll suffice to form a correct and even a sensi- 
taste, where none but masterpieces have been 
een and admired; while, on the other hand, the 
st correct notions, and the widest acquaintance 
ry ith the rks of excellence of all ages and coun- 
not perfectly secure us against the con 
tagious familiarity with the far more numerous off- 
{ of tastelessness or of a perverted taste. If 
€ case, as it notoriously is, with the arts 
and painting,’ etc. 
lt is the art of music that concerns us at present, 
igious familiarity” with the offspring 
perverted taste 
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se acquaintance with the masterpieces 
e t is limited. We are also convinced that there 
umerous musicians amongst us whose ac- 

ice With the masterpieces of the musical art 
ae f ny land extensive lhe trouble is to find, 
ian whose knowledge of the good is large 

but the man who knows nothing of the 
% in art. And how are we to avoid hearing the 
; How can a man write Eng 
Ikmerson or Ruskin when he hears the 
treet and the colloquialisms of com- 


r tro morn till dewy eve 


One cannot read the sporting columns of the 

a y papers and have a mind filled with language 
ind Tennyson, Nor can the young com 
4 er hope to rid himself of the contamination of 
undings by. attending an occasional sym 
oncert, Of course, he must hear all the 

(i music he can. That is imperative. And it is 
} id sign in a musician’s disposition when he loses 
erest in concerts. No man should shut himself 
the influences of the best music who cannot 
himself off trom the influences of bad 
| rT Hle stays away from a symphony concert 
‘ ecause he has heard everything on the program a 
e) en time In the meantime, however, a brazen 
chine of an inferior make next door is 


by lually accustoming his ear to vile, metallic 


sounds, common to cheap grade instruments, so 
that in a few months he is ready to believe the 
manufacturer of it when he advertises that his in- 
struments “are just like the human voice.” It is 
impossible for a musical ear that has heard only 
the finest instruments of music to hear a low grade 
mechanical reproduction of music without irrita- 
tion. But the ear gets to tolerate all kinds of in- 
ferior musical sounds unless that ear is constantly 
refreshed by hearing the best. 

We go to the theater to witness a drama, and, 
incidentally, we hear a rough noisy orchestra filling 
up intervals with musical din to encourage conver- 
sation. We pass along the street and meet with 
several mechanical pianos on wheels roaring out 
the latest popular song and two-step. 

We go into a restaurant and find a collection of 
peace breakers with a violin, a clarinet, and a harp, 
especially engaged to strum and toot to the’ sipping 
of soup and the clatter of platters. We cannot get 
away from the everlasting sound of bad music. 
Even the death of a policeman is made hideous with 
the brassy horrors of those who follow the bier and 
swallow the beer. 

And who shall describe the pandemonium of 
jangle and jar with which the rabble of our cities 
exorcise the ghost of the dying year and welcome 
in the new? Why do our street youths delight in 
ugly sounds? We must begin with repressing the 
noises of the vulgar before we can hope for the 
highest results from the effects of good concerts. 
[It is all very well to pride ourselves on our great 
number of fine orchestras. But we must not for- 
get that musical vulgarity makes itself more often 
heard than musical culture does. 

Coleridge was undoubtedly right in his assertion, 
though it is practically impossible for any of us to 
live up to his ideal of hearing only the good and 
never the bad. Still, that should not prevent us 
from hearing all the good we can hear and shutting 
our ears to the bad whenever possible, or avoiding 
it altogether. 

\ REMARKABLY handsome publication of fifty- 
two pages is the Christmas number of the Pacific 
Coast Musical Review, of which Alfred Metzger 
is editor and proprietor. The significance of 
the artistic cover picture is described as 


follows in the chief editorial announcement: 
“The front page design of the paper is emblematic 
of the Panama Pacific International Exposition, 
which will take place in 1915, and in honor of 
which we publish the first section of an Exposition 
Number. On the right hand side of the cover is 
the Statue of Liberty, representing the nation; un- 
derneath that is New York harbor, representing the 
East. On the left hand side of the cover is Eureka, 
representing California, and underneath that the 
Golden Gate. On the bottom of the page, con- 
necting the East with the West, is an unfinished 
section of the Panama Canal. On top of the page 
forming a background to the name of the paper is 
an imaginary sketch of the Panama Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. . . . The supplement half 
tone represents Lillian Nordica singing at the 
ground breaking ceremonies in Golden Gate Park 
in the presence of the President of the United 
States.” Numerous half tone photographs of Cali- 
fornia artists fill the inside pages, together with 
many interesting news items, editorials, critical re- 
ports and other writings of general musical import. 
The Pacific Coast Musical Review is one of the 
most valued exchanges which come to THe Mvu- 
SICAL CoURTER office, and this paper extends hearty 
congratulations to its far Western contemporary on 
the present impressive issue of itself. Felicitations 
are offered also to Editor Metzger personally, for 
his enterprise and progressiveness, and for his cour- 
age in fighting for the cause of musical art, against 
bigotry, provincialism and devastating professional 
jealousy. In the eleven years of his activity as the 
head of the Musical Review, Alfred Metzger has 
succeeded in making it a real power on the Pacific 
Coast, and as such it now is recognized all over the 
country. 
womans poneiitnaio 

In its all French program, January 5 and 6, the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra includes Franck’s 
D minor symphony, a stupendous work; Debussy’s 
atmospheric “Faun” prelude; Saint-Saéns’ delight- 
ful G minor piano concerto (played by Ernest 
Hutcheson), and three excerpts from Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” 


a aaa 

Cart Burrian writes to Tae Musicar Courter 
that he does not read newspapers. The fact is evi- 
dent from the spelling in his letter. 
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The Milan Monopoly is doing what any monop 
oly would do; it asserts its rights and insists upon 
enforcing them. It may not be infringing against 
any laws and therefore it may commit no crimes, 
because it is protected by the laws which give it its 
power. The American people have made those 
laws for the protection of this and other foreign 
monopoly, The material which they own and which 
they use for commercial purposes is an aggregation 
of copyrighted articles called operas, and through 
the ownership of this commercial article called 
operas the business is presumably done under the 
law. There is no difference at all, so far as the ob- 
ject and purposes and results go, between the deal- 
ings of this monopoly in operas and the dealings of 
any other monopoly in potatoes, because the mo- 
nopoltes in manufacture and commerce desire to 
sell their products at the highest prices, free from 
competition, and when they succeed they are called 
monopolies ; when they fail they resume the former 
condition of competition—that is, the elements that 


* constitute them. 


In the manufacture of operas, first through the 
purchase of manuscripts and then through the 
printing and publishing of them, many collateral op- 
eratic and musical ingredients flow among them, 


. for instance, besides the partitur or score of the 


opera, the individual parts of the players of instru- 
ments and chorus parts, the vocal score with the 
piano accompaniment, etc. This vocal score is the 
largest of the commercial exhibits of the opera 
manufacturing business, because the scores are sold 
to the people who wish to play the opera through 
the piano, to the singers, the studios, the members 
of the various opera companies who want to become 
acquainted with the opera, etc. No doubt that a 
million copies of some of these old vocal scores 
have been sold, each. Considering the reprints, 
after the expiration of the copyright, the vocal 
scores of “Trovatore,” of “Traviata,” of “Lucia,” 
of “Faust” must have been sold to the extent of 
several million copies each. 

Now, of course, comes the right of production 
which the monopoly owns and which consists of this 
material and the descriptive forms for the produc- 
tion of the work and through which the monopoly 
secures its power, and the scenery and costumes 
that are manufactured under the influence of the 
monopoly. The monopoly furthermore controls the 
engagement of the singers, and its representatives 
frequently reject leading singers, under the plea 
that they wish their operas only to be sung by such 
singers as are selected by them for the purpose of 
making a success. These favorites, selected by the 
monopoly, work for the monopoly and use their, in- 
fluence to have operas of the monopoly sung as fre- 
quently as possible. From this method the monop- 
oly secures control of the students in the studios, 
by selecting its favored teachers, also its conductors, 
in fact the very opera houses in which the monopoly 
operas are to be produced. It has its agents in all 
the large opera giving cities and these agents carry 
out the orders of the opera monopoly, just as any 
other agents of a monopoly do the same kind of 
work, all of them doing business, as we ca'l it, and 
in this instance commerce in music, and that is the 
condition that necessarily has arisen through the 
monopoly that copyright gives to any one. The 
monopoly in this case is only a question of degree, 
the quality being the same. A song writer who gets 
a copyright has a monopoly of that song; the Milan 
Monopoly has a monopoly of operas, and it is all 
the same, except as a question of degree, and it is 
all business, commerce of exactly the same type in 
its character as the gathering in of potatoes and 
the securing of a corner or the control of the po- 
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tato market, if that were possible, or of the wheat 
market, as has been possible, 

This should be understood by the musical world 
and all sentimentality should be removed from our 
idealistic vision, and we should conclude, as people 
with common sense should, that monopoly in music 
means money, just as monopoly in commerce or 
manufacture means money, and it is a question of 
manufacture because the music must be manufac- 
tured before it can be controlled and sold. 

But the Milan Monopoly is not satisfied with sell- 
ing its monopolistic product ; it comes to us to dic- 
tate to us the terms under which we cannot even 
produce operas that are no loager protected by 
copyright. We cannot produce any old Italian free 
operas, unless we purchase the material from the 
Milan Monopoly and the Milan Monopoly will not 
sell us the materia! of the free operas, unless we 
make a contract with the monopoly which compels 
us to buy each year a new opera, whether we pro 
duce it or not, and which compels us to give a fixed 
number of performances of its copyrighted operas 
at its price, and unless we do so at its price and on 
its terms, even submitting to its dictation as to the 
artists we must engage, we can do no business with 
it on its new operas and those which it controls 
through copyrght. 

Now we can become entirely free from the domi 
nation of the monopoly, very simply and in this 
Manner: If we decide as Mr. Dippel has and as 
Mr. Hammerstein has, not to give any of the operas 
owned by the Milan Monopoly, which are still con 
trolled through copyright, and then we can give all 
the old Italian operas, “Lucia,” “Traviata,” “Trova 
“Don 


and many other fine works, without pay- 


tore,” “Norma,” “Somnambula,” “Rigoletto,” 
Carlos,” 
ing anything to any one or to the Monopoly, be- 
cause they are in free domain and the material can 
be bought and exists and it is easier to produce; 
it is very quickly accomplished, this production of 
the old opera masterpieces which are still claimed 
by the Monopoly. 

What falls out? 
actually not necessary—see Dippel and Hammer 
stein—"“ Aida,” “Otello,” “Falstaff,” 
The “Cavalleria” is not owned by the Monopoly, 
but through a combination with its publisher it can 
dictate on that work ; but it happens that the “Caval 
leria” is free, not having been copyrighted in 
\merica. And the 
lutely and not relatively—the “Cavalleria” is worth 


The Puccini operas, which are 


“Gioconda.” 


“Cavalleria,” we say it abso- 


all the Puccini operas combined, as a work of mu- 
sical merit. It is an opera built up out of its roots, 
out of its own forms and is a splendid classic ; it is 
not a musical melodrama. 

Why then should we submit to this monopoly when 
it is not necessary? Why should we send hundreds 
of thousands of dollars into the treasury of the 
monopoly, to make it stronger than it is, when it is 
Who are the beneficiaries? No one 
has as yet intimated that there is anything corrupt 


not necessary ¢ 


about this matter, yet, under a monopoly all kinds 
of individual advantages are apt to be gained, or 
anticipated, and as the monopoly becomes more des- 
perate in its attempts to control still more territory, 
everything is possible in the shape of corruption 
The question, therefore, again must be put: Who 
are the beneficiaries under the action of the mo- 
nopoly in the United States? Mr. Dippel and Mr. 
Hammerstein could not be reached; they declared 
their independence and consequently there was no 
corruption fund big enough to be applied to those 


who might have influenced these two men. We can, 


therefore, conclude that there is no difficulty what- 
ever in abandoning the operas of the monopoly in 
the United States. 


ONOPOLY. 


lhe Metropolitan Opera House is independent, 
and with an advance of prices for subscription hard- 
ly a seat can be purchased, even for operas in which 
the casts are not very attractive. There is no dif 
ference whatever, so far as the operas are con 
cerned, and the New York public and the strangers 
who purchase the tickets from the hotel, those peo 
ple who attend opera for the sake of opera, are not 
interested particularly in the question of the opera 
itself, 
discriminate, because when the better class uf operas 


No one could tell us that the boxholders 


are produced they usually come half an hour later 
than the late hour at which they generally arrive. 
Che boxholders are interested in the stars, and the 
public is interested in the stars, and the operas are 
moonshine. No one could tell us, as old overa stu 
dents after thirty-two vears of existence as THe 
Musica. Courter, that it is Puccini who craws, or 


wr Gounod 


Wagner who draws, It is the singers, 
and that is the reason Dippel and Hammerstein do 
not care a rap for the monopoly. They are not 
interested in the operas; they are only interested in 
giving the public singers and casts that will sell 
tickets 


ing the monopoly in America 


Chere is no excuse whatever for maintain 
n the basis of any 
particular composer being an essential necessity 
What is Mr. Russell hunting for in Europe when 
he travels from Scandinavia to Calabria and fron 
Budapest to Bordeaux? Is Mr. Russel! hunting 
operas? He is looking for singers and for com 
binations, for a star cast or a dramatic or a rheu 
matic soprano, He does not care for the opera un- 
less the opera gives an opportunity for the cast, be 
cause he knows that the public wants the singers, 
whether it be Puccini or Piccini, Rossini or Bellini 

Therefore there is no excuse whatever for the 
opera managers in Boston and New York to make 
a new contract for next season with the Milan Mo 
nopoly ; any excuse at this stage of the game ts 
“ausgespielt,’ and the public will not accept it. Who 
cares to hear "Butterfly," particularly when Miss 
Farrar puts the baby forward as the chief guy of 
the performance That situation is absolutely dis 
gusting, if you look upon it from an artistic view 
point. 

lf New York and 


tract with the Milan Monopoly, 


Boston enter upon a new con 
the public will de 
mand some explanation of the reasons; at present 
there is none whatever 
° 

[He gossip in musical New York must be a 
source of healthful mental food for many good 
folk, judging from its popularity and the avidity 
with which it is consumed lo publish only a 
small percentage of it would require a bigger paper 
than this rather big weekly, and it would make in 
teresting reading \ good title for another musi 
cal paper would be “Musical Gossip” (memories 
of Ossip Gabrilowitch’s “Mahler brochure”), and 
it would soon reach a circulation of 250,000, judg 
ing from the manner in which the Etude and other 
musical papers so rapidly passed the 200,000 mark 
Another good title for another musical paper would 
be “Music and Morals,” and such a paper coulk 
embrace such subjects as “Cruelty to Animals and 
Song “Throat 
Gongs,” “The Police Whistle,” “Sunday 


Monday,” “Correction of Smoking Evils to Keep 


Birds,” Curers “Ambulance 


Music on 
the Singers in Condition,” “Music and Malaria. 
Such a paper would certainly each a circulation 
of a million copies an issue soon after its twenty 
We know it 


There should be at least 100 musical weekly papers, 


third number. There is no limit 


all with enormous circulations, it. order to keep the 
post office busy ; it isn’t busy enough with ten only 
we need one hundred 
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a PACIFIC ORCHESTRAL CONDITIONS. 
: “Svmphonic San 
barely had time to reach that city before 

remarks in the Pacific Coast Musical 


cent editorial called 


ere received here, showing a telepathic 
deas prompted by the same striking 


hestra to be worthy of San_ Francisco 
of musicians who do virtually nothing 
musicians 
working 


mphonie It is as impossible for 
ctory symphony after 


or eight hours a day, as it is for a 


concerts, 


= anist to give satisfactory concerts when sing- 
fés or theaters the balance of the day. 
that the 
to annul 


believe 
sufficient 


le i make wus 


irying to 


his personality 1s 


w of nature and change a musician tired 


> : 
ie y-day drudgery injto 


a symphony player, whose 


n the alert and whose artistic faculties 


the lohtest 


npossibility No 


he tries to make us be 
leader in 


sign, 
symphony 


mplish such a feat. Certain leaders may 


. etter results from the musicians than others, but 
life in a man when he is weary of his 


constant drudgery. Impurities in 


reason of 


gm@ishness im interpretation must ap- 


composed of musicians 


ympho orchestra 


living aside from playing 


earn their 


at ( No matter how fine material we may 


real quality, the real value, the 


Cl » the 


character of such material can 


xploited until the musicians are given 


: ' to resign from their “jobs’’ in cafés and 


te their lives to symphony playing only 


puted the ability of our musicians, we 


physical strength and mental power 


¢ everal things at one time 
the 


ers who make the noon- 


iUSICAL COURIERS position on 


ony play 
kins ring at cafes and res 
which knows the 


even better than 


a paper 
of { in San Francise 
me in Chicago, and to a large 
same in New York, until 


a |. COURIER agitated -against the dis- 


be the 
= tate of affairs and secured better pay and 
igagements for the players from the 
in the metropolis. 
cles should take heed of the same matter 
ecures the quasi permanent or- 
r which the Graphic of that city calls so 

recent issue 

olution to the orchestral situation in 
like 
means enough orchestras A 
When 


creating an orchestra 


Phe but one 


Orchestras most other luxuries, can 


Knough money 
1 struggling orchestra 


int of 


wi I mey mean 


Ea ngei arrive it the po 


ey, ‘ f, say, $25,000 a year by subscriptions 


m $so to $100 annually for a term of years, 


4oo patrons or so, with that 


ps 300 oF 


tee, having the general business community 


would be possible that at present must be 


> ’ t ther communitic Los Angeles has 


t thirteen years t keep such an or- 
dozen men 
Now it 


er part of the community—for 


| Harley Hamilton and the 


up the deficits, all credit 


me tor lar 
I ki 


dents w range over the half million dollar 


‘ed y that they have musical thought for the city 


a done much r them. Los Angeles is grow- 


financially, politically—but in what larger re 


every city this country which 


a ‘ of it ymphony orchestra, there has 


round of support furnished by 


[here is Boston, with its Higginson; 
a rk ts Pulitzer, with his half a million legacy 
its orchestral associa 
cheerfully, 


ntor whi more or less) 


happy consciousness 


New York; 


$25,000 a 


} etter orchestra than and 


new year 
s up to the business 
side of its 


Angeles to support the artistic 


this respect to keep 
a ’ uteri vth—if they want Los Angeles 
bemg more than a place to eat, 


| make money 
: rse $25,000 is not much money as orches- 


but at the 
vhich may start larger donations and help 


ntee funds go, least it is 


to secure orchestral players of merit 





who have not received the Brahms and Beethoven 
training in beer saloons and their understanding of 
Liszt and Debussy in dance halls. The Graphic 
should post itself better, however, on the orchestral 
situation in Chicago. That city has the nearest ap- 
proach in this country to a permanent orchestra, 
and its symphony band does not depend on guar- 
antors for its existence. Some years ago the peo- 
ple of Chicago subscribed nearly $1,000,000 toward 
endowing the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in per- 
petuity, and that is the money which insures the 
Lake City its regular symphony concerts today. 
Chicago’s example is yet to be followed by other 
American communities—New York, for instance. 
aomensipsennicin 

IN an attempt to correct an error supposed to 
have been made by THe Musicat Courter, the 
New York Press succeeds only in showing that 
we were right. We asserted that “the Seattle Or- 
chestra went out of existence more than a year 
ago.” The Press denies this, and calls our attention 
to an orchestra which now is giving concerts at 
Seattle. We knew perfectly well of the existence 
of this other organization, which is called the Seat- 
tle Philharmonic Orchestra. The one we had ref- 
erence to was called the Seattle Symphony Society, 
and since Henry K. Hadley, its former conductor, 
left that city, the body has not given any more con- 
certs, and announced the suspension of its activities 
for one year. The Seattle Times of December 12 
refers to its Philharmonic as “a symphony orches- 
tra which is to take the place this season of the or- 
ganization maintained in the past by the Seattle 
Symphony Society.” This seems to prove effectual- 
ly that the Hadley orchestra and the Philharmonic 
are not the same. 


Every singer is not necessarily a public singer. 
It does not follow that because one can sing that one 
can sing ina hall before a public which has come to 
hear singing because it is interested in it. There 
are also many public singers who are ill at ease 
when they sing in small rooms or before a small 
number of people. The latter case is one of grad- 
ual adjustment or lack of adjustment. After a 
singer has, for years, been singing in opera houses 
and concert halls before the public, it is difficult to 
adjust singing to a small room and a small audi- 
ence. For some singers a large inall is essential, be- 
cause of the character of the voice; some voices are 
not developed except in large halls, developed in the 
sense of being heard. Dramatic sopranos, heroic 
tenors and basso baritones require large halls any- 
way, 





— 


One champion of American opera (or is it mere- 
ly opera in English that he advocates) wails in the 
New York American last Sunlay: “I confess I 
doubt if the composer who will give us a work 
worthy of comparison with ‘Aida,’ ‘Faust’ or ‘Car- 
men’ has been born here. For years to come | 
think the efforts of the American composers will be 
most sensibly and profitably bent to the invention 
of light opera. By this I do not mean the trivial 
stuff now miscalled ‘comic,’ but what the French 
style ‘lyric’ works.” It is no more difficult to write 
a grand opera than a lyric opera, if one only have 
the proper inspiration. 

—o——_ 

SoME composers are so good natured. At the 
“Mona” rehearsals in the Metropolitan several of 
the singers found their parts unvocal and com- 
plained to the composer. “Oh,” he is reported to 
have said, “just change the intervals to sait your- 
Sing whatever will sound well.” While 
we do not believe the story, it was given out from 
an authoritative source and that is why we print it 
for what it is worth. Such a process of composi- 
tion would be ingenious and—easy. 
KB 
discovered an 


selves. 


Brussets has opera named 


“Oberon” by one Carl Maria vor Weber. 


“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are — ere. to 
teach music.”—Statement of r of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 


September 3, 1911. 
“What Sevescest does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, Septembe: 
13, 1911. 
eneeiicshitlepeninaen 

Joser Srransky is to be given a dinner by the 
players of the Philharmonic Orchestra, a courtesy 
which they have not extended to previous leaders 
of their organization, and it indicates, therefore, the 
cordial relations existing between Stransky and his 
men, who make no secret of their respect and liking 
for the new director. 


——_o—_- 


An $11,000 house was attracted to the benefit 
performance at the Metropolitah last Saturday 
evening, when those famous operatic twins, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” held forth . to- 
gether. The net proceeds of the evening went to 
the Home for Italian Immigrants. 


cece pennants 

“INTOXICATED with Bosca,” reads a headline in a 
Sunday daily. By no means is Emmy Destinn’s re- 
cent performance in Puccini’s opera alluded to. 
Bosca is an Italian wine. Destinn cheers, but does 
not intoxicate. 

—go——— 

On account of the illness of Rita Fornia, the pre- 
miere of “Le Donne Curiose,” Wolf-Ferrari’s work 
has been postponed from next Thursday until 
Wednesday, January 3. 


SHuster tried hard to establish harmony in Per- 
sia, but his counterpoint got mixed. 


BITUARY 





William F. Thiede, 

William F. Thiede, one of the most venerable musicians 
in America, died in Baltimore, Md., December 23, in his 
ninetieth year. The following obituary from the Balti- 
more American of Monday, December 25, gives some chap 
ters in the late Mr. Thiede’s career: 

William F. Thiede, one of the oldest musicians in Amer- 
ica, died at his home, 742 West Dolphin street, Saturday 
morning, of pneumonia. He was eighty-nine years old 
and had lived in Baltimore for several years after his re- 
tirement from active professional work. 

Mr. Thiede came to this country in 1848 with the Ger- 
mania Band from Germany. They gave concerts in many 
of the larger cities of Europe and after much success there 
came to America. At Zachary Taylor's inauguration they 
secured the contract to play. The band came to Baltimore 
showly after and gave concerts in old Carroll Hall, on 
Baltimore street. After touring the country they settled in 
Newport, R. I, and remained there till they disbanded 
seven years later. 

When Jenny Lind made her tour of America, Mr. 
Thiede was a member of the orchestra which accompanied 
her. He was acquainted with P. T. Barnum, through 
whose efforts Jenny Lind was induced to make a tour of 
America. 

Mr. Thiede is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary E. 
Thiede, two sons (William F. Thiede, Jr. and Dr. 
Gustav A. Thiede) and one daughter (Mrs. Annie G. 
Startzman). The funeral will take place this afternoon at 
two o'clock from the home. 


ee 


Carl Hoschna. 

Carl Hoschna, who wrote the music for “Madame 
Sherry,” died Saturday, December 23, at his New York 
home, 141 Cathedral Parkway, in his thirty-sixth year. 
Mr. Hoschna was born in Austria and came to this coun- 
try when he was twenty-one. He wrote the music for 
many cther light and popular musical plays and comedies. 
The deceased is survived by a widow and two little daugh- 
ters. The funeral was held Tuesday and the interment 
took place in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 
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A significant document is the article which Aristide 
Demont wrote in the Musical Almanach (Paris) of 1857 
1858, and which Aunt Emma and Niece Helen have cour- 
teously translated for “Variations” : 

“Are we progressing or approaching decadence? Has 
music said its last word with Meyerbeer and Rossini, or 
its first with Richard Wagner and the innovators across 
the Rhine? The question is difficult to answer 

“What is the real essence of music? The melody? The 
song? What makes the musician? Truly impressed by 
a mood or a situation, he seats himself at his piano. His 
brain bubbles, his fingers run feverishly over the keyboard ; 
he appeals to God; he trembles, he shivers, and under the 
sway of the Demon that agitates him, he finds one of the 
marvelous phrases and writes one of the sublime pages 
that electrify a whole world and draw the tears from a 
transported audience. One time we have the prayer from 
‘Moise’; the trio from ‘William Tell, the ‘Benediction 
des Poignards,’ the fourth act of ‘Il Trovatore,’ or, again, 
less striking although also touching, the air from ‘Joseph’ 
or the Blondel romance from ‘Richard.’ But these men 
who received precious inspiration from heaven had also 
to endure that they might bear fruit; the greater the faith 
in art the greater the conviction, the greater the sensibi!- 
ity, the greater the enthusiasm. Weber, Mozart, Gluck, 
Beethoven, Cimarosa, Paesiello, Porpora, Jomelli, Pergu- 
lese, Haydn, Bach, had in themselves a voice that would 
say: ‘Strive, suffer, slaughter if necessary, but work. En- 
dure misery, humiliations, nourish thou thy tears, poor 
great men, slighted and outraged, but work. God has 
given thee greatness; God has given thee genius; it is « 
cross sometimes heavy to bear, but learn to suffer in order 
to accomplish thy mission. And, if thy contemporaries of- 
fend thee by their neglect, posterity will kneel before thy 
monument.’ 

“Mozart, Weber and Haydn take up their pens again, 
lifting them toward their faces paled by sorrow and write 
‘Don Juan,’ ‘Der Freischiitz’ and ‘The Creation.’ 

“Those are the men of other times, and those are their 
works. 

“Where are the men of today, and where are their 
labors? What desires have they? What do they propose 
to do? Where do they come from? Where do they go’ 
I desire to explain! 

“They demand money, and go where they may earn it. 

“Of the theater, giving rights to and fortifying authors, 
they say to themselves: “We make of the theater a place 
where we compose operas by the dozen.’ They have more 
patience to attend than the Muse that yields to their ca- 
resses; when She refuses, weary and fatigued, they become 
violent. 

“Whence comes this torrent of insipid, absurd, colorless, 
irksome, useless and fatiguing productions that encumber 
our theaters during these many years? From where this 
deluge of miserable little composers without talent, pre- 
tentious, dulling the ear, burdened with scores empty and 
idiotic, with which they flood the offices of the directors 
who conduct the Opéra, the Opéra Comique, the Theater 
Lyric, the Bouffes-Parisiens, and the Folies-Nouvelles— 
where they arrive knavish and panting, demanding an au- 
dience that oftener ends in funereal defeat? If only all 
were finished thus! But many bob up again and attempt 
to play, or force intrigues, cabals and obsessions. During 
these deplorable evenings an honest man is condemned for 
three hours to listen to the strangest rhapsodies and the 
most monstrous foolishness. 

“Another defect of the modern school is the noise. One 
should call it the school of the tumult, bubbub. Under 
the least pretext you are likely to be stunned by the stroke 


vf a huge drum.” 








If Aristide Demont is alive today he will smile as he 
peruses his foregoing article, written just fifty-three years 
ago, 

zene 


This Christmas poem, inscribed “To My Friends,” came 
from Euphemia Hemans Simpson, the soulful poetess of 
Franklin P. Adams’ heart searching Gotham Gazette (in 
the New York Evening Mail): 


Dear Friends, as winds begin to blow, 
And many people are freezing, 

It seemeth meet to indite an ode 
Unto the Yuletide season 


Oh, Christmas time is a fine mstitution, 
Of that there can be no doubt; 

It unites friends and relations, 
Both in the North and South 


And so I wish to you, dear frienus, 
Married folks, youths and misses, 

Happiness with good cheer to blend, 
On the merriest of Christmases 


zane 


Musicians should not purchase automobiles this season 
before visiting the annual Motor Show at Madison Square 


Garden.—Advt 
zene, 


An ardent devotee of boxing is Alberto Jonas, who 
learned the manly art in Belfast, Ireland, and was con 








BASSL WOLF-FERRARI AND SAMMARCO IN MILAN 
REHEARSING “JEWELS OF THE MADONNA.” 





sidered one of the best fistic amateurs in that city. Some 
of his fair admirers will be aghast to learn that he par 
ticipated incognito in several prize encounters in America, 
and won them. Jonas has many piano pupils of whom he 
is proud, but he says that the best pounder he ever turned 
out is Arthur Hartmann, devotee extraordinary of the 
gloved art, which he studied successfully with Jonas 


“Salve Dinorah” is how Adelina Patti used to para- 
phrase the “Faust” aria, before Meyerbeer became extinct. 


nee 


“Parsifal” pops up again after it had been announced 
last Thankagiving as “the only performance this season.” 












































































Is there anything consecrational about such box office 
methods to insure large attendance 
mn ne 


“He is a little Liszt and he never would be miss« 
writes W. }]. Henderson in the New York Sun 
nee 
Nathan G. Williams, a special investigator for the H: 
the National post office at 


Committee on Expenditures 
Washington, has just presented his report. One of the 


items im it shows that those weekly publications which 
were willing to give out figures hay 1 circulation of 
18,723,910 per week. rn Musica. Courter does not 
claim the 18,000,000 
nee 
The New York Globe refers to Berlin a the Cuicago 


of Europe.” Who is complimented 
nue 

Saint-Saens’ single Le Cypne is better than ali 

Ischaikowsky’s “Le Lac de Cygne 
nee 

Impresarios who dream fondly of inducing Alice Nie! 
sen to return to comic opera by paying her a fabulous 
salary had better come out of their sleep The vivaciou 
prima donna informs me that her entrance into grand 
opera signified her permanent retirement from the lighter 


held 


Toscanini says that it is harder for him to forget a. 


opera than to memorize one 


nme 
“Putnam Griswold’s King was magnificent,” says 4 
morning daily Surely not the one with which he 
a spade flush last week and then called a full hand \ 
Putnam, 
2 ne 
Calamity Note.—Somebody went into a big New York 
music shop and wished to buy a piano score of “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” but their cepy had been sold 
zn ne 
Ernest Hutcheson is the possessor of a composition f 
piano by Nietzsche During his student days Hutch 
was a frequent guest at the Nietzsche home in Weima 
and the philosopher's devoted sister early expressed | 
prophecy that Hutcheson would one day attain the fan 
he now enjoys 
“zene 
When writing a criticism of “Tosca.” why not mention 
the “Vissi d’arte 
zs ne 
Clarence Lucas tells ms that when hi Valse Impromy 
tu” -was new and still in manuscript he showed it to W 
helm Bachaus, who was then staying with friends in Port 
man square, London. Bachaus, it seems, read the difficult 
work at sight with the greatest ease, and at the same tims 


delighted the composer with his impromptu mterpretation 
The reputation of Bachaus is plainly established on merit 
if that is a sample of his musical facility 
zn ne 
Hurry Note.-—Some of the opera singers last w 


gaged spring passage for Europe 


a 
American Composer—I wished to write a grand opera 
for my publisher, but he desired me to do a composition 
called “Oo, Oo, Dat Galvanizin’ Glide.’ 
Friend—What did you do? 
American Composer—We compromise: The publishe: 


agreed to leave out the “Oo, Oo.” 
| a 

In Andrew Carnegie’s list of the world’s greatest twenty 
men he forgot Orpheus, founder of many singing societies 
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wner, father of the famous Siegfried 

nnn 
nz Lehar, inventor of the “Merry 

| an An A 
invented ragtime in his “Butterfly 

nvince your elf) 
| an ns 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
Max Jacobs’ String Quartet Concerts. 

f the three chamber music concerts, Hotel 
the Max Jacobs String Quartet, took 
; ' fore an audience of large numbers, 
reciative of the beautiful music so well 
en constitute the make-up of this quar 


rtist, capable of superior solo work, 
n individuality in the entity con 





f the quartet Their playing 1s, 

f life gorous, enthusiastic, warm in 

f technical spirit, calling from 

veratic artists receive when 

18, N 2, had as leading 

yvthm eauty of cello tone in the 
skalmer bright leading of the violin (Mr 


he scherzo, and a unity showing thorough re- 
te acquaintance with all that the young 
ristics dominated Borodin’s sec- 

nal work, of unusual harmonic and 

here are strange rhythms and com- 


est interest at the outset, and from 





I STRING QUARTET 


tener finds ever new construction, and 


to tew modern composers 





} 


ed in Schiitt’s duo for piano and 
begins with the reminiscent tones 
ted with the Toreador Song.” The 
manded attention, and there was 
understood music throughout 


e second concert is announced for 


Se Alfred H. Hyatt Vead. 


‘ wrote the lyrics for many songs, 


ace Gardens, Enfield, Middlesex, 


te: ! t the age of forty The remains 
red at Enfield, near London, The 
n much esteemed, and his prema 
S ned by a wide circle of musical and 
lt is reported that Mr. Hyatt 
3 mn ly anil 1} f 
= t ugl ¢ was Hi but a few 
i) 
t — 
; it 2 o'clock one morning, 
Meal 1 : . a 
in the neighborhood of some 
i re, you ited the policeman, “What 
‘ 
' ’ , 
Explain now l pull you 
y t doin t ! You see, 
with your beige here?” 
ip. i sings tenor in our church 
ul ‘ ‘ : 
S\N 
man what sings bass is 
ve tter t is p in th’ choir; so, singi.’ 
s it here itchin’ cold so I kin sing 
+ me | 
written, “Drink to me only with thine 


1, 
I 


i 


ial drinking cup,” 





MORE “COLOR AND MUSIC.” 
Sr. Louis, Mo., November 27, 1911. 
To The Musical Courier: 

Certain questions and statements contained in your com- 
ments’on a recent letter on “Color and Music” are in great 
part the cause of this further outbreak on the same sub- 
ject. Among other matters you said, for example: “From 
the musician's point of view, no evidence whatever: has 
been shown that there is any connection betwéén music 
and color.” This may stand as a text for this letter and 
at the same time as the reason for not taking up other 
points, fer “sufficient unto the day,” etc. 

If one takes a narrow view of the musician’s intellectual 
capacity or requirements, then perhaps you are right. Hf, 
however, the musician’s service to mankind overflows the 
boundaries of his art technic, and enters with all other 
human efforts into the great river of life, then such con- 
nection as you seem to doubt can be shown and even 
found to be of practical value in forming truer conceptions 
concerning his art. 

There clings about this subject a cloud of obscurity, due 
primarily, it appears to me, to ambiguities concerning the 
meaning of the principal term employed. Thus a better 
understanding of what we really mean by “color,” “music” 
and “relationship” will help to clear the air. For example, 
“color” may refer to so many different, though kindred 
ideas. There are the colors of the sky, of flowers, of in- 
sects, of birds, etc.; in another class, pigments and dyes 
and other colors of the industrial world. Then we may 
have in mind either a single hue, or a combination of such 
forming harmonies or contrasts, or it may be a scene or 
picture. One has, therefore, the right to know more defin- 
itely just what idea of “color” is the subject of compari- 
son and relationship. 

It is the same with such words as “music,” “sounds” of 
“tones.” These may refer to any one of many instruments, 
or to voices, heard singly or in combinations of many 
sorts, or maybe a phrase, or perhaps a whole composition. 
Hence we should also be told just what particular kind of 
tonal cause is spoken of as a basis of relationship 

To explain “relationship,” when used in speaking of 
color and music, is to state the problem we are dealing 
with. It, too, is a very indefinite term that requires clear com- 
prehension. Very often it seems to indicate merely a crude 
and impossible idea of literal resemblance of some kind, 
we know not what nor how, such as you so determinedly 
and justifiably have been combating. Would it not be more 
germane to the matter to hold that (apart from all scien- 
tific physical analogies between light and sound) the main 
point to note is that of the comparative effects of tones 
and colors as experienced by our consciousness? The 
relationship must be sought, then, in a traceable resem- 
blance of the effects of each agency. 

Let us also note that a reciprocal action, more important 
to the musician perhaps than any other, is involved in this 
question of “relationship.” While we commonly speak 
of colors evoked by sound, we must remember that there 
is good ground for believing that sounds (i. e., whole 
tone pictures) are called forth in the musician by means 
of color imfluence. We all know of musical works whose 
inspiration is attributed to a landscape, a sunset, or even 
a painted picture. Furthermore, we find this reciprocity 
borne owt by the fact that painters have adopted many 
musical terms in the dialect of their art as a most con- 
venient manner of reference to certain characteristics of 
painting, 

Now, it appears that there is much truth in Goethe's 
observation that the various color and music analogies are 
subject to explanation offered by some higher law that lies 
behind them. Having searched long and without success 
in many places for this desired explanation, I trust I may 
be pardoned for my rashness in presenting an original 
suggestion. It is offered with much diffidence and with 
the hope that the sincerity of the inquiry will acquit the 
writer of such charges as being dogmatic or displaying 
cock-sureness. I find that owing to the great mass of 
useful material, mostly of so commonplace character as to 
be called trite, it seems as difficult to begin as it is to end 
a truly satisfactory discussion of this nature. But it will 
not be difficult, I believe, to show by well founded hy- 
pothesis (so univergally verifiable by facts as to be per- 
mitted to claim the title of theory) that we are most pow- 
erfully influenced by what may be termed a light (color) 
influence, so subtly at work, that we accept the continuity 
of experience under it as a matter of course and without 
special comment. Let me say here that this light (color) 
principle does not imply any idea of resemblance between 
color and something not a color; but an idea of an in- 
stinct that acts in such manner as to make light (color) 
impressions and effects felt by us an ingrained matter of 
structural inevitableness or necessity. Formulating this 
I would say: Among the effects, direct and indirect, of 
the sun's incalculable influence upon all life on this earth, 
there are certain reactions shown by man’s psychical na- 
ture which are intelligible only by means and in the forms 
of conceptions of an underlying light (color) principle. 
We are not here concerned with the various sub-divisions 


of this principle, although we know it comprises effects 
of electricity, heat, chemistry, etc. For general purpose 
the term light (color) principle will suffice. If it can be 
successfully shown that this principle touches on all life 
and underlies all organic existence, I have no doubt you 
will not withhold your assent to the proposition that the 
musical domain is under its influence. ' 

We are, without being speci@llysconscious of the fact, 
immersed in our glistening, slain: sea of aif, sur- 
rounded always by ever varying Colors, and are even less 
conscious most of the time of their reactive influence upon 
ourselves. Beginning with facts and experiences most 
familiar, we find that from the cradle to the end of life 
we are subject to light (color) influence. “All nature 
manifests itself by means of color tothe sense of sight,” 
says Goethe. This se of sight is admittedly the most 
important of humans€ “The taste for color affects 
almost every object of human industry” is Grant Allen's 
opinion (“The Color Sense’). As to the importance of 
regarding color, there is much to say, though, as a rule, 
the average person thinks but very little on ths matter. 
Ruskin wrote: “The fact is, none of us enough appreciate 
the nobleness and sacredness of color.” From still another 
point of view the influence of color upon our lives is thus 
regarded by A. R. Wallace: “There is probably no one 
quality of natural objects from which we derive so much 
pure, intellectual enjoyment as from their color.” It would 
be easy to multiply observations on this point many times, 
but lack of space forbids. Let us, however, consider what 
the absence of light and color would mean for us: “Dark- 
ness owes the greater part of its terror which it inspires 
to the fright of what is unknown and cannot be recog- 
nized” (Helmhoitz, Popular Lectures). Further, the stim- 
ulating, the depressing and quieting effects of light and 
color, may receive only the scantest allusion in passing 
here. 

Phototherapy, radium, x-ray and violet ray cures belong 
to the newest modern scientific efforts in the line of thera- 
peutics. It may be in place here to mention that the psy- 
chological laboratories are investigating the color asso- 
ciations of the different human senses and so besides the 
color and music question there are such as gustatory and 
tactual color associations. We recognize this influence of 
which we are speaking in our daily conversation when we 
use such expressions as the “light of intelligence” and the 
“darkness of ignorance.” We also have happiness related 
to the “sunshine of existence” and sorrow to “gloom”; 
we look at life as “rose colored,” or if pessimistic, “dark- 
ly,” with the intermediate stages “clouded” or “flaked with 
shadows.” 

Grant Allen in “The Color Sense” says: “The highest 
esthetic products of humanity form only the last link in a 
chain whose first link began with the selection of bright- 
hued blossoms.” Here we have the color influence indi- 
cated not in the short lifetime of an individual, but of the 
whole race; running from the crude beginnings of primi- 
tive man to the present time. 

The greatest imaginable stress must be placed upon the 
fact of the sun’s influence upon our earth and all earthly 
vital existence. Dr, F, Crane has put an idea of this kind 
in one of his popularly worded talks: “Coal being but 
stored sunshine, an express train is but roaring sunshine; 
so brain and thought are sunshine; so is all passion, even 
worship. Turn off that light in the sky, and all motion 
would cease.” It is not difficult to imagine how primitive 
man, from Mexico to Asia, in fact all over the earth, came 
to worship the sun as a god. That the sun-worshipers 
have left their ineradicable impressions upon their de- 
scendants can scarcely be doubted, as we find traces of sun 
and moon superstition today in civilized lands. Among 
the reactions thus caused by the power of the sun itself, 
we must enumerate the norms of religion, science, gov- 
ernment and art. Let us glance at the facts by which this 
can be seen, 

Prof. E. Vernon Arnold in his “Roman Stoicism” says: 
“From the relation of the heavenly bodies to the element 
of fire the Stoics drew the conclusion that they are ani- 
mated, reasoning, self-determined and divine; in short, 
that they are gods.” That the beginning of man’s beliefs 
was thus made can hardly be doubted; modern biblical re- 
search even connects Moses, the law-giver and liberator of 
his people, with a sun-myth., 

From computing the movements of heavenly bodies thus 
regarded as divinities, man’s intellectual nature received 
great impetus in the development of mathematics, the 
mother of all science. The Chaldean sun-worshipers gave 
to the world apparently for all time the ideas of the 
Zodiac, the seven day week, the year of twelve months and 
the sixty minute and sixty second time divisions. The 
following extract from a new work by Dr. M. Jastrow 
(“Religious Belief in Babylonia and Assyria”) is of special 
interest in this place: “The fundamental factor in astrol- 
ogy is the identification of the heavenly bodies with the 
chief gods of the Pantheon. The personification of the 
sun and moon as gods, using the term god in its widest 
sense, as the belief in the Supreme Power, supposed to 
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exercise a direct influence on man, comes within the scope 
ot popular beliefs; but the further step involved in astrol- 
ogy, to wit, the identification of planets and fixed stars 
with the gods themselves, is beyond and above this scope, 
though this identification represents a logical extension of 
the thought which led to the presumption of sun and 
moon as This 
exerting influence throughout the ancient 
world, adopted by the Greeks and welded,to Greek modes 
of thought and views of life, was handed on from gen- 
eration to generation through the Middle Ages down to 
the very threshold of modern science.” 


gods. (Babylonian-Assyrian) as- 


trology 


That earthly rulers obtained their patents of divinity by 
an imputed descent celestial rulers is well 
known; even today Eastern Asia supplies proof of this 
ancient belief. 


from these 


“The Egyptian Pharaohs were exalted into 


gods. To the Roman Czxsars temples were built and 
divine honors paid. The Aztec and Peruvian Emperors 
the same. Even today, for the Russian peasant or the 


tribesman of Morocco the glamour of absolute deity sur- 
rounds the Czar or the Sultan.” 
Art of Creation.” ) 


(Edward Carpenter, “The 


Connected with primitive forms of creation an@its vere 


monials we find the sproutings of our arts of dancing, 
music and poetry, which in the crudest possible forms 
were, however, inspired no less by that same power that 
later in human history evoked in the enlightened Greek 
poet the “Hymn to Apollo” and in our time caused Alger 
nen Swinburne to the We 
may. note with imterest that Apollo was the god both of 
Also 
nings just alluded to we have inherited and preserved the 


rhythmic movement in the arts 


write his “Verses to Sun.’ 


brightness and melody. that from the crude begin- 


lf the foregoing may be accepted as true, and we may 


in consequence trace back to sun worshipers the first 


shoots of human religious feeling, science and art, then 


we may say further that this same primary cause really 
underlies aud enkindles the man’s 
mind, thus giving him his start on the road to ever higher 
spiritual and intellectual development 


inner illumination of 


Passing beyond the time-boundary of the beginning of 
the human race itself, we are told by modern biologicai 
research to look for light (color) influence at work upon 
the lowest organisms. Heliotropism is the name given to 
“the tendency of a plant or animal to respond to the stim- 
ulus of light, either positively or negatively.” 1 am not a 


biologist or any other kind of “ologist,” yet | must be 
permitted to adduce competent authorities and useful evi 
dence receiving their support wherever found. So | quote 
from the French savant and philosopher, Henri Bergson 
fully 


Loeb, of 


view is, I believe, 
Prof. J. 


Columbia University, and other prominent biologists: “Ii 


(“Matter and Memory’), whose 


in line with the ideas and researches of 


we follow, step by step, the progress of external percep- 
tion from the monera to the higher vertebrates, we find 
that living matter, even as a simple mass of protoplasm, 
is already irritable and contractile, that it is open to the 
and 


reaction. . No 


influence of external stimulation, answers to it by 


physical and chemical 
doubt there is in the higher vertebrates a 


tion between pure automatism, of which the seat is mainly 


mechanical, 
radical distince- 


in the spinal cord, and voluntary activity, which recognizes 
the intervention of the brain.” Thus there seems nothing 
fanciful in the thought that the time is near at hand when 
a fuller and clearer appreciation of light and color influ- 
ence upon life in general will be better understood. From 
the few points | have been permitted to adduce here, I 
believe it is certain that such an underlying principle as I 
have mentioned exerts its power. 

Being governed by this principle to so great a degree, 
can man escape its influence when expressing his own na- 
Let us turn to some of the evidence illustrating the 
man 


ture? 
indirect effects of this light 
can express only what he knows or has experienced, we 
should be able to trace the evidences of this influence 
throughout his expressive acts. Perhaps the most con- 
vincing evidence is furnished by the art of painting. Here 
the love of color, almost entirely for its own sake, is per- 
mitted to revel to the fullest limit, and the power of self- 
expression by this means has long ago reached the stage 
where words would fail. We should try to understand 
better the intense love of color possessed by the born 
painter, a matter to which the world generally gives but 
Ruskin says on this point: “As I have said, 
If he can color, he 


(color) principle. As 


little care. 
the business of a painter is to paint. 
is a painter though he can do nothing else 
color, he is no painter, though he may do everything else.” 


if he cannot 


From painting to speech is a step in the right order. 
The first makes pictures with colors themselves, imitating 
the objects of the outer world; the second paints mental 
pictures by means of spoken words, which thereby must 
take on what is generally accepted as color effects. The 
tendency on the part of human speech to make word-pic- 
tures is inevitable, especially if the modern idea is true 
that the human mind is a repository of images, pictures 
received from the outer world. If we consider metaphori- 
<al speech as the attempt to convey by means of words 





these mental pictures to others, then the facts concerning 
the building up of language will bear out this thought 
Starting from a few lingual roots, not more than about 
five hundred (and our greatest dictionaries today contain 
about 250,000 words), according to philologists, the up 
building of great tongues of past and present ages is due 
to the pre and suffixes supplied to these roots in part, but 
words 


mainly through modification of the meanings of 


or use of the metaphorical process. “Three-fourths of 
our language mey be said to consist of worn-out meta 
(Prof. A, H. Sayce.) “So 
comes to us colored from all its adventures in history, 
every phase of which has made at least a faint altera 
(G. K. Chesterton, “Blake.”’) 
hyperboles and personifications are the poet's colors.’ 


phors.” every word we use 


tion.” “Metaphors, similes, 


(H, 


Spencer.) “For me words have color, form, character. 
rhey have tints, tones, personalities.” (Lafcadio 
Hearn.) Dante speaks in “Vita Nuova” of “rettorico 


colore” or “rhetorical color.” 

\ striking illustration, very much to the point here, is 
the following: Nothing, it seems to me, will better show 
how deeply fixed in human nature were the awe-inspiring 
impressions of the sun-god’s power than the continuance 
the 
new significance of highest spiritual value 
in the Old Testament (Malachi 4:2) 
fear my name shali the sun of righteousness arrive, with 
Testament we find 
Let me add 
these references to the personification of light in ancien 
and modern hymnology, Greek and Christian: 


and transference of old terms, now combined with 
Thus we find 
jut unto you that 


healing in his wings,” and in the New 
Jesus hailed as “The Light of the world.” 


“Hail, gladdening light, of his pure glory poured 


Who is the immortal Father, heavenly blessed!” 


“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom 


Lead thou me on 


We must note that our written or printed language is 
but an outcome of ancient picture-writing. This gave rise 
to symbols, most of which had but a distant resemblance 
to the thing for which they stood. Thus written language 


seems to be but another form of metaphors 

In this hurried survey of the subject, we can spare but 
a few momerts for important points that should have ex 
the many 
truth of 


Thus of forms of in 


the 


tended time for study 


cirect evidence showing the principle for 
which we are contending we have time but for few. Who 
that sculptural art would furnish 
another phase of indirect evidence? Pure sculpture, with- 
out artificial coloring, as was sometimes Yet no 
less a critic and authority than Walter Pater, writing of 


would expect to find 


used ? 


a certain effect of Italy's greatest exponent of this art, 


“This effect Michelangelo gains by leaving nearly 
all his 


says: 


sculpture in a puzzling sort of incompleteness 


than realizes actual forms. .. 


that 


which suggests rather 


Many have wondered at incompleteness 
Well! 


for color in sculpture, it is his way of etherealizing, or 
relieving its hard realism, and communicating to it breath, 


That incompleteness is Michelangelo's equivalent 


pulsation, the effort of life.” 
We now come to the most important point of this dis- 
from the words themselves we must con 


cussion, Aside 


sider the voice, as the instrument used and played upon 
by the Ego. Thus 
magical quality to the intended word and we have all that 
The Ego it- 


there is added another and a most 
is of the emotional added to the intellectual 
self, thus receiving and uttering, retains its identity during 
the process of converting impression imto expression, 
which stand in relation to each other as the object to its 


reflection, and thus sound may be called the echo of light 

If this last is thought too bold a figure, permit me to 
refer you to the writers of long ago, who seemed to have 
instinctively understood the perfect identity of man’s na 
ture in the receiving and giving out of his impressions 
Thus we Rev. 1:12: “I turned to the 
which spake with me.” Aschylus in “Prom. Vinct.” 21:22 


find im see voice 
has: “The voice and the clash are seen.” Sophocles in 
“Oed. Tyr.” 187 has: “The Pawan flashes.” And in “Oecd 
Col”: “By the voice the blind beholdeth, the ears of the 
deaf sightless. (Canon Farrar, “On 
“The Stoics held that the natural relation between 
‘things’ and the words that express them can frequently 


are Language.” ) 


be determined by ctymology; for instance, voice (phone) 


is the ‘mind's lamp’ (phos nou).” (E. V. Arnold’s “Ro- 
man Stoicism.’’) 

We further find that the feeling which accompanies the 
thought is indicated by voice intonation. The infinite vari 
ety of the emotions, causing an equal number of voice 
changes, may rightly be called the “colorings” of the voice 
when we bear in mind the idea of mental pictures which 


are to be expressed. 


“Every vowel, every consonant, every combination of let- 
ters in a syllable, every shade of pronunciation, is simply 
a difference of tone color made by the almost instantane- 
ous changes which the muscles of the mouth and throat 
can effect in the buccal cavity. 
production of tone colors which gives the human vocal 
apparatus prominence as a speech instrument.” 


It is this facility in the 


(Sidney 


Lanier.) In an address to students R. Manstield said 
“Think of your voice as a color and as you paint yout 
picture, the character you are painting, the scene you are 
portraying, mix your colors.” The Chinese language offers 


a wonderful exemplification of the many different signif 
cances that can be given to one word by a great variety 
of voice inflections 

If | have made my point in regard to showing how the 


dramatic 
the ap 


inflections in the and in the 


spheres may be truly 


voice ordinary 


said to be “colored,” then 


plication of this idea to the musical sphere should not be 


an impossible operation. We may without hesitation ac 
cept Wagner's dictum upon the voice: “The human vy 
is the foundation of all music.” Elsewhere he says 


“Whatever the development of the art, whatever the bold 


est combinations, or the most brilliant execution of vit 
tuosi in the end they must always return to the standard 
set by vocal music 

rhis citation fully and fortunately fills out my arg 


ment and thus saves time and space in further elucidation 


| would in closing quote a few interesting and confirma 


tory lines that have just been published by no less an au 


thority than Ernest Newman, who has the following re 


marks in his recent article on the Liszt centenary From 


had the clearest sense that 


take 


the beginning Liszt music not 


only can but ought to as its point of departure pocti 


or pictorial ideas, or the events and phenomena of life 
itself. He knew, what so few musical estheticians seem 
to know, that human psychology is all of a piece, that our 


poetic, pictorial and musical faculties are not shut off from 


each other in impression-tight compartments, but that ca 


is communicating every moment with the others. In hi 


self they always carried on a remarkably free intercourse 
We can see this in his prose writings, where music 
perpetually flashing cognate preceptions of line and color 
and speech across his brain, so that he can hardly discus 
one part without correlating it with the creations of 
other.” 

Reasons could be piled on reasons showing how true 


is the explanation | have but attempted to suggest as the 


cause of our color associations Built far above on 


heights, over many strata of human stages of deveiop 


nexplicable and almost 
} 


ment, modern music appears as an 


miraculous phenomenon and problem. May not the 
covering some of its secrets be slightly lifted by mear 
of the hight (color) principlh 

Sincerely yours I. L. Scorn 


Harold Bauer Says Americans Love Music. 
“I believe that more people go to the concert hall purely 


for the love of 


music in America than in any other coun 
try,” declared Harold Bauer in a recent interview, “con 
sequently | would rather play in America than in Europe 
or South America But m the latter country there are 


many pleasing features. | make the trip there for tw 


and Rio Janeir 


like it better tha 


mo.ias m the two cties of Sao Paulo 


playing about six times in each city. I 


Argentine. Say what you will, things are more commer 
cial at Buenos Ayres. It is popularly supposed that con 
ditions there are similar to those in the United States 
People have wealth and are supposed to be reaching out 
for culture. That's true of the Yankee Money and bus 
ness in the Argentine In Brazil there remaining the 
culture of the Old World And it tells They ve bee 
attending concerts for centuries and the know what 1 
what 
Kinney’s New Responsibilities. 

E. B. Kinney, formerly organist and choirmaster of St 
George's P. E. Church, recently received appoimtment 
the same capacity at the Metropolitan Temple, Fourteent 
street and Seventh avenue, New Yor! Here he has a 
chorus of large size, and an excellent organ, the gift of 
Andrew Carnegie The mstrument is at one end of the 


church, the choir at the other; notwithstanding, organist 


Kinney produces remarkable results, due to his large 


perience and knowledge of choral forces. He also gives 
frequent organ recitals at the Temple \ recent unex 
pected guest was Colonel Roosevelt. Kinney’s opera was 
produced not long ago at Port Chester, 200 of the elite ir 
terested in it, making it a fine success As a voice spt 
cialist Mr. Kinney is very busy, giving some seventy-fi 


weekly lessons nowadays 
Julian Edwards Memcria! Concert, 
[he memorial concert to the late Julian Edwards, w i 
was given at Rumford Hall, New York City. on the after 
noon of ong 


og ‘ ; . 
\Jueen of the 


December 17, included the following 
Julian Faded Rose 


Night,” “The Broken Heart,” “Sweet Thoughts of Home 


Edwards ‘To a 


‘The Birds are Gaily Singing,” “Some Sweet Day.” There 


was also a quintet for strings written in memory of Julian 


Edwards by his friend Herman Perlet The Schumat 
String Quintet was also played in honor of Mr. Edward 
memory, because this was his favorite chamber compos 
tion. The entire arrangements were under the auspices 
Mrs. Julian Edwards 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
‘‘Le Lac de Cygnes,"" December 19. 


is not one of his best works, and 

ne pretty cello solos and a waltz 

e Russian master in an unin- 

i r,t dancing combination of Mikail 


\ 


Volinine and Katrina Geltzer, with 
nd attracti terpsichorean ministrations, 
the ear had missed in the music. 
eautifully staged and costumed 


the entertainment scored a tremendous 


* Lobetanz,’’ December 20. 


miliar in every aspect was the one 
evening of Thuille’s Wagnerian 

! trimmings Enough has bee. 

e repeated hearings of the opera in New 
‘ at it is a work of ordinary 
without a certain charm of har- 

the pictorial attractiveness of the 


f the story, and the general 


vh presents the work, has mae 
nd best role in Lobetanz 

ry little to do, but does that little 

W i commanding figure as the 
icts like a true artist. Lenora Sparkes, 


ragmentary roles, are 


d to the ear Indeed, the last 
uble part, thereby displaying 
e artistic acco nplishment Lam 
few moments only, but makes 


ith his lovely voice and the 


\ uses it 
Iding i ballet in which Mikail Mord 
Geltzer were the chief dancers, followed 
de a pleasing impression with its at 
thered together from various Russian 
h it rtistic groupings and dance ar 
inagement of this ballet aggregation 


tasteful scenic equipments, 


eful lection of its artists 


**Tesca,’’ December 21, 


pran n the operatic stage regards ‘t 
eard, sooner or later, in th 
Drurit the past dozen years, at the 


tiouse, Milka Ternina, Emma Eames, 
Fret d, Lina Cavalieri and Ger 

»p ‘ the Roman singer in the 
rier ardo Madame Fremstad had 
he performance Thursday evening 
ition gave Emmy Destinn the 
New Yorkers her version of Tosca. 


; prima donna’s craving to 


it the desire to essay the role 
the privilege of com 

f the audience Is it 

final suicide of the heroine? 

tic sopranos desire to sing 
rtrayals have tended to confuse 
woman Tosca really was 

in Sarah Behnhardt's 

“ well born, aristocratic 


lous, capricious, brave and 
upposed to have 
woman in the full 


thirty-eight summers 


New York were radiantly 


and some 





haracterizations These re 
when Miss Farrar, two years ago, 
to sing Tosca Nat 

idly with the standard set by 


yw it i ew Tosca who is under 


lace, Madar Destinn shocked the house 
Che time 
t f June, r800, Last Thursday 


wl | lressed the part 


wore a gown of the present day 
en in the chorus had on Empire robes and 
a topheavy hat of the sort 
sroadway ubrettes Her scene with the 
h 


chapel of the churct 


indicated that this 
the dramatic situation 





pisode with the peasant touch of a San- 





sed her arms at times as though she were 





Grand Opera in New York 


kneading bread. No amount of good singing could atone 
for such an utter lack of dramatic comprehension. There- 
fore, despite the splendid singing of Caruso, as the painter, 
the marvelous art of Amato (Scarpia), the wonderful con- 
ducting of Toscanini, and the lavish setting, the first act 
of “Tosca” had moments that were tiresome. 

In the second act Madame Destinn carried out her mod- 
ern scheme in dress; she wore a bright green satin gown 
loaded with trimming, like a nouveau riche, and like a 
vouveau riche the prima donna was unequal to handling 
her train. On account of the awkward gestures and walk 
of Madame Destinn it was hard to take the tragic scenes 
of the second act seriously. The soprano was very in- 
tense, but suggested the troubles of a Hausfrau rather than 
the heart anguish of a grand lady stirred to her very 
soul. The. honors of the second act were earned by 
Amato, whose Scarpia proved as finely chiseled as a 
cameo. What a joy actually to hear some singing in this 
part, which at the Metropolitan is generally recited by a 





HEINRICH HENSEL AS LOHENGRIN, 


Scarpia with a worn out voice, Madame Destinn’s singing 
of “Vissi d’arte” showed her to be somewhat at a loss to 
control her breath—and no wonder after the fearful con- 
tortions which she went through in the previous moments 
with Mario and then with Scarpia. There was no repose, 
no light and shade, none of the finished dramatic technic 
which has lifted the role of Tosca to a plane of signifi- 
cance it would never have had if great actresses had not 
rst made it known to the world. 

In the last act Caruso’s beautiful singing of “E lucevan 
le stelle” was the crowning feature. Mario is one of the 
great tenor’s best roles and last Thursday night he was 
forceful and compelling in all that he did. Some persons 
were convulsed when one of the soldiers sent to apprehend 
Tosca arrived ahead of his cue. She had to push him 
away as she climbed up the short steps to take her final 
leap in the space below. Who will be the next Tosca at 
the Metropolitan? All the dramatic sopranos of the com- 
pany except Morena have sung it in New York. 

It is all a strange spectacle to watch the fashionable 
women in the parterre as they sit demurely by and wit- 
ness the horrible things which are suggested in “Tosca.” 
Some of these same gentle ladies used their august influ- 
ence to prohibit performances of “Salome” after the pre- 
miere of the Richard Strauss opera some years ago. Yet, 
they sit by and view without any seeming tremors a brutal 
torture scene, a woman fighting for her honor, a murder- 
ous stabbing, followed in the third act by an execution, 
and lastly a suicide. All the while sensitive ears are of- 
fended by the vulgar puerilities of the Puccini score. No 
one objects to repulsive situations in an operatic produc- 
tion if the music be truly grand, but “Tosca,” with its 
third rate drama and fourth rate music is not for an in- 
stant to be tolerated, and certainly not to be compared 


with “Salome,” a masterpiece of real historical, musical 
and literary value.. 

In all the operatic works sung for this generation there 
are no viler, more brutal and more shocking situations 
than those depicted in the second act of “Tosca.” 

“Lohengrin,” December 22 

Overshadowing everything else in the “Lohengrin” pro- 
duction of Friday evening was the debut of the new Ger- 
man tenor, Heinrich Hensel, who had come here heralded 
as one of the best of the younger school of Teutonic sing- 
ers and as an artist equipped in every requirement of the 
Wagnerian schoo! of vocalism. It did not take the new- 
comer long to establish the fact that he is fully entitled to 
the brilliant reputation which had preceded him. His first 
entrance, made with the very difficult invocation to the 
swan, which has to be sung without the usual staunch 
Wagnerian orchestral support, showed him to be an artist 
of exceptional resource, for, in spite of very evident ner- 
vousness, his tone production remained steady, and he in- 
vested the short episode with a large variety of nuances 
in tone and delivery. A peculiarly trying moment fol- 
lowed immediately after, for Hensel never had laid eyes 
upon Madame Gadski, who was singing the part of Elsa, 
and he had to pick her out from among the bevy of white 
robed maidens who surrounded her. Fortunately she 
stepped forward from out of the throng and thus aided 
Lohengrin in his endeavor. Of course, this was due to 
the fact that no rehearsals had taken place, a most repre- 
hensible omission on the part of the Opera management, 
for it might have led to dire consequences if the tenor had 
not possessed sufficient routine and intelligence to help 
himself in this singular predicament. As it was, there 
were many moments when the dramatic part of the per- 
formance suffered, owing to the inability of the tenor and 
the prima donna to guess, each one, what the other in- 
tended to do next in the way of action. 

Hensel’s Lohengrin exhibits the chief poetical and dra- 
matic characterictics of the role as they have been made 
familiar to us by the best exponents of the part, but it can 
be set down in all moderation and truth that New York 
never has seen a Lohengrin equal to this one in point of 
vocal charm, keen dramatic perception, and convincing 
sincerity in every tone and every gesture of the imper- 
sonation. No other German tenor of recent years equals 
him in any of those features, Commanding in figure and 
authoritative in presence and bearing, he dominated the 
stage during every moment of his participation in the the- 
atrica! pictures, Particularly impressive were his first 
meeting with Elsa, the combat with Telramund, and the 
beginning of the church scene. In the love episodes of 
the second act, his voice had a melting quality that reached 
all hearts, and it inspired Madame Gadski to such singing 
as she has seldom done before, with the result that the 
duet was one of the finest vocal experiences in the Wag- 
nerian annals of our opera house. 

Lohengrin’s narrative near the end of the opera aroused 
a demonstration of enthusiasm which would have broken 
out into spontaneous applause and shouts of “bravo” if the 
opera had been an Italian instead of a German one. Suf- 
fice it to say that after each curtain fall the newcomer was 
called forth with tremendous enthusiasm, and the audience 
left no doubt of its feeling toward the best German tenor 
this town has heard for many a decade. 

Hermann Weil gave his customary strenuous Telramund 
impersonation, while Margarete Matzenauer lent authority 
and dramatic stress to the role of Ortrud. 

William Hinshaw was a dignified and vocally impressive 
representative of the part of the Herald, and in his vari- 
ous scenes gave real delight with his resonant voice and 
the refined manner in which he employed it. 

Alfred Hertz’s conducting was uncommonly bad, and the 
entire first act was filied with moments so ragged that at 
times one feared for the safety of the ensemble. The 
finale of the first act represented chaos. Later in the 
evening the conductor’s grip on the performance seemed 
to become stronger, but it was by no means one of his best 
seances with the baton. 


“Boheme,” December 23 (Matinee). 

Puccini's saccharine opera has not yet attracted the at- 
tention of the Sugar Trust in America. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that the Milan Monopoly owns the opera. 
It would be interesting to experience a conflict between 
these two great corporations. Personally we think that 
the Milan Monopoly would succeed in preventing the 
Sugar Trust from extracting any of the fulsome sweet- 
ness out of the “Boheme” score. The easy melodies and 
pretty jingles which the public seems to like in this work 
were sung very well by Hermann Jadlowker. Geraldine 
Farrar, as Mimi, wore better clothes than that personage 
probably was able to afford. 

Andrea de Segurola stood out from the rest of the cast 
as Colline, and displayed the finish in acting and beauty 
of vocalism which mark all his endeavors at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Bella Alten was the Musetta, and put a great deal of 
vivacity and vocal fluency into the part. Her singing of 
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the waltz was one of the features of the afternoon and 
aroused deserved enthusiasm. Madame Alten is an artist 
who improves with each appearance, and her concert work 
in America has shown that her musical horizon reaches 
far beyond the opera repertory. 

Ballet divertissements, in which the members of the 
Russian Imperial Ballet took part, wound up the after- 
noon in festive style and showed New Yorkers to what 
a high degree a civilized form of art can be developed in 
a country which the rest of the world regards as only half 
civilized. 

“Cavalleria” and “ Pagliacci,” December 23 (Even- 
ing). 


A performance for charity was the Saturday evening 
double bill, and therefore critical comment is not neces- 
sary. In the Mascagni opera Riccardo Martin gave a fine 
performance as Turiddu. He sang with unwonted fervor 
and effectiveness. Dinh Gilly, as always, was an intense 
and tuneful Alfio. 

Alma Gluck delighted the eye as“Nedda in “Pagliacci” 
and wooed the ear with her sweet voice, limpid tonal 
utterance and refined phrasing. 

Caruso as Canio sang his one great song with all his 
heart and soul and Voice and aroused a tumult of ap- 
plause. 

Pasquale Amato showed the audience that the role of 
Tonio can be sung, an accomplishment which Antonio 
Scotti failed to achieve whenever he did the part. The 
Amato dramatic conception has a virility and intelligent 
purpose which the former bearer of the role neglected to 
perceive therein. 


**Haensel and Gretel” December 25 (Matinee). 


A Christmas Day matinee at popular prices gathered to 
gether an audience made up mostly of children, who en- 
joyed hugely the familiar comic antics of Albert Reiss and 
Otto Goritz, and the pretty singing and dainty comedy act- 
ing of Belle Alten and Marie Mattfeld. In a small role 
Anna Case’s lovely voice was heard to advantage. Alfred 
Hertz conducted with much ado, 


“Orfeo and Euridice,” December 25. 


SES Ch ey Se Margarete Matzenaucr 
Meidiee vines cscccees: Johanna Gadski 
ONO» ccs ceiceiss 15 ESATO Dra Lenora Sparkes 
Un Ombra Felice....... . Alma Gluck 


Conductor, Arturo Toscanini 


It was a happy idea to choose Christmas night for the 
season's first performance of “Orfeo ed Euridice,” as the 
Italian version of Gluck’s lovely opera is entitled. During 
the Yuletide festivities jaded minds most welcome any 
music that serves to dim their recollections of “Tosca,” 
“Butterfly” and “Girl of the Golden West.” Among the 
works in the repertory of the Metropolitan Opera House 
which have an educational value Gluck’s “Orfeo” ranks 
with the few masterpieces. If New Yorkers cannot have 
Mozart productions they should feel grateful to hear some 
other classic once in a while. Then, too, Monday night 
of this week the public curiosity was aroused over the 
prospect of witnessing a new presentation of the legendary 
Greek hero. 

“Orfeo” was revived at the Metropolitan several years 
ago in order to allow Marie Delna to sing in America a 
role for which she is celebrated in France. When Ma 
dame Delna returned to Paris, the American, Louise 
Homer, claimed the solo right to the part in the Metro- 
politan Opera Company Homer’s temporary retirement 
brought a third Qrfeo in the appearance of Margarete 
Matzenauer, who, although her name is German, declares 
she is a Hungarian. As one star differeth from another 
in size and glory, so the three Orfeos seen in New York 
in recent years offer a wide contrast. Madame Delna’s 
portrayal often made her audience forget that she was a 
woman. Her massive head and features suggested the 
masculine ideal, and when she expressed grief over the 
loss of her beautiful mate, her tones were without the 
quavering peevishness of the Homer impersonation. While 
Madame Matzenauer did not efface mémories of Delna 
she outranked Homer by her splendid delineation of the 
classic character which has inspired poets for many cen- 
turies. If Madame Matzenauer sang Wagner with the 
ease and control which she displayed Monday night in 
Gluck’s opera what a revelation she would be. Very like- 
ly the suavity and charm of her singing were in a meas- 
ure due to the wizard hand of Toscanini. Almost all the 
singers feel that he and she must shout when Hertz 
swings the baton. But it is vastly different with the Ital 
ian conductor at the helm 

Madame Matzenauer looked every inch a man. Ma- 
dame Gadski, the Euridice of the night, is a woman of 
good height, yet Matzenauer towered over the soprano 
Like most singers trained in Germany, Matzenauer’s dress- 
ing of the role was according to tradition and not in the 
stvle of the American contralto, whose aim evidently is 
to look as handsome as possible. The purple cloak which 
draped Matzenauer’s form, not only gave an idea of quiet, 


but it added a touch of modesty which is adways ad 
mirable in a stage production. 

The suave harmonies of Gluck’s score and the beautiful 
melodies cast a spell of musical contentment over the 
auditorium, in which there were many strange faces, Hun- 
dreds of the regular Monday night subscribers were con- 
spicuous by their absence, the lack of sensational appeal 
ig “Orfeo” apparently being too much for them. Madame 
Matzenauer, in beautifully colored tones, did the opening 
laments at the tomb of Euridice. The singing of the 
choruses in this act was exquisite; never has a body ot 
singers in New York displayed such lovely nuance and 
tone; one hardly realized that the voices belonged to an 
opera house ensemble. The opening line, “Ah! if in this 
tranquil grove,” exerted all the potert influence that one 
might expect from such a hallowed scene. Orfeo’s first 
stanza, “Yon laments,” revealed Matzenauer's rich lower 
tones. Her appeal to the gods was delivered without any 
melodramatic exaggerations. At the close of the first act 
the contralto copied her American colleague and sang the 
“Alceste” air by Gluck, “Divinités du Styx.” While this 
interpolation may add something to the dramatic effective- 
ness, it mars the serenity of the “Orfeo” music. 

Madame Gadski’s Euridice is hardly one of her best 
roles. Last Monday the soprano’s tones lacked some of 
their usual opulence, but she sang the music with taste, 
especially those lines in which she begs Orfeo to bestow 
the fatal glance. 

The climax of the opening scene in the final act was 
Madame Matzenauer’s singing of the familiar air, “Che 
faro senza Euridice.” 

Miss Sparkes as Love was charming; Alma Gluck again, 
as the Happy Shade, stirred the house by her grace, beauty 
of voice and admirable method of singing in the one air 
she has, “This Lawn, Always Green.” Madame Gluck’s 
singing of the number, and the ballade of the Happy 
Shades in the th’rd act, came close to being ideal spect- 
mens of vocal art All in all the presentation of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo ed Euridice,” on the Metropolitan Opera House 
stage, is one of the crowning triumphs of Gatti-Casazza’r 
reign. 

Praise must be given in abundant measure to Toscanin' 
and the orchestra for the superb performance. No won- 
der Signor Gatti-Casazza forgot about Christmas and 
about his opera troubles as he stood enraptured during the 
second and third acts near the south aisle behind the or 
chestra circle. The director general has a box for his 
private use, but he seems to prefer mingling with the 
music lovers who stand up during an entire performanc: 
\mato was another standee on Christmas night After 
the opera members of the Russian Imperial Ballet, with 
the stars Mordkin and Beltzer, danced selections by Gla 
zounow, Chopin, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein, Gluck, 
Czibulka and Liszt, and delighted the audience with their 
skill, grace and verve. Podesti conducted for the dancins 





Namara Toye Due January 5, 
Namara Toye, the young soprano who has sung for the 
élite in Paris, will arrive in this country January 5 on the 














NAMARA TOYE 


steamer Lusitania. The singer is to tour the United States 
under the management of R. E. Johnston. She is to make 
her New York debut with the Russian Symphony Society 
at Carnegie Hall, Saturday evening, February 10, and will 


sing again with the society Sunday afternoon, February 
11, in the same hall. 

Boxes for these concerts have already been purchased 
by Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs 
Ogden Mills, Mrs. Otto Kahn, Mrs. C. B. Alexander, Mrs 
C. P. Huntington, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend, Mrs. E. R. Thomas, Mrs. Frank Griswold, 
Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, Mrs. Orne Wilson, Mrs. E. H 
Gary, Mrs. William Sloane, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs 
Archer Huntington, Mrs. Edward Berwind, Mrs. Peter 
Gerry, Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, and Clarence Mackay: 

During the month of January Miss Toye has been en 
gaged for private soirées in New York and Washington. 

After her debut at Carnegie Hall on February to, she 
will appear at the Rubinstein Club, and the Mozart Club 
of New York, and will have recitals in Buffalo, Toronto 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Baltimore, Washington, 
Jersey City, and other places 


When Should One Begin Study of Vocal Music ? 
To The Musical Courier 

This question is often asked, but all do not give tl 
same answer. Some say ten, others put the age even later 
Few advise training a child’s voice, but experience has 
taught us that the earlier the child is trained the better 

Children use their voices anyway, and unless properly 
trained they grow worse. In the larger churches of New 
York small children are trained every day with only good 
results A child has to learn to talk and to walk, but if 
left to themselves most children will pitch their littie 
voices into some kind of a tune 

Child study teaches that if the child were not taught to 
talk or walk, he would do neither. Remember, if you can, 
how long it took you to teach your baby its first words 
and how many falls it got in trying to take its first steps 
Singing is more natural than either talking or walking, 
and if you had spent the same amount of time in teaching 
vour baby how to sing he would be singing just as well, 
or better, than he talks 

Che child's voice is naturally placed until he is nine or 
ten years old, when his larynx increases and an extra 
“something” is required to preserve the pure tones of in 
fancy. This “something” we call placing, or focusing the 
tone to the lips so that there will be nothing throaty o: 
harsh about it. Placing is bringing the tone to the lips 
just as it forms itself there naturally in childhood This 
takes all the strain from the throat, relieving it from 
irritation caused by the breath falling back into the throat 
Correct singing is a healthtul exercise and strengthens the 
lungs and throat greatly 


; ' 


allowed to sing im school Then why 


Children are 
should they not be allowed private lessons from a reputa 
ble vocal teacher By all means begin the child's vocal mus 
with his first lessons in the kindergarten; then when he 
graduates in other branches he will be ready to graduat: 
in music Don't wait till he has formed such fixed habitual 
1 


faults that it will take years to overcome thein Patts 


; 


began her vocal lessons at four years of age. Jenny Lind 


was also discovered when but a little child singing to her 
cat, and her training commenced then. Many great sing 
ers began their lessons while they were vet infants 


It is claimed that if children sing at too early an age 


their voices will be ruined The teacher who would in 
jure the child’s voice is unfit to teach the adult, and herein 
ies the danger Parents are not able to discriminat« 


tween teachers, and unless the teacher understands the 


work he will injure a voice instead of benefiting it 

No doctor whuld be allowed to practice without a licens 
and so it should be with vocal teachers. ‘ Many pupils get 
their first vocal death note in studios | know a poor 


woman who, on her deathbed, attributed her miserable 
throat to a certain vocal teacher, and |, myself, suffered 
yomes from incorrect vocal training. But correct instru 
tion affected a cure that doctors had pronounced incur 
able. Correct vocalization, combined with deep breathing 
is a specific for all throat diseases and consumption 

The Chinese claim that music existed 7000 years B. C., 
but carvings on instruments that existed long before that 


time have been found. Going back to the oldest book in 


the world, Job (which is even older than the anciert 
Hindoo Vidas), we hear him say Where wert thou, oh, 
man, when the morning stars sang together at the laying 
f the corner stone of the earth?” Here we have scrip 
tural authority that vocal music had already existed before 


the creation of the eartl 
We are told that even savages attempt to express then 

selves in music, preferably iv cal mus Music seems 

' 


to be a part of man’s nature by which he expresses 


thoughts that otherwise would never be revealed 


Then, why deny your child the cultivation of the on 
thing that seems to be natural to him? Every one who 
is not dumb may be taught to sing artisticaliy. It is never 
too soon nor too late to begin The writer has taught 


infants, and both men and women from forty to seventy 
four years of age, and they sang pleasingly and artisticall; 
Not everyone may become an artist, but all may be 


taught to sing artistically IpA Haccerty-Swneu. 
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Grand Opera in 


“Il Segreto di Susanna” and “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” December 18. 


ntermiezzo in one act which was fol- 
senet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” 
ld out house to the Auditorium last Mon- 
Che t in “The Secret of Suzanne” was 


is the Count, Carolina White as the 
Carolina White, 


e delicious music gloriously and was 


Daddi as Sante 


Mary Garden proved again to be the 
Her success was stupendous 
Huberdeau, Henri Scott and 


de p an excellent cast. Campanini con- 


“Quo Vadis,"’ December 19. 


pectacular opera had its premiere im 
Tuesday evening before an audience of large 
\merican premiere of “Quo Vadis” was 
Saturday evening, March 23 last. Phila 
not like the one presented at the Audi- 
epelli, heard last year as Lygia, was given 


Nice and in Philadelphia by 
Empress, was sung by 
Madame de 


}’ ppa the 


Cisneros 


replaced 


Whitehill, instead of Renaud, and Scott re 
the Emperor. In the issue of 

the reviewer of THe MUSICAL COURIER 

j f the work, and ag that reviewe! 
uthor, his analysis was most complete 


composer felt that music could 


1 he 


lly drawn literary plan as that of 

onsequence he very wisely decided to 

hi racterization in his score, but to 
less ‘incidental,’ content for the most 

and accompany rather than to express 

eate minuiely \s a general thing, French 

ey are melodious, are said to resemble 

d when they are not melodious the comparison 
ke Webussy In Nougues’ case neither fits. 


set forms at times, at others adopts the 
ry d merely descriptive style of the ultra 
é gain varies his method to the arioso 
position, He usually finds the appro 
he things he is called upon to say 
rough the variety and cosmopolitanism of 
( rees proves himself to be a close stu 
ranging from ancient models 
t exampies in that field 
hortation to Venus, all of Petronius num- 
meeting with Lygia, tnat 
and the finales of the first and 
iall ympathetic musical moments, re 
| neeption, tlowing fancy, and power to 
| nsistently and compellingly 


episodes in the score are 





following Vinicius as a slave, Chilos 
of the Christians, 
ith Petronius, and the stresstul mo 


‘ nflagration, Chilo’s punishment and the 


ie arena Nougues 


weakest measures 
ght with the bull, where the score 

f the ferocity of that battle and the 
ief onlookers; the hymned de 


istians, which are conventional ecclesias 


Nero, situations 


thie iT) entrances < 


Verd: would have made musically mem 


er vely to look upon. Zep 
ghly satisfactory, her acting 
praiseworthy in every re 
voice er part with much skill and 
le tO a prominent position Maggie 
to { weak spot in the perform 
nd showed the result 
me defects that are to be found 
residing in Paris are mani 
Histrionically 
ppears wore ike an amateur than a protes 
gestures which 
ind these gestures suggests a woman 


She has many iaulty tones, her 


Krench is good, yet all in all the Lygia 

rior to the one presented by the 
Miss evt wever, proved a re- 
her ppear «et n the stare 1s al- 
irence Whitehill’s Petronius 

His splen 
touch and his 


that c uld be desiré Crustave Huberdeau 


Chicago 


was a vigorous Peter and sang, as always, with great 
Henri Scott, the Nero, had few opportunities, yet 
he made each one count, and came in for a latge part in 
the success of the production. Charles Dalmores repeated 
his remarkable creation of Vinicius. The other parts 
The silent parts of Ursus and 
Croton were taken by amateurs, and our confreres of the 


beauty. 


were in capable hands, 


daily press inform us that one of the gladiators was a 
manufacturer by vocation and the other an actor. The 
daily press critics know the exact weight of “Mr. Ursus,” 
as well as the height of those two gentlemen, who, they 
The Chicago n.anagement 
presented a gorgeous scenic display, and seldom, if ever, 


say, did their parts acceptably. 


has an opera been so richly costumed, and Andreas Dippel 
and Stage Manager Fernand Almanz are to be congratu- 
lated upon the magnificent pageant and the remrkable 
pictures which made “Quo Vadis” one of the triumphs of 
Marcel Charlier, a young 
French conductor, was given the baton instead of Cam- 
panini. Mr. Charlier did not bring out all the beauties 
He allowed his brasses to run away from 


the Dippel regime in Chicago. 


of the score. 
him, find therefore in many instances the voices of the 
singers were completely drowned under the dynamic tem- 
pest. 

One of the Chicago critics confidentially informed us 
during an intermission that Mr. Dippel has the English 
rights of “Quo Vadis.” Leonard Liebling in Tue Musica. 
Courier of March 29, 1911, wrote as follows: “After the 
performance a statement was given out to the effect that 
‘Quo Vadis,’ in English translation, is to be presented 
next season by Werba & Luescher in conjunction with Mr. 
Dippel, the tour to begin early in the fall and the scenery 
to be the same as that used at the Philadelphia premiere.” 


“Le Nozze di Figaro,” December 20. 


White, Zeppilli, Huberdeau and Sammarco scored again 
last Wednesday at the Auditorium in Mozart’s opera. 
Campanini conducted. 


“Die WalKktre,” December 21. 


The first performance of a Wagnerian opera by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, which, since its inaugura- 
tion a year ago, had produced only French and, Italian 
operas, brought to the Auditorium Theater a sold out 
house last Thursday evening, December 21, when 
“Walkiire” was given with the appended cast: 

Jane Oshorne-Hannah 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
.-»Minnie Saltzman-Stevens 

Charles Dalmores 
veh eeads Henri Scott 
-Clarence Whitehill 

. Alice Eversman 

Marta Wittkowska 

. Giuseppina Giaconia 

..+sJenny Dufau 

.. Marie Cavan 
Frances Ingram 
Charlotte Guernsey 
Rache! Frease-Green 


Sieglinde 
Fricks . 
Brunnhilde . 
Siegmund 
Hunding 
Wotan 
Ortlinde 
Waltraute 
Schwertleite 
Helmwige 
“egrune 
Grimgerde 
Rossweise 
Gerhilde ; 
The ensemble of the performance was the best thing 
done by the Chicago Grand Opera Company, not only this 
season but as well during the season 1910-11. Words of 
praise are in order, first of all for Andreas Dippel, gen- 
eral manager of the organization, Alfred Szendrei, the 
genial Wagnerian conductor, and Fernand Almanz, stage 
To make the performance a galaxy one Dippel 
entrusted the part of Fricka to Madame Schumann-Heink, 
the best Wagnerian contralto of the last score of years, 
and her presence as “guest” was most fortunate since it 
gave enthusiasm to the other singers. Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink had not been heard here in opera in the last 
six years and her return as an operatic star was made the 
The famous singer was 
in glorious voice and it is to be hoped that she will be 
called upon often to appear on our operatic stage. Jane 
Osborne-Hannah’s Sieglinde is known to Chicagoans, yet 
never had she been heard to such good advantage as last 
She rose to the heights of a star of 
first magnitude. Her singing was exceptionally good and 
hers was one of the real successes of the evening. In 
Wagnerian roles this artist is perfection, and histrionically 
she was excellent. Minnie Saltzman-Stevens, a Blooming- 
ton (Ill) girl, made her first appearance as Brimnnhilde. 
The young singer had 2 most successful debut, yet when 
recalling Briinnhildes heard on our stage, such as Ter- 
nina, Nordica and Gadski, the Bloomington girl's singinz 
does not appear near perfection. Her main deficiency 
seems to be improper hearing, since on several occasions 
she was off pitch, and this was especially noticeable in 
“The Ho yo to ho.” The soprano acted well and com- 
captivated her audience. A large congregation 
from Bloomington having come to Chicago especially for 
the occasion, showed their delight for the native girl by 


manager 


occasion of a tremendous ovation. 


Thursday evening. 


pletely 


vociferous applause and shouts of “bravo.” Charlotte 
Guernsey made her Chicago debut as Rossweise, amf 
though the part is small there was enough in it for Miss 
Guernsey to disclose a voice of large compass, well placed 
and admirably used. This artist’s appearances will be 
watched closely, for she is bound to be a big factor in Ger- 
man productions. Marta Wittkowska, the young con- 
tralto, who has already attained a place among the fore- 
most contraltos heard here, deepened the splendid impres-- 
sion by her singing of Waltraute. She is the coming 
Schumann-Heink, and with more experience no doubt this 
prediction will be fulfilled by this wonderful contralto 
She was a pillar of strength, and with Miss Guernsey the 
only singers among the Walkiires whose voice could 
dominate the orchestra. Charles Dalmores was the Sieg- 
mund, and a remarkable one in eVery respect. Though 
a Frenchman, Dalmores’ singing of Wagnerian roles is 
far superior to anything heard here in the last ten years 
from Teutonic tenors. His enunciation is pure, his de- 
livery clean cut, and he sings the Wagner music instead 
of barking it‘as we have been accustomed to hear it here. 
The management should be proud to have such an artist 
as Dalmores, whose versatility is equaled only by his tal- 
ent. Clarence Whitehill as Wotan made one of the great 
hits of the season. He is the Wotan par excellence, phys- 
ically and vocally, and the American baritone ranks first 
among the Wotans heard here. He is an artist in the best 
sense of the word and he imbued his role with majesty 
and dignity, and sang the music with telling effect. Henri 
Scott’s Hunding was up to the standard of the evening, 
therefore his presentation was capital. The orchestra, 
under the directorship of Alfred Szendrei, gave a wonder- 
ful reading of the score. The tone was colored with in- 
numerable shades, the melodies were brought out beauti- 
fully, and the young conductor showed his experience, his 
tempi being perfect. At all times the leader had his or- 
chestra under full control, never allowing his brasses to 
drown the voices of the singers. Szendrei can now be 
regarded as one of the best Wagnerian conductors, and 
since in Chicago comparisons are in vogue it might be 
added that the reading of “Walkiire’ under Szendrei 
brought more pleasure than that under Alfred Hertz. The 
large audience showed its appreciation by calling the con- 
ductor on the stage to acknowledge the plaudits. Fernand 
Almanz outdid himself; the settings were remarkable, the 
lighting excellent, and the fire scene in the last act the 
most realistic piece of work seen at the Auditorium in any 
Wagnerian opera. By a new device of stage craft the 
whole stage of the Auditorium Theater appeared to be in 
flames, and so realistic was the presentation that many a 
woman left the Auditorium in fear of a disaster. 
“Walkiire” as given by the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
will long be remembered as one of the greatest things 
seen and heard at the Auditorium, 


*“‘Natoma,” December 22. 


Mary Garden, Carolina White, George Hamlin, Henri 
Scott, Mario Sammarco and Constantin Nicolay sang 
their way in English into the favor of a goodly audience 
in Natoma” last Friday evening. The popular songs were 
again received with much applause and the first act again 
proved too lengthy and tiresome. When an opera is bore- 
some it means generally that it is not good, and this 
proved to be true to at least one auditor last Friday even- 
ing. 

“Quo Vadis,” December 23 (Matinee). 

The second performance in a week of “Quo Vadis” 
brought out a large audience to the Auditorium Theater 
last Saturday afternoon. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor,” December 23 (Evening). 
Amadeo Bassi was the bright star of the evening and 
won a real sticcess by his splendid singing of Edgardo. 
Jennie Dufau in the title role was most acceptable vocally 
and histrionically. Sammarco was a fine Ashton. 
Rene Devates. 





Chicage Opera Note. 


Andreas Dippel, general manager of the Chicago Grand 
Opery Company, announces that on January 10 a matinee 
at the Auditorium Theater will be for the bentfit of the 
Chicago Homes for for Boys. The performance will be 
the fairy opera, “Cinderella,” with the cast headed by 
Mary Garden as Prince Charming, Alice Zepilli as Cin- 
derella, Jenny Dufau as the Fairy Godmother, and Hector 
Dufranne as the Father. The board of managers of the 
Chicago Homes for Boys, of which Mrs. R. T. Crane, Sr., 
is president, has charge of the arrangements for the 
benefit. 





Mrs. Newrich (who has advertised for a Christmas 
pianist)—So you are the music teacher that answered my 
advertisement? 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“Well, sit down there and play a couple of duets, so 
that I can see what you can do.”—New York Mail. 
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Grand Opera in Boston 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 

With a lavishness of resource that was warmly appre- 
ciated by immense audiences, Henry Russell and the Bos- 
ton Opera Company made the opera of Christmas week 
notable by two appearances each of Mesdames Eames and 
Tetrazzini. 

For these appearances Madame Eames selected her two 
favorite roles, Tosca and were an- 
nou.iced as final performances of her operatic career; and 


Desdemona Chey 


Boston, where that career really began, was not slow to 
express its pleasure at hearing the singer again after the 
lapse of years, and honoring her on her native heath, so 
to speak, for a career that has been a rich adornment to 
the operatic stage. 

\s it is now, the art of this gracious singer is of such 
charm and mellowness, poise and breadth, that there must 
have been many at the Opera House who, with their cor- 
dial applause, wished that the words “farewell perform- 


ance” might be eliminated from the event absolutely 


“Tosca,” December 18. 


The performance of Puccini’s melodrama, the second this 
season, was gixen with the following cast 
Floria Tosca Emma Eames 
Mario Cavaradossi Florencio Constantir 

Gievanni Polese 


‘ A. Silli 
Luigi Tavecchia 


Barone Scarpia 
Cesare Angelotti 
Il Sagrestanoe 

Spoletta Ernesto Giaccone 
Sciarrone Attilio Pulcini 
Un Carceriere ternard Olshansky 
Un Pastore 


Soldiers, 


Florence DeCourcy 
Police Agents, Ladies, Nobles, Citizens 
After the ranting, screaming Toscas with which we have 
been much afflicted, it was a relief to hear the intelligent 
znd vitally dramatic interpretation of Madame Eames. For 
once hysteria was banished, and in its stead reigned dra- 
matic art and tonal beauty, wherein a voice of wondrous 
fineness of texture, of splendid resonance and breadth of 
compass,- and a stage presence and acting almost Grecian 
in its restraint and intensity, united to make this creation 
of the Roman singer one that is to be considered properly 
a part of the traditions of the Puccini work 
Eames’ mature Floria Tosca is no light-hearted woman 
of the stage, no weakling, with her mind in her face and 
her heart on her sleeve, but a strong woman, bearing grief 
with the silent intensity of her kind. What a poignant 
scene when she brushes aside the guards that bring the 
wounded Mario from the torture chamber, and, taking him 
in her arms, hovers over him like the Mother of Sorrows, 
What heroic acting in 


with infinite care and tenderness 
the death scene in Act II, from the moment her tense fin 
gers touch the knife to the low hiss of vindication in the 
ears of the dying Scarpia! 

A little thing, but significant of the forcefulness of 


Madame Eames’ acting, was the “business” with the 
candles, which are all extinguished by her, save one, be 
fore the thought suddenly strikes her of lighting the path 
of the dead man lights another 


candle. 


when she fearsomely 


Recalls for Madame Eames and the other principals 
were many after the second act; the prima donna was lit 
erally overwhelmed with flowers and applause, and receiv 
ing an ovation wken she finally appez:red alone. 

Again, Constantino delighted his audience with his beau 
tiful tones, finish of phrasing, and the manliness of his 
conception of the artist-lover, that has made this role of 
Cavaradossi one of his pronounced successes. ; 

The only change from the first performance of the sea 
son in the remainder of the cast was the Scarpia, wherein 
Polese replaced Scotti. The substitution brought more evi 
dent singing qualities to the part, though Polese’s Scarpia 
fawned too much on the lady, and gave but little hint of 
the claws beneath the velvet. 

The other parts were well taken care of, and M. Mo 
ranzoni conducted with due regard to the qualities of th 
Puccini score. 


“Otelle’’ December 20. 


The second appearance of Madame Eames was with the 
following cast: 


Desdemona Emma Eames 
Emilia Maria Claessens 
Otello Giovanni Zenatello 
lago Gievanni Polese 
Cassio Rafaelo Diaz 
Roderigo Laigi Cilla 
Lodovico José Mardones 
Montano Attilio Pulcim 
A Herald Rernard Olshansk, 


Despite the great fame won by her in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “The Marriage of Figaro” and other essentially 
lyric parts, it is very likely that Emma Eames will be re- 





membered by most of us as the “fair and witty lady” who 
was married to the Moor 

Both the character of 
lovely music Verdi has allotted to her makes Desdemona 


Shakespeare's heroine and the 


a role ideally fitted to display the vocal and dramatic beau 
ties of Madame Eames. Her sustained tone in the love 
music of Act I and the melancholy of the “Willow Song” 
had a charm that proclaimed her mistress of the art of 
lyric singing, an art that has kept her name for the last 
score of years among the leading lyric sopranos 

An impressive feature of the performance was the pet 
sonification of the Moor by Zenatello, a performance which 
won him much fame last season. Temperamentally and 
vocally, he seems ideally equipped to portray the wildly 
raging and jealous Othello. The death scene was terrifi 
in its realism, and the unwonted power shown in the duet 
at the close of the second act, where he, with lago, sweats 
eternal vengeance, brought him many recalls 


The Tago of M 


cause of its simple villainy and undevious hypocrisy. His 


Polese was convincing and stisfying, be 


tones were ample and he sang with discretion throughout 

The setting given the opera is worthy of the highest 
Such carefulness in detail (as witness the rolling 
Act 1), the delight f l 
for the garden scene and the 


praise. 
waves in the dark background of 
and elaborate mountings 
Hall of 


good work that is being done by the 


Pillars, serve to remind us of the consistently 
Joston Opera in this 
direction. 

The orchestra, unfortunately, was not at all times in 
the best of form,.aad Nr. Conti permitted his men to be 
heard to the exclusion of fhe singers 


“Lacia,” December 22. 


The first appearance of Madame Tetrazzini in “Lucia 
at the Boston Opera House, took place with the following 





cast: 

Lucy Luisa Tetrazzin 
Alice nna Morella 
Edgar Florencio Constantit 

Henry Ashton Giovanni Poles 
Norman Rafaelo Dia 
Raymood A. Sill 
Arthur Ernest Giaccor 


The opera house was filled to capacity, and when the 


diva entered, smiling, a great burst of applause arose, that 


seemed to last for minutes. 

Che very first notes, with their sheer beauty, explained 
effectually the wonderful furore which her singing has o: 
casioned. Apart from any considerations of phenomenal 
vocal technic or even dramatic coloring, there are qualities 
in certain of Madame Tetrazzini’s tones that are supremely 
moving 

She had just recovered from a cold that had deferred 
the date of her performance; but as far as the first two 
acts went, in which her singing was incomparably beauti 
ful, she showed no trace of discomfort. It was only when 
the great scene of the last act approached that a slight 
coughing showed the difficulties that the prima donna was 
contending with. But she conquered them all with a val 
iant spirit, and took her final trills with aplomb 

The tremendous applause and the innumerable recalls 
Moran 


zoni, the conductor, and to the flutist, while to the audience 


cheered the diva so that she threw flowers to M 


she flung kisses galore in every direction 

Constantino was in his usual excellent voice and as Ed 
gar exhibited a dramatic force and a faultless vocalism 
that won him furious applause. Few tenors are in such 
consistently good form as this admirable artist 
glorious rendering and the 


The sextet was given a 


choral work throughout was commendable 


“Mignon,” December 23 (Matinee). 

The highly pleasurable revival of this charming work 
of Ambroise Thomas came as a welcome surprise, espe 
cially when it brought Madame Tetrazzini as Filina 

The work was not listed in the repertoire for the sea 
son, and in fact has not been performed hitherto at the 
Boston Opera. More is the pity too, for its Gallic grace 


and fluency are such as to make it a welcome addition to 


our opera season. The rapidly growing list of deceased 
heroines, that increases with each opera this season, made 
it all the more grateful to know that when the asbestos 


curtain descended with solemn finality in “Mignon” the 


heroine survived and all lived happily ever afterward, 
Goethe’s novel to the contrary notwithstanding. The cast 
was as follows: 

Filina Luisa Tetraz i 
Mignon Fely Dere 
Frederic leska Swa 
Wilhelm Meister Edmond Clemer 
Lothario Leon Rot 
Laertes D. Leo 
Giarno (Gaston Barrea 
Antonio Pierre Let 


If Madame Tetrazzini’s opportunities were limited, at all 
odds she made brilliant use of them. The famous polacca 
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was a string of blazing jewels, every note a gem, all donc 


so easily that the audience realized only afterward that 


they had heard a marvel. Her whole rendering of 


part of the gay Filina was charming, and she made a 


dainty picture in her attractive gowns 

Naturally, a large share of the honors went to Madam: 
Dereyne, as Mignon, who proved herself a singing actress 
meriting all the good things that have been said about her 
in Montreal, where she is an established favorite, as wel! 
as in her former connection with the Boston Opera Com 


pany the previous season Admirably portrayed were the 


varying moods, the fright of the girl among the gypsies 


the deep love for Wilhelm, the despairing jealousy of the 
fine Filina, and the joy at the reunion in the final scen 
Her voice, overflowing with richness, youth and mag 
netism, made a deep impression. In the duet with Wil 
helm in the final scene the voices of both were 
tenderness that 


with such youthful poignant 


rest of the rather light m 





forth apart from the 


opera. 

M. Clement revealed himself at all times a master f 
the art of song, with perfect command of his diction 
possessed of a bearing that charmed the eye, thus making 
his entire role one of the most perfect ensemble 

In the smaller parts, M. Devaux made a gay Laertes 


ederi M B tre; 
trokes ma ne 


Miss Swart was vivacious s Fr 





picted his character with a few telling 
Lothario of M 


If the orchestra was at time 


Rothier was excellently done 


i trifle stolid for this rather 





buoyant music, still under Mr. Goodrich it played 
norously and well rhe setting was excellent LAB 
GANZ AT THE METROPOLITAN. 

Rudolf Ganz gave rousing performance of t Lis 
E flat concerto at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunda 
night concert, December 24, playing the work with sein 
tillating technic, infectious temperament, and thoroug 
artistic adjustment of tonal and interpretative values, He 
made a distinct hit with the audience, who recognized 
Ganz a master of the keyboard, and applauded him 
vociferously that he had to deliver the Liszt “Liebestraum 
is an encors 

On the same evening Dinh Gilly 1 Lambert Murp 
did some beautiful inging, Gilly revealing wonderft 

polish and deep musical insight in songs by Ada 
Liszt and Dvora nd Murphy pleasing the <xpert voi 

nnoisseurs wit Messiah” excerpts, “Comfort Ye" a 

Every Valley Shall Be Exalted lelivere uch 
vincing and moving style that an encore followed as a 
matter of cours 

Joseph Pastertr ec the rchestr effectively tl 

i marveled iN re W nee te 
some of the w ‘ Hert heh t e Metroy 

Flonzaleys to Play Rare Bach Sonata. 

Adolfo Betti at the | t ke ) rtet vii m bb 
ton recently discovered a genuine $1 id in the shay 
of a totally unknown sonata tw ! nd «t 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bact TI ! ‘ 
artist found among the rare musical work neluded in the 
private hhbrary ft J. B. Westor {f Bost vill 
its first public hearing at the concert of ‘ 
ganization im the ( egie Lyceun New Yor n ja 
uary 8, and will occupy a place on t ron t ctw 
Beethoven's quartet p & N ; n A ma 
Dvorak's A major quaret p. 10 

Hensel Makes Brooklyn Debut. 

Heinrich Hensel. the new German tenor of the Met 
politan Opera Ccmmpar i r tm Br klvn 
night (Tuesda it the Acaden ot Nittsn is th Konig 
in “Lohengrin \ fte he f t H Hensel and 
principal singe: were illed out en times Mad 
Gadski was the Elsa, Putnam Griswold the Kine: Hern 
Weil appeared as Telramund, Flore ' , us ¢ 
trud and William Hinshaw the Herald Hert 
ducted The performance will be review: ext ‘ 

Parlow's Recital Program. 

For her first New York recital this ason. Kathi 
Parlow will present the following program at Carnes 
Hall, Thursday afternoon, January 4 
Symphonie Espag 
Conee rt kr ( 
“vite An r 
Hungariar ? ‘ 4 i | 
Tarantelle e « P 

Maeterlinck did not add to his reputati when he 
that all music sounded alike to hin it seemed to 
mere “nowe.” Dr. Johnson was not so foolish Whe 
Boswell asked: “Would you not like to be able to appre 
ciate musk he answered with na ilit 
It would be adding to me a new ftacuity R ter 


Post-Express. 
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i 
iy | NEW OPERA BY DE KOVEN. 

Y re to attend the premiere on Monday ragtime interpolations, and what little dancing occurs in 
4 mber 25, at the Broadway Theater, of Regin- the opera is the outgrowth of the story and has a logical 
a new opera, “The Wedding Trip” (book by place therein. Especially melodious are the duet, “A Les- 

i and Harry B. Smith), of which the fol- son in Love,” the duet and ensemble, “The Interrupted 
“fl ill cast: Love Song,” “The Family Council,” “The Sea Shell Tele- 
; ‘ e wedding anthem Charles Angelo phone,” “The Flirtation,” “The Curfew Bell” and the 
$ e bride ....George Madison “Gentlemanly Brigand.” They are all remarkably well 
; ger sist Grace Emmons made numbers, miles removed from the Broadway style 
> ; ne a a of light opera music with which we have been afflicted of 
> oh ‘John McCloskey recent years. If the public is sincere in its cry for genuine 
z) interrupts one wedding, melody and refined musical atmosphere in its comic operas, 

Arthur Cunningham then “The Wedding Trip” will be sure to attract the best 

: } ist Captain Josef } ee element of our theater goers. 
: L Baomeet The book is free from all vulgarity and presents a 
Dorothy Jardon bright little story in a neat, telling manner. There is no 
: Fritzi von Busing need to go into the plot in detail, because that would spoil 
William Brandt the pleasure of those who will visit the Broadway The- 

: John Crawford : " z 
Albert Busby ater within the next few months. Suffice it to say that 
- Francois Gwen Dubary there are complications in plenty, that they are comic, and 
x wn tourist Joseph Phillips that the romantic element is set forth strongly and sympa- 
4 thropist .Edward Martindel thetically, 
> | Koven needs no introduction to the readers Of the cast nothing but praise is in order. Reginald 
f vizR or to the theater going public de Koven personally selected his singers and the chorus, 
know him as the composer of a and the result is apparent in all the solo and ensemble 
| | light operas which, together with numbers, for such tuneful voices have rarely been heard 


ne a ES 





Sousa, represent the best product in 
nerica has produced. The works ot 
far above ali the other so called 
ere for the last quarter of a cea- 
Koven, is rightly considered 


| by De 


1 that branch of stage music. 

assembled on Monday evening to 

Koven's latest work was composed of 

musical, social and artistic circles of 

»orts which had reached the metropolis 

performances of “The Wedding Trip” 

opening some few weeks ago stim- 

1 high degree and filled the auditors 
it mm 

very outset that this latest De 
ill his old time melodic ‘fecundity, 
1, his highly colored and clever in- 


ability to characterize his person- 


ile preserving the general contour of his 


taying within the atmosphere of the 
tone The music is genuine operetta 
ich of the Viennese importation we 
here of late, and never descending to 
a legitimate part of the opera 


story told in the text. There are no 


on a Broadway stage outside of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Christine Nielsen has a soprano voice of brilliant qual- 
ity, which she uses with real art. John McCloskey is a 
tenor with a silvery organ and talent for saltomortales. 
Arthur Cunningham has made his reputation long ago and 
sustains it well in this piece. Dorothy Jardon contributea 
two pieces of finished vocalism to the performance, and 
Edward Martindel aroused real enthusiasm with his taste- 
ful delivery of a basso number in the last act. 

Smaller achievements that are worthy of special men- 
tion are those of Charles Angelo as a composer, and of 
Grace Emmons, who acted with much temperament and 
displayed artistic discretion in her singing. 

Much applause rewarded every number in the opera, and 
at the close of the second act Mr. De Koven was forced 
to take a curtain call and to respond to numerous cries of 
“Speech.” He expressed his gratification at the reception 
which had been accorded his opera. 

The nature of the demonstrations bestowed upon the 
composer by the audience showed the affection and esteem 
in which he is held by the musical public of New York. 
It was the general opinion of experts after the premiere 
that the work would have a long and successful run at 
the Broadway Theater. 





M Canala. Decembe j, ror 
mcert given last Saturday after- 
irge audience to His Majesty’s and 
for M. Hasselmans. The orches 
Weber’s “Freischiitz’’ overture, 


iprice Espagnole” and the Berlioz 
ragged 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, all 


f this interesting composition being 


The overture was slightly 


wa me im the 


M. Hasselmans 
re Beatrice Bowman, M. Bonafe and M. 
m were singing for the first time at 
Mi Bowman sang the Strauss “Voce di 
much success, and as an encore gave a 
Deari« with real sentiment and beauti- 
Bonafe sang an aria of Paladilhe in a 
with much beauty of tone, but got 
y in one or two places. Two beauti- 


Romance und “Un Beau Soir,” were 
i spite of the fact that he was 
delightful Mr 


he made them 


“ ts are ways one of the best fea- 
erts 

S; etre’ was produced tor the first time 

Saturday evening before a fair sized audi 

i! me ways one of the most interesting 

Ss season the orchestral part was at 

nating that one was almost inclined to for- 

tw was happening on the stage, the more so as M. 


exceptions were not at their best 


1 wonderful form and the singers with 
The per- 
insufficient re- 
the work was repeated on Thursday 


rday showed signs of 


Grand Opera in Montreal 


evening of this week a much more smooth flowing presen- 
tation was given. The cast was as follows: 


Raphael bina meee aen .. Cargue 
Tebaldo ask ee nee ..+»Darial 
Rursica Panneton 
Nunciata Ferrabini 
Vanina .Courso 
Margarita Choisoul 


Conductor, Hasselmans. 

In makeup Madame Ferrabini as Nunciata was wonder 
ful, and she never for a moment lost sight of the dramatic 
values of the role, but her singing was less satisfactory. 

Madame Courso was the bright particular star of the 
evening. The role of Vanina is probably the most im- 
portant one in which she sung here, and by her glorious 
singing and clever acting she made it the most convincing 
role in the opera by far. She seems to set a higher stand- 
ard for herself at every appearance. 

Madame Choiseul was a most pleasing Margarita, es- 
pecially at the second performance. On Saturday night 
her voice did not seem to carry as well as usual but at 
the repetition on Thursday night she seemed much surer 
of herself and did excellent work. 

As Raphael, M. Cargue had a part which was much the 
same as other parts in which he has sung here. He did 
good work in it. 

M. Darial has been more successful in other operas and 
the same may be said of M. Panneton, but both had their 
good moments, 

M. Hasselmans became so wrapped up in his orchestra 
at times that he seemed completely to forget that there 
were any singers, but this is not altogether to be wondered 
at for the orchestral part is much the most interesting fea- 
ture of the opera The chorus work was not very good 


on Saturday, but at the second performance was greatly 
improved. The stage settings were very pretty in every 
act. : 
Monday night “Manon” was presented with Madame 
Alda in the title role. The entire cast was as follows: 


Le Chevalier des Grieux. ......0.cecerccnsenecetnctecseses Sterlin 
Le Comte des GrbOtr. oo. civic cancscctbbevecensacsvosecnges Cargue 
EOWA ood ia oc ch os ceWncig dd onesies bie ehh ou Rodin seeene nen Wainman 
Bik Dreilate can cic ccicwdneadne chonke cash iacndgvenappasseeesesns Carmes 
Guillot de Morfontaine. ......... ccc cscnncaresccscessnese Stroesco 
Wa ai cesivccsbkeneceeksennes bexukdcelensbeans padndennsenene Alda 
Mi BORGER hiv x ccccc ees dog Sah aeukde Caan de nd tabes obs conse Soucy 


There was some unpleasantness on this, Madame Alda’s 
second visit to Montreal this season, and perhaps on ac- 
count of this she did not do herself full justice. In some 
respects she was a charming Manon. 

M. Sterlin did better work on Monday than he did when 
this opera was last presented, and the other principals were 
satisfactory, but the orchestra was not at all times under 
complete control. One missed Hugh Allan—who has re- 
turned to New York—in the role of De Bretigny. He 
was so well known here for his sterling work in so many 
parts that his loss to us will be keenly felt by many. M. 
Carmes replaced him and in his first appearance in this 
role proved a very worthy substitute. 

“Rigoletto,” with the same cast as at last week’s per- 
formance, was the offering on Tuesday and Friday of this 
week. It is a wonderfui presentation of “Rigoletto” that 
the Montreal Opera Company is giving and it should be 
missed by no one who cares for the old Verdi operas. 
Following is the cast: 


Ii Duca de Mantova.........-.- nha che eta eeCedee wees Colombins 
Rite cava cosa d bon ehib ie c8ee bess vesszedigacerthwreenn Nicoletti 
Sparafucile Huberty 
WAIN gins oki c's Ve sks caVer Gubine evans bacvesherenys penne Cervi 
Cont GE CNN is i on coh au 6 ob 54 6:0 9s bawerecsrdsieiakenm Panneton 
SE  inSknbs 42 bs ood Hose dhlkes neh etnedant vaceronsecdsvony Bowman 
WN iia bins 6 cass COR Aas wade bn seevineeess ese Courso 
CINE oid sk bon oe 00.2 ck dd eevecnndhbadibede co tegeene $s saeeneeas Soucy 
Pe PE | i 0k chi awe cick ves cebbebes ooeeeeen 


Conductor, Hasselmans. 

The repetitions of this work emphasized the youthful- 
ness and attractiveness of Miss Bowman's Gilda and the 
beauty of her singing. Little changes which she makes 
from one performance to another are always improve- 
ments and show her to be a great student. The quartet 
in the fourth act was wonderfully sung at each presenta- 
tion of the opera and, of course, secured tremendous ap- 
plause for the singers. 

The audience was not quite as.large as usual this after- 
noon as at the orchestral concert, but this was only to be 
expected on the Saturday before Christmas. The pro- 
gram was an unusually fine one and included Cesar 
Franck’s “Redemrtion,” Liszt’s second rhapsody (repeat- 
ed by request), Rabaud’s “La Procession,” and the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff “La Grande Paque Russe.” Perhaps the 
most beautiful work was the Franck number, and M. 
Hasselmans gave a refined and sympathetic reading of 
this piece by the greatest of modern French composers. 
The Liszt rhapsody proved the most popular selection with 
the audience. The soloists were Madame Pawloska and 
M. Sterlin, and both won great successes. 

near 
Montreat Nores. 

L. M. Ruben announces that Madame Froelich will 
give a piano recital in Windsor Hall, January 10, The 
program will include the Beethoven “Waldstein” sonata 
and the Chopin B flat minor sonata. 

nner 

A concert is to be given January 5, in Windsor Hall, 
by M. and Madame Plamondon-Michot and their pupils, 
assisted by a portion of the Montreal Opera Orchestra. 
The program will include Buesser’s “Deus Abraham” and 
selections from Berlioz’s “L’Enfance du Christ.” In this 
connection it is interesting to notice that one or two ot 
Madame Plamondon-Michot’s pupils are beginning to take 
small parts in the operas with success. 

zee 

Beatrice Lapalme is planning to give a recital in Ottawa 
on January 25. Laura Walker, a local pianist of much 
brilliance, who is well known in Ottawa, will appear as 
solo pianist on this occasion. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Walker will find time, in spite of the fact that she has a 
large class of pupils, to give a recital here before the sea- 
son is over. 

zane 

The Dubois String Quartet gave its second concert this 
season in Windsor Hall on Wednesday of this week. The 
Widor piano quartet was given with Hector Dansereav, 
a youth of extreme talent, at the piano. The other num- 
bers were a Grieg string quartet and the middle move- 
ment of MacDowell’s “Keltic” sonata arranged for string 
quartet. Joseph Saucier was the vocal soloist. 

E. Stantey GarpNer. 





“Shan't I play you the woollen underwear record ?” 

“Is that the name of the piece?” 

“No, we just call it that because it sounds so scratchy.’ 
—Houston Post. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
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Arrive at Vancouver, Sept. 19th 


Then tour through this country from the 
Pacific Coast to New York 
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CHICA 


CH I 
ding Christmas is generally an off one 


December 23, 1911 


el [his year, however, the Chicago 

( pany gave pefformances all through the 
diences The concerts of the week were 

’r. | ig Willner appeared in a song recital 
Stude er Theater before a good sized audience 
December 17, under the direction of 

eumann His program cons sted of German 


lections the singer lived up to his rep 


e of the best exponents of the interpretative 
| an en 

n at the Auditorium Theater a grand 

Italian and French music was presented 

Marta Wittkowska, Carolina White, 

Alfredo Costa, Francesco Daddi, Mario 

ind Edmund Warnery. The entire Chicago 

mpany Orchestra, besides playing the ac- 

in severad overtures The first 


mducted by Ettore Perosio, and 


reel Charlier, the French conductor, 
f the soloists was highly satisfactory, 
li, Carolina White and Marta Wittkowska 
r splendid worl 
z2PRe 
fternoon at Turner Hall, under the direction of 
} inn and his rchestra, a popular program 
Lester Luther, a talented pupil of Herman 
basso of ability, was among the soloists. 
nae 
ening, December 18, before a large audience, 


risters of Chicag under the leadership of 
gave their first concert of the present season 
homas Orchestra assisted 
mRR 

December 19, the Evanston Musical 
“Messiah” performance at the North 

Among the soloists were Rose Lutiger 

and O M. Fletcher, soprano. Peter 


tk t Trio, which is t the West what the 
the | has been fulfilling a number 
re ( ig The Beethoven Trio is com 


pianist and director of the 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


800 North Clark Street, Chicago 








MENNETH M. BRADLEY, Direetor 


The Leading Conservatory of 


MUSIC 


Acting, Languages 
and Expression 





Fa »f so instructors and lecturers of national reputation 
ling: MME. JULIE RIVE-KING, the world renowned 
FRANK B. WEBSTER, the eminent vocalist and in 

GUY HERBERT WOODARD, the distinguished 

violinist who was for many years assistant to Henri Marteau: 
EDGAR A. NELSON, MME. JUSTIN WE ;ENER, ELE. 
R SMITH, AGNES HOPE PILLSBURY, FRANZ WAG. 
NER, MARTIN BALLMANN and others too numerous to 


For further Information address: EB, SCHWENKER, Secretary 


5 5 GUNNAR PETERSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
STUCW : E19 Fine Arde Bellding, 1352 Fost 626 81., Ehicage, #1. 














school which bears her name; Otto B. Roehrborn, violinist 
and member of the Thomas Orchestra, and Carl Brueck- 
ner, cellist and also a member of the Thomas Orchestra. 


nner 


The Thomas Orchestra, under the baton of Frederick 
Stock, presented a popular program at the regulgr concert 
Friday afternoon, December 22, and Saturday evening, 
December 23. The soloist was the harpist of the orchestra. 

nner 

Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, won an overwhelming suc- 
cess at the Tiffin Musicale, Blackstone Hotel, on Monday 
morning, December 18. It is reported that the young vio- 
linist will soon come to Chicago to appear as soloist with 
one of the foremost organizations in the Windy City. 

nner, 

Emma Eames and Emilio de Gogorza will appear un- 
der the management of Frederick Shipman at the Audi- 
torium Theater on Thursday, February 22, 1912. 

nner 

Frederick Shipman, impresario, has returned to Chicago 
to spend Christmas here. The Eames-de Gogorza tour is 
booked as follows: Open on December 31 at the Hippo- 
drome, in New York; January 5, Baltimore; January 9, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; January 12, Pittsburgh; January 15, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; January 19, Louisville, and January 22, 
Toronto 


The following are some of Theodora Sturkow Ryder’s 
engagements for the season 1912: January 16, program of 
French music, A, M. C., Chicago, Ill.; January 19, private 
recital, Chicago, Ill.; January 24, Woman’s Club, Wil- 
mette, Ill.; February 19, Chicago Woman’s Club, Chicago, 
[ll.; March 2, Monmouth, Ill; March 5, Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago, Ill.; March 15, Woman’s Club, Oak Park, IIl.; 
March 24, Arche Club, Chicago, Ill; April 6, Oxford, 
Ohio (with Charles Clark); April 11, Fullerton Hall, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; April 28, Delavan, Ill.; May 1, Danville, TIL; 
May 2, Covington, Ind.; May 4, Danville, Ill. (with Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra); May 18, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
(with Thomas Orchestra); June 16, Waynesburg, Pa.; 
\ugust 10, Midlothian Club, Chicago, Ill; August 15, 
Ravinia Park, Chicago (with Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra); September 26, Winnepeg, Canada; September 27, 
Neepawa, Manitchba, Canada; September 28, Yorkton, 
Sask., Canada; September 30, Calgary, Alberta, Canada; 
October 3, Pullman, Wash.; October 4, Spokane, Wash ; 
October 5, Kalispell, Mont.; October 6, Havre, Mont.; 
October 7, Williston, N. Dak.; October 8, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.: October 10, Wausau, Wis.; October 20, Arche 
Club, Chicago, Ill.; October 21, Art Academy, Chicago, 
Ill.: November 8, Battle Creek, Mich; November 13, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; November 15, Sewickley (Pittsburgh), Pa.; 
November 17, Oil City, Pa.; November 290, Murphysboro, 
Ill.; November 30, Chester, Ill; December 1, Newman, 
I1l.: December 10, Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill.; December 
12, Peoria, Ill.; December 13, Maywood, IIL. 

nares 

Loro Gooch, tenor of the Herman Devries Operatic 
Quartet, has been engaged by the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church as soloist Sunday evening, December 24, and Mon- 
day morning, December 25. The programs will consist of 
sacred cantatas. Mr. Gooch will join the Le Mar Quartet 
in Milwaukee for the balance of the week, returning to 
Chicago January 12 to be heard with the Herman Devries 
Quartet in the Coliseum, January 2 to 16 inclusive. 

Rene Devries. 





FANNIE 


BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER | x 


NOW PLAYING IN BUROPE 
First appearances with Nikisch at the Leipsic Gewandhaus and 
a Bertin Phitharmonic 





Address all mail to 5749 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 


wate STEVENSON 22s 


Battding, Chicage 





COLUMBUS MUSIC. 
Cotumaus, Ohio, December 18, 1911. 

Carolyn Mihr-Hardy, soprano and Henriette Bach, vio- 
linist, were greeted by over 2,500 people at the artist con- 
cert of the Women’s Music Club, Tuesday cvening, De- 
cember 12, There was a steady downpour of rain, but it 
did not dampen the ardor of the associate members of the 
club, many of whom came from nearby cities and towns. 
Both artists were greatly enjoyed, recalled again and 
again, received armfuls of beautiful roses, and clearly 
realized that their program had been a genuine musical 
feast to those present. Mrs. Hardy had been heard in 
Columbus before, so a large number knew what to expéct 
from her in the art of song interpretation, and her fin<ly 
cultivated voice was appreciated from every standpoint, as 
well as her superior intelligence. It is the many sidedness 
of Mrs. Hardy's art which compels admiration, Henriette 
Bach was a graceful and winsome young violinist, who 
captivated her audience completely with her second num- 
ber and added laurels at each additional appearance. With 
her arms full of white roses Miss Bach made a charming 
picture. Mary Eckhardt Born provided artistically effective 
accompaniments for both artists, and had the added com- 
pliment of having her lovely song, “It’s Morning,” pre- 
sented in, fine style by Mrs. Hardy. i 


The Wallace Conservatory of Music presented a class 
of students in recital on the fiftieth anniversary of Ed- 
ward MacDowell's birthday. The pupils who performed 
were: Adeliade Hibbard, Columbus; Helen Romans, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Belle Wallace, Moorfield; Eleanor Holmes, 
Columbus; Vida Fahl, Columbus; Leah Lawyer, Jefferson, 
Ohio; Adesta Agler, Columbus; Mary Clark, Cambridge, 
Ohio; Lillian Spence, Columbus; Roselle Rutherford, Co- 
lumbus; Lucy Clark, Columbus, and Mildred Gardner, Co- 
lumbus. 


Hosts of Columbus friends were interested in the New 
York song recital given by Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Lott. 
Mr. Lott formerly lived here and had his early musical 
training in this city. He was already accounted a singer 
of great merit before he went to Los Angeles, or for that 
matter, before he went abroad to study. Not one of his 
friends have been surprised at the success he has had as a 
concert singer, and predictions for his ultimately going 
into grand opera are heard frequently. 

Evra May Smita. 





Cairns Congratulated for Another. 

Receiving congratulations on one’s supposed engagement 
to be married when they should be extended to another 
creates an embarrassing situation. Clifford Cairns, the 
New York basso, who is prominent in social as well as 
in musical circles, was placed in such a position a few 
days ago, His younger brother is soon to lead a charm- 
ing young woman to the altar, and in some way the im- 
pression got abroad that the singer was the fortunate man. 
Cairns declares that when the time does come for him to 
receive deserved congratulations he will have a fair idea 
of the warm sympathy of his friends. 





Florence Mulford Teaching Sister 

Florence Mulford’s young sister, Alice Mulford, a 
charming girl of seventeen, has come to New York to 
live with her. Miss Mulford is the fortunate possessor 
of a most promising contralto voice, which, with all the 
advantages of her sister's training, ought to bring her 
into prominence in the mrsical world some time in the 
near future. Miss Mulford already is receiving local en- 
gagements. 
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Leo Ornstein, Pianist. 


Following are a few tributes accorded to Leo Ornstein, 


the young Russian pianist, whose unusual talent has 
created a sensation: 


Leo Ornstein surprised a great audience by his tec’ n'cal acquire 
ments and also by the consice rte egree f interpretative mastery 
he revealed New Yo:k Evening | rnal 


Leo Ornstein, a young pianist of really extraordinary talent, was 


heard in recital, His numbers were given with the assistance of 


e Volpe Symphony Orchestra under Arnold Volpe, and througt 





LEO ORNSTEIN 








out he played in a manner which woul ave bee creditable in 
musician of maturity He has been admirably taught and has a 
wealth of musical feeling and nderst ling Evening World, 
March 6, 1911. 

He possesses a beautiful soft t h ar lays with finished te 
astonishing tone « ring In the Rubinstei: oncerté TT anied 
by the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, he s we rked gifts of vir 


tuosity and ensemble playing.—New York Staats-Zeitung, March 6 





tort 

The soloist at the final « rt f the New York Phitharr 
Orchestra, Leo Ornstein, played Rubinste sD t concerto wil 
, skill that was remarkable and almost canny New York 7 
bune 

His command of tone col s already great and s technic 
unusually adequate for the demands whic the music mace New 
York Times 

Ilis tone is big irile, yet he ne f t erdoes H 
technic is brilliant an fas s scale work being exceptional! 
clear and his sense of rhyt h I klyn Standard 


As the Press Views Bassi, 


Following are a fe W of the season's press comments 
upon Amedio Bassi’s portrayal of Canio in “Pagliacci” 
with the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company: 

f Canio l 


scored a pronounce 


\medeo Bassi at the last moment assumed the role 


first appear 





was Bassi's ance this season an 





success, as well he might, for his interpret 





nficent, as those who have heard him in this part on evious occa 


nent’ is a thing long 





gions can testify His singing of the 


to be remembered Philadelphia Record, November 12, 1011 





The performance of “I Pagliacci” whic followed was an e 

pecially good one. Amedeo Bassi was giver warm welcome wher 
he came on for the first tithe this year We have heard his Canio 
before and it is an especially good one He played with exce 

tional fire and attack Saturday night, being in good voice, and ros 
to the “Ridi Pagliacci” so admirably that he created a furore No 
less than thirteen times was he forced to come before the curta’n 


to bow his acknowledgments. This of course sent the performanc« 





ng with a big swing.—Philadelphia Star, November 13, 1911 


It is almost needless to say that " 
end of the first act the public. won by the truly excertional art 


lassi, called him some twenty times before the irtain He give 









to the part of Canio such a and truthfu! interpretation that 


the audience vers with emotic to lister 





better.—La Voce del P lo, Phi 


The event of the evening was the triump! f Amede Bassi as 


Canio in “I Pagliacci.” Eight or nine times he was called out a 


the end of the first act. and eve then the applauding did not stop 
At the end of the opera the ence stopped long enough to ca! 
out the singers four or five times Such enthusiasm can be aroused 
only by something that is perlative in its merit, and indeed th 


acting and singing of Amedce e best we have heard 
and seen in this opera. Fron 
clowra on to the end, when he sobs “La comedia é finita.” he he 
; 





ppearance as the jo 


his audience, and then—the greatest compliment that an audienc 


can pay—it sat spellbound | silent fo s minute. Then can 
the outburst. 

His announcement of the . «”” is done with all the whimeicality 
of a fine clown, but it so lisappears when his jealousy is rouse: 
by the promptines of Tor « sees Nedda with some one ele 


The conflicting emotions of the clown, his despair, his disgust at 











being compelled to feign the feelings in a farce which has so real 
a meaning to him—all this was dome in so convincing a manner 
that the frequent recalls were but a fitting reward for such fine art; 
and the second act was as good and the climax was of immense 


power.—-Chicago Inter Ocean, December 4, ror! 





Amedeo Bassi made it one of the most vivid and vital embodi 
ments of the season. It was carefully and consistently advanced 
from the joyous, simple and unsuspecting stage of the gentle, jolly 
over, to the maddened man who sweeps the path with blood upon 
his whitened palms, as he shouts, “The play is ended!” Not only 
did the action work with the swift stroke of impressionism, but the 
song was admirably keyed to it continuously It was one of tl 
g. soaring wmpersonations of the season { hicago News, Decen 


be 4, rQtr 


Emmy Destinn as Tosca. 
Histrionically, Madame Destinn’s Tosca left much room 
for improvement. In movement and gesture it often was 
almost crude and there were many points in the portrayal 
of the role which, through lack of intelligent study ot 
through carelessness or nervousness, she quite taisinter 
preted.—New York Press 

nner 
She failed to satisfy exacting opera-goers in the earliet 
scenes of the first act, scenes which require lightness, more 
than pathos, and coquetry, just tinged with passion. And 
in the second act she found it hard to play that tragic, 
She did her 
hest to put emotion into the episode. She worked—oh, 


awful game of hide-and-seck with Scarpia. 


New York American. 
Ss a2e 


Tosca is an acting part fully as much as it is a singing 


how she worked, 


one, and here the Bohemian soprano showed her limita 
tions. It was im the first act that she was weakest, for 
Miss Destinn’s forte does not ippear to be coquetry, and 
she ever weeps better than she smiles—New York 
lribune 
nne 

It is true that there was nd profound note of passion in 
her delivery, but only those with highly refined discern 
ment ca 


York Sun. 


find this in any of this soprano’s singing.—New 





Chat she did not look the part as it ought to look, need 
not be «aid; nor would it be profitable to dwell on her lim- 
itations as an actress, especially in the matter of facial ex 
pression. These things are important in an opera based 


New York Evening Post 


is “Tosca” is, on a famoys play 


Madame Gerville-Reache and Her Son Paul. 


The acompanying picture of Madame Gerville-Reache 
and her son, Paul Rambaud, was taken on Michigan Bouk 











GERVILLE REACHE AND PAUL RAMBAUD RIDING HIS 
TEDDY BEAR ON MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
vard, Chicago The little boy is riding his Teddy bear, 
while his fond mother is looking proudly ahead of her 
Madame Gerville-Reache i« with the Philade!lchia-Chicago 
Opera Company this season, and besides her appearances 


with the company, will be heard in concert. 


lise Veda Duttlinger, American Violinist. 


Among the American artists who have found instan 












































































taneous recognition in Europe during the last three years 
is Ilse Veda Duttlinger, the youthful violinist After 
varied courses of study under Sevcik and Leopold Auer 
this American girl began her public career under unusual- 


ly propitious circumstances, she being proclaimed from th 





ILSE VEDA DUTTLINGER 


start as a violinist of exceptional gifts. She has playec 
Dresden, Berlin, Leipsic, Munich, Prague, Frankfort, Get 
The Hague, Colberg, Bielefeld, Niirnberg and Mindes 
meeting in all of these towns with the same flattering su 


cess The young violinist’s first appearance in Dresden 





clicited from the critics of the four principal paper 


' 


the following eulogistic notices 





Ilse Veda Dutt x k A a 
he ha { the Gewerbe ‘ . ‘ . 
he She belongs to that 2 { e e f . ‘ 
nusic apparently es He work ote ark 
ible case, great dept { feeling a < ur te 
f all les f x « ' } the t ‘ 
breadt! t ft e ar » tex able t ne the 
vec with these ; es ‘ : . 
ert ariece f the delightful task she ! erself 
gram, w i le Pergole " ing ; 
(Tmajor, Mozart's enchanting D maj nee and B 
loachim's Hungarian dances, D) nor I ‘ « m 
ot be made { magnificent playing { the extrem fieult 
ulences f the M art ert Othe t ition ere < a 
st attractive smatlic pre ~ ( e | : Kre M 
Kretsler nd Wi aw ski sdner Neueste Nox e) < 
4, 191 
We made the acqua ance I lac " ) 
temperamental nist : g f Profe 
St. Petersburg The ¥y w artist ‘ gaine at : ; 
€ ssesecs a the qualities necessar f the ak K 
artiat breadner Anzcige October 4 > 
— —— . 
f 
Ilse la Dutt ente 
ried through without assistance She i to bx American 
t siginie by et 4 « she w cet ' < j garia 
if we desire to discourse the 1 neaning 
an argument might be raised on her re « ¢ of be ¢ 
f the Mozart ID) sior : neert ~~ = 
that this rende g was a f f ‘ y 
is alled orrect te etat ‘ 
ichten, October 2 ) | 
¢ 
I we Veda D> stt? ae _] | a 
\uer and Sevcik were her masters i { ealthy + 
her natural. unaffected execution were ‘ tee tr) 
sal, Octobe ‘ ) 


Josef Lhevinne Back for Tour. 


Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, will arrive in N 


York December 27 (today n the White Star lis Olyn 
pic for a mid-winter tour I noted artist ha een en 
gaged by the New York Philharmonic Socict r six pet 


formances (three in New York and three in other citic 
Mr. Lhevinne’s recent successes on s Russian tour. a : 


also at Antwerp, Vienna, Berlin and other European cay 







tals, confirm the tributes of the American press, and ind 







cate anew that he stand mong the few truly great in 










terpretative artists 
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HOWARD BROCKWAY 


COMPOSER-PiIANIST 
Lecture Recitals “*The Latest Word tn Opera’’ 
ittustrated at the Plane A Great Nevelty 
Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, St, James Bldg., Broadway and 26th $1, Gow York 


MAUD POWELL 


**The Head of an Artist 
The Arm of a Man and 
The Heart of a Woman’’ 


Mer. H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS 








BARITONE 
Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management 
LOUDON CHARLTON Also ajfewiPupliis 


Carnegie Hall 663 Park Ave., New York 


RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 


SuccessOR To THE MAESTRO 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA LAMPERTI 
Studio Hall, 50 Bast 34th St,, Censultetion hewr Monday from 1 te 2 o'clock 
Address: THE GLADSTONE, - - - Philadelphia 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
One d Recital 
JOHK concer asset 
hs 
ADAM 51 gr rie ep 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Mesagement: THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
i West 34th Street, New York 





GIORGIO M. SULLI 

Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
i Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Rein- 
i hold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco 
and other well-known singers of Grand 
Opera or Concerts. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, Motrepeli- 
tan Opera Hee 0 Buliding, Hew Vert 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. 
Write for circulars. 
RARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 








THE SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE MOST 
EMINENT COMPOSERS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


naw Yori 


BOOSEY & CO. cise 


Cateleg, including ali the latect important additions new ready 
Send postaite 9 East 17th Street, - - New York 





PUBLICATIONS OF 


G. SCHIRMER 


anc.) 


3 East 43d Street . New York 


MUSIC DEALERS 
Just Published 


THREE OF THE SEASON'S OPERAS 
WION A. 


Grand Opera in Three Acts 


Libretto by BRIAN HOOKER 


Music by 


HORATIO Ww. PARKER 


Vocal Score - - Net, $4.00 
Libretto - - -_ * Net, 35 
AND 


IE. SE GRETO DI SUZANNA (tem cap 


Net $ Score oo 


LE DONNE cU RIOSE (The inquisitive Women) 
core Net $3.00, 
I etto, Net 


ERMANNO <2 FERRARI 


In Preparation 


I GIOJELLI DELLA MADONNA 
Ry ERMANNO WOLF-FERRARI 


lish and Italian Text Vocal Score 





Sammarce Captures Chicago. 

Mario Sammarco, the celebrated baritone of the Phila- 
delphia~-Chicago Opera Company, has captured Chicago on 
many occasions by means of his splendid art. Following 
are the latest comments from that city relative to this 
artist’s triumph in “The Barber of Seville” 

Mr. Sammarco was in most brilliant form, singing with a dash 
and fire that carried everything along with it, and playing the part 
with a comedy even more infectious than we expected, great artist 
as we know him to be. We have always heard people speak of his 
Figaro, and now we know why, for he was a barber for “the 
quality” such as we have never seen before. We have heard the 
music sung very well, but the fun of the thing, with over it all 
the feeling of the eighteenth century, when gentlemen wore their 
morals as they did their cloaks, barely hanging from one shoulder, 
with a zest in life that regarded not the price, he alone has brought 
to us, : 
Everything was complete to the last degree, with the touch of the 
artist that made it appear spontaneous. He evidently likes to sing 
with Madame Tetrazzini and you could feel the reaction of the one 
artist on the other, each in turn acting as a spur. Artists are but 





Photograph by Matzene, Chicago. 
MARIO SAMMARCO AS COUNT ALMAVIVA IN 
“LE NOZZE DE FIGARO.” 


human and the fine ones always do well, but the flowers of art only 
bloom under favoring conditions, so what one night is a task on 
inother becomes a joy Last evening was the occasion when the art 
f these two singers seemed to come from them just as a pleasure. 

Chicago Post, December 5, ror! 

Mr. Sammarco was a Figaro of charming quality. Few imper- 
sonators of the role have sung it as well, and none have played it 
with finer grace.—Chicago Record Herald, December 5, 1911. 
Sammarco, whom the Chicago public loves almost as much as it 
ves Tetrazzini, but te whom he has been a gray wigged count or 
1 sorrow laden father, was greeted in his Figaro—full of light and 
life and color—with as great surprise as enjoyment. And it en 
joyed every moment of his work.—Chicago Tribune, December 5, 


lo 


TQri 





SAMMARCO IN COMEDY ROLE, 

The former is one of our most valued members of the Chicago 
company, and in the role of Seville’s factotum he revealed to us 
comedy traits of more than ordinary humor, and as be was in 
very good voice he gave to the musical part of the role a very 
artistic enactment. Specially notable was his “Largo al Factotum,” 
but throughout the opera he earned a considerable share of the 
applause.——-Chicago Examiner, December 5, 1011 





Mario Sammarco was the Figaro and made a most ingratiating 
scoundrel of the role. He sang the “Largo al Factotum” splendidly 
Chicago Journal, December 5, 1911 





An able, artistic, magnetic, attractive and altogether satisfactory 
personage of this enlistment was the trig and brisk Mario Sammarco, 
who added another well turned investment of clever characterization 
to his large reperory of accomplishment in weightier and dignified 
dramatic denotements. Happily he caught the very spirit of the mis- 
chievous mood as it reflected from his roguish eyes and snapped in 
his jaunty bearing and sparkled in his song. A voice perfectly pro 
portioned, used in a way that never strains for effect, and colers to 
sympathetically mark every mood, is his gift and artistry. In an 
age of specialism this ability te meet the exigencies of a wide range 
of character is rare and the quality of the work in this case és so 
signally satisfactory that it wins and convinces the most sophis- 
ticated. His Figaro was not only finely sung, but was acted with 
such ease, point and finish it impressed delightfully, comparing fa- 
vorably with a long line of eminent predecessors in the famous part. 


Chicago News, December 5, 1o1t. 





Erna Arnold at Heidelberg. 

Erna Arnold, a pupil of Richard Lowe, of Berlin, re- 
cently made a successful debut at the Heidelberg Opera 
as Elizabeth in “Tannhauser.” A _ leading Heidelberg 
critic writes of her as follows: 

In Fri. Arnold we made the acquaintance of an intelligent artist 
who introduced herself most favorably in the “Halle” aria, both 


in point of singing and in point of acting, and the impression of the 
agreeable timbre, the impeccable high notes and the excellent school- 
ing of her voice was materially enhanced by her singing of the prayer 
in G flat. Although the artist has not yet put on the last finishing 
touches, the greatest hopes can be placed in her further develop 
ment. Fri. Arnold already has a thorough understanding of Wag- 
ner’s ideal Elizabeth, and during the strife of the singers she 
showed great histrionic ability. 


Van Hoose an Operatic Success. 

Ellison van Hoose, tenor of the H. W. Savage English 
Grand Opera Company, has been winning new honors. 
Of his recent performances the press commented thus: 

IN “TROVATORE.” 

Mr. Van Hoose also achieved success. His voice is excellently 
adapted to the requirements of the stage, and it was used well and 
with such fervor as was possible in the music which he sang.—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, November 26, 1911. 








Ellison Van Hoose, who sang the role of Manrico, is a handsome 
man and is vocally highly acceptable. His true tenor voice is a 
delight to listen to.—Chicago Examiner, November 26, 1911. 





Ellison Von Hoose’s sweetness of tone, with considerable power 
on the high notes and admirable smoothness in all registers, marks 
his work. He roused himself to several bursts of dramatic action 
during the performance, and was greeted with great cordiality, as 
he well deserved.—Chicago Inter Ocean, November 27, 1911. 





IN “THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST.” 

He has made of Dick Johnson, the outlaw, a real flesh and blood 
man, fearless before men, but tender as a woman with the girl he 
loves. His voice may be classed as lyric dramatic, of unusual sweet- 
ness, purity and warmth, and he is a talented actor. The aria in 
the last act was so beautifully rendered by Mr. Van Hoose, with 
such sweetness and purity of phrasing that it called forth the spon- 
taneous applause of the large audience.—Knoxville, Tenn., Sentinel, 
December 2, 1911. 





Ellison Van Hoose as Dick Johnson appeared before a large audi- 
ence that expected wonders of him, nor was it in the leastwise dis- 
appointed at the work of the famous tenor. Particularly did he 
excel in the third act when the plot required a combination of all 
his wonderful powers, both dramatically as well as vocally.—Rich- 
mond, Va., Evening Journal, November 28, 1911. 





Ellison Van Hoose, who was Dick Johnson and Ramenez, the lover 
and cad as well, is a star in the musical firmament. Long have 
we looked forward to his coming to our city in concert, and on this, 
his first appearance, the impression was an excellent one.—Reading, 
Pa., Herald, November 21, 1911. 

Ellison Van Hoose won his large audience with his expressive 
interpretation. He possesses a vibrant tenor voice of effective range 
and his style is gratefully free from operatic mannerism,—Cleve- 
land, Ohio, News, November 24, 1911. 





Arons.n Pupil Pleases Austrian Court, 

The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times of September 3 contains 
the following: 

Mary B. Wildermann, a Pittsburgh pianist, has won high favor 
among the critical music lovers of Austria and has the envied record 
of having played before more members of the Austrian Court than 
any other American student. Among her patrons she numbers the 
Archduchess Marie Valerie, daughter of the Austrian Emperor; the 
Archduchesses Maria Christine and Maria Annunciata and the Grand 
Duchess Alice of Toscano. 

Miss Wildermann has appeared twice before the Vien- 
nese public, scoring marked successes on both occasions. 
She left for Berlin to continue her studies under her 
master, Maurice Aronson. 

The Pittsburgh Observer of August 30 says of Miss 
Wildermann’s playing : 

The critical opinion of Mr. Klafsky, one of Vienna’s best known 
critics: Then followed the piano numbers by the Aronson pupil, 
Mary B. Wildermann, “Rhapsodie d'Auvergne” by Saint-Saéns anid 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” in which a soft, delicate touch 
was shown, wonderful expression and the careful use of the pedals, 
which are the results of Maurice Aronson’s training. 





La Rue Beals’ Dates for January. 


Following is a list of La Rue Boals’ engagements for 
next month: January 1, New York City, January 4, Pali- 
sades, N. Y.; January 8 Stamford, N. Y.; January 9, 
Bainbridge, N. Y.; January 10, Sherburne, N. Y.; January 

1, Lyons, N. Y.; January 12, Interlaken, N. Y.; January 
19, Spring Valley, N. Y.; January 31, South Orange, N. J. 

The Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal of November 21 
had the following to say of Mr. Boals’ appearance with 
the Park Choral Society: 

La Rue Boals proved himself a most finished artist. Possessed 
of a deen, stalwart bass voice, he has cultivated it to a high degree 
ef control and mobility. His phrasing and pronunciation were a! 
mirable. All through his singing there is a strong suggestion of 
the dramatic fervor and the dash and vim of David Bispham. 

Mr. Boals’ songs were all of the Bispham order and gave ample 
evidence of his ability. “Mother o’ Mine” and “King Charles,’ 
two of Mr. Boals’ selections, ranked high in dramatic handling ani 
tone quality. 





Harriet Bawden to Sing at Williamsport. 

Harriet Bawden, the popular lyric soprano, has been en- 
gaged to give a recital at Williamsport, Pa., on February 
22. Mrs, Bawden is a singer of technical finish, and pos- 
sesses a pure voice of sympathetic quality. She is a de- 
cided favorite in the drawing-rooms of many of the best 
families in the East, and her work on the public concert 
platform has brought ber many high encomiums, 
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LOUIS PERSINGER, A GIFTED “ 
VIOLINIST, TO TOUR NEXT SEASON. 








A little more than three years ago when the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra played at a music festival in Denver, 
Colorado, several musicians invited Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor of the orchestra, to meet a young Denver violinist 
and hear him play. Mr. Stock consented and then some 
friends presented Louis Persinger, not yet twenty years 
old. After hearing young Persinger, Mr. Stock offered 
him a place in the orchestra, but this was refused, as the 
friends of Persinger had other ambitions for him, and 
these ambitions were in a measure shared by the young 
violinist himself. Soon after meeting Mr. Stock, Louis 
Persinger went abroad, and not long after the well wish- 
ers of the gifted American heard that Ysaye had accepted 
him as a pupil. 

When Persinger was ready to play in public, his master 
Ysaye wrote: “I can say with all sincerity that Louis Per- 
singer is one of my best pupils. He is a virtuoso of a su- 
perior order, an excellent musician and in love with his 
art.” 

Louis Persinger studied with Ysaye in Brussels, but 
also studied with Thibaud and at the Leipsic Conservatory 
of Music. On one occasion Arthur Nikisch heard Persin- 
ger play and later the great conductor wrote a letter to 
the young artist's mother, filled with encouragement about 
the future of her son, whom he declared was “One of the 
most talented pupils the Leipsic Conservatory ever had.” ~ 

This is praise indeed, for some of the greatest musicians 
of the past fifty years have studied at the Leipsic¢Conser- 
vatory. With opinions from such sources no one was sur- 
prised when Louis Persinger received the appointment of 
concertmaster of the Bluthner Orchestra in Berlin. At 
the first concerts he revealed himself as being richly 
equipped for the post. ‘With a nature innately musical, 
Persinger combines an intellectual force that promises a 
splendid future for him. 

Some of Mr. Persinger’s successes as concert performer 
have been heralded in Tue Musica Courter. The older 
critics as well as the younger men who review music for 


1e 


the leading papers, have united.in expressing words that 
show Louis Persinger is prepared for any task belonging 
to an artist of high rank. 

Mr. Persinger is to return to America for the season of 
1912-1913,.when he will make a tour of the country under 
the management of the Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 
of New York. Persinger is the son of a Western railroad 
man and he has a host of friends waiting to hear him 

The critic of the Dresden Nachrichten referred to Per 
singer’s playing on one occasion with these words: “An 
all-powerful musical intellect was visible in the rhythmic 
energy as well as in_the really remarkably developed in- 
terpretative powers which lent to the renditions of the 
musically valuable E minor concerto of Nardini special 
artistic worth.” 

The Berlin correspondent of Tue Musicat Courter, Ar 
thur M. Abell, in a cablegram received at the New York 
office last week, stated that Persinger recently created an 
extraordinary impression in Halle. Some press notices 
from Halle follow: 

His skill and temperament’ held the most complete sway in the 


Lalo concerto, which he handled in admirable style, both tech 
nically and musically. Therefore it was not to be wo dered at that 
the audience grew more and more excited and at the last rewarded 
the young artist with the most hearty and prolonged applause 


Hallesche Zeitung, October 20, 1911 





Louis Persinger is deserving of the most lively appreciation, for 
he is an artist of extraordinary qualities, who need have no fear 
of competition with celebrated colleagues and who—if all signs 
do not fail—is destined to have a brilliant future. Even his ap 
pearance, which shows not an atom of conceit or “pose,” wins 
every one’s sympathy. And so yesterday evening a firm, spiritua 
current was est:blished at once, between the performer and his 
audience, who aif the more willingly let themselves drift into mo 
ments of noble enjoyment, inasmuch as Mr. Pers'nger gave th- 
most valuable proofs of bis musical gifts. The young artist is 
already a remarkable violinist. He masters his beautiful instrument 
completely. All the intricacies of finger and bow technic he has 
made his own, his intonation is of faultless purity, his tone noble 
full and round. Added to these admirable qualities is joined 4 
healthy power of expression, so that it is a pleasure to li ten to him 
His recital demonstrated that he is at home in all fields of violin 
literature, that he has thought himself splendidly into both the old 
and moilern styles. And natural feeling and sterling interpretations 
mean more to him than cheap, showy effects. The concerto of 
Nardini revealed at the start that in Mr. Persinger there dwells a 
genuine musical nature. The smaller pieces by Kreisler, Mozart 
and Monsigny—worked out in quite masterly style—evoked genera 
delight, and he no doubt knew that with them he would be drawn 
into comparison with Burmester.—Hallesche Ailgemeine Zeitung 
October 20, 1917. 

The young artist gave the public a foretaste of this week's Bur 
mester concert. His program was modeled on the well known 
lines of the Burmester evenings, only that instead of the usual 
sonata he played another concerto. That was s pity, as it is quite 





enough in one evening to hear one concerto with piano, where the 
accompaniment has been conceived for orchestra. Leaving this out 
of the question Louis Persinger’s playing deserves much praise. 
The beautiful concerto of Nardini at once proved that this violinist 
is a genuine, healthy, musical nature, who lays hold of things wu 
a stimulating way In the andante cantabile he succeeded spler 
didly; he interpreted with simplicity and always with expressive 
fervor, and his tone unfolded itself in rare beauty The wise re 
striction of the use of too much vibrato had a very agreeable effect 
too, for otherwise slow movements become easily somewhat tox 
sweet. The technical powers of the artist are vast and absolutely 
reliable. Especially difficult forms (as appear in the Lalo concerte 
for example) were conquered like play Mr. Persinger earned the 
Kreisler, 
Tenaglia, Mozart and Monsigny, which, in his hands, were gems 


greatest success with the four litth compositions of | 


of the finest art (seneral Anzeiger, Halle, October 20, 1911 





MUSIC IN KANSAS CITY. 
Kansas City, Mo., December 14, 1911 
The second of the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
concerts was given Tuesday afternoon, December 5, at the 
Schubert Theater 
interest centered in this musical product was manifest to 
a highly appreciative degree. 
factory on the whole. 


Lucwig Hess was the soloist rhe 


The work was very Satis 
The symphony in D major of 
Svendsen’s was very much enjoyed, and was given a fine 
performance by Mr. Busch. The program follows 
Symphony, D major e ‘ Svendsen 
Narrative, Lohengrin, In Distant Land Wagner 
Ludwig Hess 
Overture, Oberon . Weber 
Wagner 


Schubert 


Good Friday Spell 
Erlkoenig 

Der Musensohn Schubert 
My Pretty Jane Bishop 
Cato'’s Advice Huhn 
Die Bist Wie Eine Blume 
Der Hidalgo 


, Ludwig Hess 


Schumann 
Schumann 
2 — , 
ferceuse ..... Joernefelt 
Joernefelt 

Dvorak 


Preludium R 
Slavonic Dances 

Ludwig Hess, the noted German tenor, is a most de- 
lightful artist. 
perfect. 


His style in the big Wagner number was 
rhe English songs were most enjoyable, too, the 
diction being superb. 
nar 

A song recital was given by Elizabeth-Powell-Osner 
at Morton's Hall the last of November. This soprano, ol 
Kansas City, enjoys a most interesting local musical ca 
reer and her recital this season was anxiously awaited, as 
the results of her work under Louise Rieger, of Kansas 
City, were expected to fulfil expectations, which was the 
case. It was all beautifully finished. In a strong pro 
gram, the aria from the third act of “Louise” was pe- 
haps the biggest number in point of expression, and the 
“Rosary,” by Nevin, given as an encore, won a most pop- 
ular approval, the Wolf and Strauss songs were of inter 
est, and the old Italian, which opened the program, fo!- 
lowed by Schumann, Schubert and Franz, were delight 
ful. The American songs were “Flower Rain,” by Loud, 
“Lamp of Love,” by Salter, and the Spring Song from 
“Natoma,” all given with charm and verve. Rudolf King, 
pianist, assisted 

ame 

The second concert of the Fritschy ( ampbell Matinee 
Musicales was given at the Temple Auditorium by the 
great violinist, Maud Powell, assisted by Waldemar 
Liachowsky, pianist. The program opened with the lovely 
Bruch Concertstuck, and the breathless attention Madam« 
Powell held throughout was wonderful, indeed \ sex 
ond group, consisting of gavotte and prelude in E ma 
prelude and allegro 


jor (Bach), unaccompanied, 


(Pugnani), “La Fleurie” (Couperin), and rondo in G 
major (Mozart), received big applause. The third group 
included as piano solos a Chopin prelude and wedding 
music (Grieg). The last numbers were from the modera 
composers. A negro melody from “Deep River,” Cole 
ridge-Taylor (arranged by Madame Powell), “Scherzo, 
by Harry Gilbert, “Russian Cradle Song,” by Cesar Cu, 
and “Sport of Sea-Waves,” by Grasse, of New York, end 
ing with the famous “Airs Russe” of Wieniawski. The 
recital was brilliant. The Temple is a fine hall] for re- 
cital works and the Fritschy-Campbell management 
fortunate to have placed the attractions there 
ene 


Edward Kreiser, the Kansas City organist, is devoting 


much attention to the modern composers at the recitals , 


held on the second and fourth Sunday of each month in 
the Independence Avenue Christian Church. Mr. Krei- 
ser’s good work in his analytical programs is appreciated 
during the present season of symphony orchestra con 
certs. Jeannerre Dim. 
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If you are @ progressive teacher use the best piang method 
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LAMBERT’S PIANO METHOD 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Published by G. Schirmer, New York Price $1.00 


Paderewski says: “I consider Lambert's Piano Method for 
Beginners as the best work of its hind. It should be found 
in every house where there is a piano and a child willing 
to study.” 














Madame Oshorn Hannah 


having been re-engaged for the entire season with the 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


will be available for a limited number of Concerts, Recitals and 
Oratorio engagements during the season 


OCTOBER ist, 1911, to JUNE ist, 1912 


Her name is too well known both as an Operatic 2 
‘ and Concert 
Artist to require further comment at this time 


Persona! Address: Graham Coart, 7th Avenue and 116th Street 
"Phone, 733 Morningside NEW YORK CITY 


GislA WEBFR 


VIOLINIST 
Season 1911-12 Now Booking 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bullding 
1426 Broadway a New York City 
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GREATER NEW YORK 


York, December 26, 1911 
| Schwarz gave an organ recital at Trinity 
7 e of the series of recitals in the American 
4 Organ December 20, playing the program pub- 
: n th olumn last week. It included the novelties, 
“| re by Léwe, and the recitalist’s own 
i i he riumph of Peace’; both proved interesting 
the latter especially full of festive 
ehude’s old-time “Toccata” gave opportunity 
especially clean-cut execution, the full pedals 
s randeur; while the instrument at Trinity 
ng a composite of old and new material, 
pecially ponderous. H. Brooks Day 
e Rheinberger vein, his “Allegro Symphonique” 
ef ‘ tasteful form, of distinct themes, the work of the 
t inist and fluent composer. Pelham Wilkes lent 
: program selected and played with a view to 
d sustained interest, an hour in length, by sing- 
‘! nf 3 l It Is Enough” and “Why Do the Na- 


good technical execution. It 


Mr. Schwarz’s heart to note the atten- 
his mid-afternoon audiences; noticeable 


ressive} with 


ers of men on hand 
ft a 
Opera Company consists of Marie Revelle, 
emarie Campbell, alto; Deborah Byrne, alto; 
tenor, and Francis Motley, bass. They are 
scenes from thirty operas in costume, in 
| nd with all the style associczted with regular 
rtists; each of the five singers has had stage ex- 
n ir. Motley, the head and director, has prob 
ich In Opera as in concert, his best known 
é rg iephistopheles.” Only a fortnight ago this 


hi ccess in the part, in a performance at 
Mortimer Wiske 
nner 


whose song recital a month ago 


n, N. J., under ( 


opourian, 
nto metropolitan prominence, continues her 
ratorio as well, as may be seen by a press ex 
ie young singer, like her name, 1s 
Armenian birth, but American edu- 


course of which she attained the accom 
ency in German and French; and her Eng 


Allied 
of good looks and graceful carriage, 


e is totally without foreign accent 
his the gift 

t ther favoring her with a nature in which 
Certainly these 


singing; no won 


1 lovability are combined 
gether largely influence .her 


at press and public praise het The notice 


Cho wat who has exceptional ability in 
because of her rich and cultured voice 
umatic ability as well, was never before shown 

















Che M her voice was conspicuous y 

fli t achieve in orat work, where, 

li ffe airs call f variable modulations 

Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion,” there is d 

that it may be done justice, and that Miss 

‘ wa nquestionably certain. 

the latter Come unto Me the interpreta 

8 bdued tone and dramatic ex 

st in direct contrast with its preceding ai: B 

1 well, Miss Chopourian scored a dual 

yt be ther than gratefully appreciated by 

j , rms of good musi The Hartford Daily 
ae RRR, 

Women's Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, presi 

filiated with it a string orchestra, consisting o! 

ie e of player inder Martina Johnstone they 

° = ‘ ly in rehearsal, playing chiefly modern works 

ee t ' present to the public at one of the con 

Ne ( Olive Mead directed a concert last 

’ igh standing of these two conductor 

rantee of the serious work done 

mere 

if Dickinson, organist of the Brick Presbyterian 

ev ’ venth ‘street and Fitth avenue, gave an 

n the splendid instrument in King’s College, 

tmiaght age It was in the regular series of 

Chapt i t American Guild of Orgamists, 

~ haracter of the audience must have been 

Mr, Dickins He played works by Bach, 

Y r, Guilmant, Liszt and others, making especial effect 

His name is attached to a circular in 

y the American Guild of Organists, call- 

t he an New Year's Day luncheon. It 

Gerard, January 1, at 2 p. m. It is ex- 

e deans from several chapters of the Guild 

ent; ladies and gentlemen, and guests, are cor- 

: ed, the price of the luncheon being one dollar. 
am RRR 

ic st pur »f Charles Lee Tracy are giving monthly 

les, Eloise Egleston playing a program of 


modern composers at the first, December 16, assisted by 
Dorothy Bolton-Call, mezzo, and Franklin Riker, tenor. 
Miss Egleston made her debut in Mendelssohn Hall some 
January 23 is the date of the next program, 
when Mrs. John Nichols, assisted by Mr. Nichols, tenor, 
will give a program of chiefly Debussy works. Bidkar 
Leete is scheduled for the February musicale. 
nere 

Mary Louise Cassidy Woelber gives “song readings” 
which include such things as Eugene Field’s, Riley's, Chi- 
Dunbar’s, Rossetti’s, 
other poerns, with accompanying music. Frank Woelber, 
her husband, is musical director of the Herald Square 
Theater, where he has one of the best orchestras in the 
city. 


seasons ago. 


chester’s, 


nner 
A “Liszt Evening” is announced by the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Musicians, Hotel Marseilles, Broadway and 103d 
street, tonight, Thursday evening, December 28. It is ex- 
pected that Friedheim, Joseffy, Lachmund and other Liszt 
pupils will be present and give some of their personal rec- 
ollections. Gustave L. Becker has charge of arrangements. 
neRe 
Lazar S. Samoiloff’s artist-pupils will unite in giving the 
third recital at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel January 20. 
The popular vocal maestro is arranging a difficult pro- 











TETRAZZINI 


CONCERT TOUR 


Under Direction: TIVOLI OPERA COMPANY 


February 1912—April 1912 


For time details and particalars 


Address: VV. H. LEAHY 
1318 Taylor Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





srowning’s, Kipling’s, and- 














gram, only advanced pupils taking part. The duets from 

“Traviata,” and trio 
Some of the Samoiloff 
pupils are ready to appear in oratorio, concert and recital 
Mrs. Elias, soprano, who has been appearing in concert for 


“Cavalleria,” ‘‘Pagliacci,” “Norma,” 
from “Faust” are on the program. 


three months past, has returned and resumed coaching 


with this teacher 
Ovide Musin Again Decorated. 
Ovide Musin, the distinguished violin virtuoso, has te- 
ceived a communication from the Minister of Science and 





OVIDE MUSIN. 
Fine Arts in Belgium, of which the following is a trans- 
lation ; 
Minister of Sciences and Arts, Cabinet of the Minister. 


Bavssets, November 24, 1911. 
Str—I have the honor to inform you that, on my proposition, 


the King has conferred upon you the rank of Officer of the Order 
of Leopold, ‘ 
I beg you to accept, sir, with my congratulations, the expression 
of my highest esteem. 
To Ovide Musin, violinist virtuoso, late professor at the Royal 
Conservatory of Liege. 
(Signed) P. Pouncer. 
From the secretary of the Royal Conservatory of Liege 
the following letter was dispatched to My. 


Musin: 


translated 


Conservatory Royal of Music of Liege. 
Ligce, December 4, I91!. 
Wy dear old fiend: 

How happy I am at your promotion in the Order of Leopold. 
It gave me joy to place in the hands of our new director all the 
information and documents necessary to respond to the demand 
of the minister concerning you, and our director, Sylvain Dupuis, 
was very warm in his reply and also in his report to Monsieur 
Delvaux de Feuffenotre, the governor. This new token of appre- 
ciation of your talent, and beautiful career as virtuoso and pro- 
fessor has given pleasure to every one here, and I hope that you 
also will be as happy as we are. 1 embrace you very warmly and 
await news from you. 

VANDENSCHILD, 


(Signed) Lovts 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the Belgian 
Government takes a special interest in its musicians, art- 
ists, professors and institutions, and that Ovide Musiu 
had not been forgotten (although he resigned his position 
as virtuoso professor in 1908 to establish himself in New 
York City), and his life work as a great Belgian artis: 
and teacher will remain forever recorded and honored in 
the archives of his country. 

The decorations which the Belgian Government be- 
stows through its Minister of Science and Fine Arts no 
coubt give an incentive to work and attainment. The 
Order of Leopold was instituted and the Royal Belgian 
Conservatories of Music were established less than 100 


years ago; but even in that short time a long list of names 


celebrated in science and art have been added to its galaxy. 

Although Mr. Musin had been decorated as Chevalier 
of the Order of Leopold ten years ago, his promotion to 
the grade of Officer came as a corfiplete surprise, for he 
had asked no consideration on his own account, being in 
a foreign country far from family and friends. Mr. 
Musin’s other titles and decorations are: Commander of 
the Order of the Nisham lftikar, Order of Cambodge. 
Officier de I'Instruction Publique (France), Croix dia 
Mérité (Holland), Officier of the Order of Bolivar (Vene- 
zuela). 





Concerning Nina Dimitriefi's Recital. 
The New York press had the following to say of Nina 
Dimitrieff's recital in New York on December 17: 
The singer has a voice of considerable ;ower and good quality 
She sings with a good deal of skill and sense of style.—Times 
Madame Dimitrieff displayed a voice of very pleasing quality, a 
free tone, good phrasing and tarte.—Sun. 


Her program was extremely interesting, and so was her singing, 
which was full of intelligence and temperamental warmth; her voice 
in its higher register, was large, full and of splendid dramatic 


calibre Tribune 





Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian prima donna, with a beautiful so 
jtano voice, gave a song recital at Carnegie Lyceum yesterday after 
noon. 

Perhaps the most agreeable feature of an altogether pleasant 
concert was the folk songs. There was much deserved applause from 
a large audience.—-American. 


Madame Dimitrieff presented many songs of unusual character, 
and almost the entire range of Russian writers was represented 
In addition there were folk songs of Great and Little Russia, the 
program, as a whole, receiving intelligent and entertaining inter 
pretation, 

The singer has a lyric soprano voice of agreeable texture, and it 
is pleasingly free from technical restriction of any sort,—World. 





Madame Dimitrieff sang with taste and her voice, especially in 
the higher register, showed quality.—Evening World. 


The four folk songs of Little and Great Russia were very much 
appreciated and the first and second had to be repeated. The 
singer displayed a light but good soprano voice, strongest in its 
middle register, On the whole, she pleased her audience and at 
the end of the program was compelled to give two encores, one ing 
English, which she sang with charming accent in which every word 
was distinguishable.——Globe and Commercial Advertiser. 


The Russian singer showed herself not only the possessor of a 
clear and melodious soprano voice, but also a sympathetic and 
artistic interpreter of a dozen difficult themes, which ranged from 
grave to gay and from humorous to tragic in the true Russian style. 

Evening Sun. ‘ 

The singer has temperament; is robust, full of feeling and fire 
These gifts make her singing enjoyable, and her big, fine voice 
often gives a sense of inspiration.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





A students’ recital was given at Fort Worth, Tex., re- 
cently by piano and voice pupils of S. S. Losh. The pro- 
gram and the rendition of the various numbers reflected 
much credit on Mr. Losh as a teacher. Those participating 
were Minnie Mae Smith, Emma Vaughan, Ida Mae Poe, 
Martha Lightfoot, Edna Cowan, Lillian Campbell and 
Anita Renick. The accompaniments were played by Mr. 
Losh. 
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MUSICIANS’ CLUB HOUSEWARMING. 

The Board of Governors of the Musicians’ Club of 
New York issued invitations to a “housewarming” or 
opening reception at the new club rooms, 62 West Forty- 
sixth street (between Fifth and Sixth avenues), Wednes 
day evening, December 20, 9 to 12 o'clock, when members 
were permitted to extend the hospitality of the club to 
friends. The occasion found some hundreds of repr 
sentative musicians of all classes on hand—singers, pian- 
ists, organists, stringed instrument players, conductors 
and managers were all there, and enjoyed what consti- 
tuted the housewarming of probably the handsomest quar- 
ters ever opened to and by the musical profession, The 
rooms occupy an entire floor; they are decorated with 
much good taste and judgment; there are writing and 
dining rooms and an assembly hall, and it remains to be 
seen if these are sufficient to attract and retain the gen- 
eral interest and support of the musical profession. After 
everyone had met everyone else, a generous refreshment 
hour ensued, with salad and coffee, ice-cream punch and 
cake, and (in a private room) certain other liquids 

The idea of a “Musicians’ Club” originated with Tali 
Esen Morgan, and fell first upon the ears of the faithful 
score of men who attended the monthly meetings of the 
National Association of Organists; it was there agitated, 
and in due time was consummated in the enrolling of 
over 500 charter members, who pay $10 dues annually 
Following .this, David Bispham was elected president, and 
a great pity it was that neither he nor Mr. Morgan could 
be present at the opening; the former is still in the West 
on tour, and the latter had a Philadelphia engagement 
That beloved man and musician, Clarence Eddy, dean of 
American organists, mounted a chair and called the bust 
ling musical folk to ‘order to listen to a “speech of wel 
come” by Hans Kronold, chairman of the Membership 
Committee. Mr. Kroncld echoed universal regret at the 
absence of President Bispham, and continued in the fol- 
lowing well written v elcome: 


Long before the star of Bethlehem proclaimed “Peace on earth 


good will to men” was music practised It is safe to say that at 


the very begianing of the world the mother found it more effective 


to put her baby to sleep by music than by speech, and at all times 
the people glorified by song rather than by speech 

It is far from my intention to entertain you, my dear colleague 
by reciting musical history, but I wish merely to have you consider 
for a moment the “Origin and Development of what we call the 


profession of music 


In times almost immemoria musk was practiced by priests of 4 
thousand sects to lend mystery to their services Later it became 
a subject of scientists, wit! t the slightest thought as to its ultimate 


beauty and mission 


In the early Christian era it was not merely at 





service, nor merely a comfort 





was a song of rejoicing and of wel 





tyrs of “Christendom,” bi 


And we find, under the wi 





come to new life and re 


of the church, men at work to create the principles upon which 








this beautiful child, called Music c ld be nourished and de 
veloped into an exquisite type of a goddess with a her glorious 
apostles carrying her message to the worl 

his young child, when sti n her y, deserte er good 
nurse, the Church, and im away ito world to sing me y 
songs, and only later, when entent ingratitude, rewarded 
her Mother by adorning the y words of both the Old and the 
New Testament with her glorious dress, the art of music, in is 
perfection 

I] must return to the earliest time for one moment tr rder t 
trace clearly the origin of what we call “the profession of music 


At the fall of Rome the first sien of this event was the neglec 
i the various arts, and unt r art { music was merely sed 
laves to attract to the charms of t legracde 
fall! was not complete 


Only after the church of God took firm root in the hearts of t 
people, music became a profession, created x¢ church, for the 
church. To the masses music was a thing so incomprehensible that 
only one kind of profession was in existence, namely, the “churcl 
organist” and “choir master and so I greet tonight at first the 
great, great, grandchildren of their fathers, our colleagues, who have 


the noblest of all missions in the “art of music,” ¢ to serve 





at the divine services of God With this beginning of a profession 


I greet those who 





goes hand in hand that of the composer, and 
w their fathers on this noble path May they take as their 





fo 
example the unselfishness, the insignificance they attach to money and 
wealth, 

I 


dead leaders, Nevin, MacDowell and Bruno Orcar Klein 


this moment and occasion we want to remember three of our 





I next welcome the children of the singers, who executed in ther 
masterly way the works of the previous missioners of our art 
They are never to be forgotten, thanks to the men of our day who 
devote their energy to the interpretation of the works which almost 
five hundred years ago were sung by your fathers; I welcome 
singers im our profession 

The natural outcome of the above-mentioned professions was the 
development of the existing instruments and the invention of new 
ones And with this thought I welcome to cur Musicians’ Club the 


le profession, our children, the organ, piar 





men engaged in this 


and orchestral instr nt builders 





tuosi began to strive, and here is to the instru 





And then the » 
mentalist of our club 

And now. little orchestras scrang forth and played their merry 
and quaint tunes, and grew and grew until it was necessary fo 
one mind and one heart to handle them. And thus came forth the 
conductor to bring to us the message of the orchestra, the thoughts 
of the genius, in unity and harm ny complete 

And tonight at the union of the musical profession we remember 
gratefully the works of Dr. Leopeld Damrosch, Theodore Thomas 
and Anton Seidl, and our talented young conductors who are fast 
and with surety climbing the ladder of fame 

Then came the most important of all. when everybody started to 


play organ, piano, sing, compose; amidst the blasting of brass instru 


ments a chaos resulted, which made it necessary to have some one 


“knock” for order. 
Everybody in the profession thought he was the best, and only 
was the right to make music, and so it was necessary to create a 

investigation committee to ok to this matter i public 
ance, and this investigation committee certainly did look int 
They sometimes had to use instruments of torture to make ti 
fessional musician know that he is mile away fron f 
as we now call it “off his base 

And so 1 welcome the most u ri nm the fess 
critic and the press 

And everybody scratched and piped and hit the 


money came out of the instruments to pay the rent 





And all was for glory, but the commercial world l t under 
stand what it all meant and they insisted that we, like everybody 
should pay-for what we got The professional music knew ‘ 
to make music, but not how to make money out of it And s 





came friends to our rescue, for those who compose, the 
and for those who sing and play, the impresario, and we now we 
come these in our midst 

here we are This is the natural outcome of it a kveryt 
is harmonious except the musical profession. There is not the slight 
est sign present of a triad, nay, it is all augmented and 
\ continuous war in the musical profession, no respect for eac 
other, therefore, there cannot be respect for the musical profe 
and thus the society still looks upon a musician as a hired servant 
as in the times when the wash was quickly taken off the ne whe 
the opera company came to town No matter how great the artis 


his coatroom, if it isn't, ought to be somewhere els 





DAVID BISPHAM 
President, New York Musicians’ ( 








thinks And still there may be me like it etter a 
t ; ea me like the 

B at the lack of harmony ira Musica beca 
old wandering ffon rie t { the ther, and here 
n our glorious America, she : no lasting ace f rest 
And so with our wishes for a merry, merry Christmas, we beg he 
enter this tne and may she find here peace and harn toreve 


No attempt is here made to print a complete roster of 
those present; but from the printed membership list 
ulled the following alphabetical list, with a few other 
names added 

Mark Andrews, Homer N. Bartlett, Arthur Scott 
Brooke, John L. Burdett, Mrs. Henry Smock Boi 
Susan S. Boice,. William C. Carl, Madame Ogden-Crane 
Lucien G. Chaffin, Laura Sedgwick Collins, Louis R 
Dressler (secretary), Nicholas de Vore, Jessie Montez 
de Vore, Harriet Foster, William J. Falk, John M. Fult 
(treasurer), Beatrice Fine, Frederick W. Gunther, Mrs 
Hallett Gilberte, Charles B. Hawley, Fannie Hirsch, Flor 
ence Mulford-Hunt, Charles T. Ives, Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
mund Jaques, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund A. Jahn, J. H. B 
Joyner, Max Jacobs, Mr. and Mrs. Hans Kronold, Her 
man B. Keese, Dr. and Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, Reed 
Miller, E. Presson Miller, Eduardo Marzo, Eleanore Marx 
Dr. and Mrs. S..N. Penfield, Dr. James Pearce, Louis A 
Russell, William H. *Rieger, G. Aldo Randegger, Mr. an 
Mrs. Clarence de Vaux Royer, Mrs. Franklin Riker, Fred 
erick Schlieder, Edward Strong, Effie Stewart, Grace | 
derwood, Herwegh von End:, John S. van Cleve, Richard 
Henry Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Ward, Ev 
Wycoff, Julia R. Waixel, J. M. Priaulx, Edward M. Mohr 
Dr. and Mrs. Dillabough (nee Smith), Mr. and Mrs. Spen 
cer T. Driggs, Mr. and Mrs. H. I. Bennett, C. Ward 
Traver, Louis Stillman, A. M. Bailey, Mrs. Hanson, A 





a Emm t 


Sasslavsky, Manager Hanson, Manager Richard Copley, 
Elizabeth Morrison, Madame Dario, Cora EF. Gu'ld. Harry 
Wieting. FE. Lucille Miller, Frank Hunt, Beatri 


Fine, Roa Eaton, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg 








PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


In New Jersey on the day before Christmas lilac bushes 


displayed buds and the lawns showed new grass, while 
osquitoes were seen in New York City Paradoxical as 
tt may seem, signs of spring were observed als it Carne 
zie Hall at the second of the season’s Pe ple’s Symphon 
coneetrs I he ‘ ductor avd irranged i program 
ot such alluring qualities as to attract a very large 
audience, which was as enthusiastic as it was big Th 
combination of Christmastide and the tw uriposers 
(Haydn and Mozart) who more than any others carried 
the brightness and warmth of spring in their souls and 


bequeathed to the world perpetual springtime, was a most 
happy one, and the concert may be recorded as among t! 


best of the season thus far giver 


Whatever ther accompli 





vents Papa Haydn possessed, 
he had the true gift of composition, a gift which he did 
not abuse by trying to stretch it beyond the limits of rea 


son, and so he made music of a character and quality that 











will probably live forever becaus f its exquisite sim 
plicity d its lovely mplexton The symphony in | 
lat called “The symphony with the kettle drum roll i 
count of the mezza di voce passage for the tympani in 
the first allegro, put t sudience im a most receptiy 
mood, and its transcendental beauty was reflected pov 
the happy countenanc« f all who listened 
Albert Spalding that phe menal young wizard of the 
v-ohn, chose the D major concerto of M tor his first 
number, and a more judicious selection | har have 
been made, The consummate grace with whi re played 
it, the mellit us ft wi he « } 1 trom is wolder 
\orced instrumer t exquisite ness¢ { art, the 
ftiness of : neept poetic imrm of 
presentment of t ubject tter, st ped hi is a rare 
artist Indeed, a more ely xposition t the art 
violin playme hi een ard here this season Mr 
Spalding’s art is growing turing pening wit iston 
ing rapidity, and he bids fair soon to stand upon the 
heights and therefrom proclaim the message i those 
lorme st uls ad ‘ t { ‘ ! 1 ‘ } 
Noteworthy were the tw len the Ta ingly beau 
tiftul orchestra paniment ar e unique nak 
What a master this t \i irt Ww What k 1 
the modern writers uld lea from him! Lhe old mas 
ters passe On to t ‘ e hearts are call and 
“ s« ls t ! t i ‘ nsiveness t great 
things 
Mir Spalding contribut i et lelight wit i mag 
t ent pert } | vaky Serenade Méla 
< the the r 4 vas sung t ft tingly 
Saint-Saens kk (Caprice o well delivered 
onclusion he was tendered a ion and re 
sponded with an e re e perenn Hiandel “| y 
with organ act nimer William Carl 
Lis t. the ite st t the i . t tive ead t 
gram mu \ ‘ te with his stirring “Batth t 
tive H 18 a te € 1¢ giwan n neepti iL 
Scop nd context i is w ite rendition, the 
rchestra ft ng plet \ tive ; I nad t etin 
great demands { the worl wit t en Mr. ¢ 
presided at the rg nw er and discharged 
duties most sgatistactorily 
After the ncert Fannell ihe VMomain { Hlurakan 
(i. ¢ hurricane is played lt is a well t f 
piece Of f estra t thn lack ca va ip 
parent and it terility more pronounced by reasor f it 
xtaposition to wor i h morme proportion 
is Ince mprehet ibie why peo delude themselve with the 
idea that the modern orchestra can befitting! ent t 
Ann Arbor Music. 
son, M I 
Artists for the Nineteenth Ar ul May festival, on 
the three greatest usical ever f the Middle West, have 
been announced \ima G the Metropolitan Ope 
Company, wil ppear in tl | evening Artiste’ Con 
cert.” For the leading rol an t nd De if 
Madame Ger Rea ‘ ind | in f the 
Chicago Opera Company, have een engage Reed Mil 
er will take the title role ww The Drea ( nti 
Klear Z| wile N ler Veet tral at 
| rence i le t er artist 
named Ash been the ton : ea! t ov 
Theodore Tl (hy ; (Orchestra nder the lead 
ship of Frederick Stock, will provide the estral 
Prof Albert \ Staniey } not ann nce what t 
hestral prograt wi ¢, but he is arranging them 
pecial reference to their educationa 
ne 
The thirty-third annual t tion of lusic ‘Té 
er National Association begins resday, and it is ¢ 
pected that several ! undred musicians will be present 
\ e H. La 
La Roussalk allet by Lucien Lambert, had its first 


periorman 
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CARL FLESCH’S LONDON TRIUMPH. 








ude is entree in London in two con- 
ppearing November 15 and 29 in Queen’s 

e Queen's Hall Orchestra, making a profound 
th occasions Che celebrated Hungarian 

1 


! ad preceded him and the most enthusias- 


his greatness were manifested 


re auon 


‘ollowing are press notices which 


Flesch’s first concert 

tellect that is characte f the age has 
the present 
tf hig attain 
parti< : the lication f ability are 
ealed b Carl Flesch, who 
ywnd at Queen's Hall yesterday 
is before us a8 one 
f y It is 1 immature promise 
H Ines mature artist of ripe style and 
[ra f i work He is a Hungarian 
P He has filled pro 
far distant as Bucharest and Amsterdam, and 
Be where within the last few years he 

He had o difficulty 
he holds that position His 
yination of artistic truth and 
throughout 
ly pu ! matter what 


] the concerto f Beethoven 





work 





vesting 
distinetior fact, witl 
rhest unk can create As a 


ifficulty—h 





fr e suite i ( of Ba for violin 


faultles These three works 


t the best principl 
ura able e Oueet Hall Or 
He W 1, gave hit l ipport. His 


ote . the « m of such 


felt } stant r rence tor 


Henry W i accom. anied him 





OSCAR SAENGER’S 


Complete Operatic Course 
Begins January 2d, 1912 


Lessons in Singing, Acting, 
Repertory, Fencing, Dancing 


For further information, address: 


L. LILLY, Secretary 


64 East 34th Street 





Telephonet 9054 Madison Square 


Tr Philadelphia Orchestra 


CARL POHLIG, Conductor 


Che Twelfth Season—Fifth Under the Direction of Pollig 
of a Virtuoso Organization of 85 men 











Philadelphia Series October 13 to April 13 
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P 1314 Pennsylvania Bailding 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








unce in England at the Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon in con 
junction with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. His program was exact- 
ing, consisting as it did of two of the most formidable concertos in 
existence—namely, those of Beethoven and Brahms, together with 


an adagio and fugue of Bach, but it may be said without hesitation 
that he ca through the test with flying colors. Not only is his 
technic «¢ to all requirements, but kis conceptions bore the im 





press of a strong personality, who, without any striving after new 





CARL FLESCH 


readings for the sake of such, none the less conveys a suggestion in 
everything he plays of a powerful individuality, which is at the 
ame time schooled and controlled by due respect for his text and 
the traditions His further perfotmances in London—he is to give 
a second concert on the 2oth of this month—-will certainly be looked 
forward to with interest. Like so many other great executants who 
come to us from Germany, Herr Flesch is himself of Hungarian 


origin Londen Westminster Gazette, November 16, 1911. 





A notable musical event of last week wag the first appearance in 
London of Carl Flesch, wha gave the first of two orchestral con- 
erts at Queen's Hall on Wednesday afternoon. In these days when 


sensationalism is so frequently approached, it is grateful to listen 





t nm a whose ideals are evidently sincerity, beauty of tone and 
lassical finish These qualities were the prevailing characteristics 
f Mr. Flesch’s playing in the violin concertos by Beethoven and 





Brahms and in the adagio and fugue from Bach's sonata in C.— 
London Referee, November 19, 1911 

It is ten or twelve years since Carl Flesch has appeared in Lon 
n Ihe artist was then recogriized as a violinist of exceptional 


ability, and his recital in Queen’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon 
easily confirmed that opinion. He plays on the broad and earnestly 
thoughtful plane and the works chosen for the occasion—the Bee- 
thoven concerto, the Bach sonata for solo violin and the Brahms 
concerto—were eminently suitable for the dis;lay of his abilities. 
The performances were so exceedingly fine that it would be un- 
generous to cavil at details, especially as any disagreement would 
only amount te a matter of opinion —London Observer, November 


ig, t9tl. 


Of all the new violinists we have heard in the last few years, 
Carl Flesch, who gave a concert with the Queen's Hall Orchestra 
on Wednesday afternoon, comes nearest to deserving the epithet 
great. His playing of the Beethoven and the Brahms concertos was 
wonderfully satisfying. His style is distinguished by a rare union 
of dignity and warmth and the complete absence of any meretricious 
tricks might well deceive the unwary into the belief that his technic 
is deficient in brilliancy. His playing of the cadenzas, however, 
will teach them the contrary. The impression he made was no 
surprise to those who knew his great reputation on the Continent.— 
London Star, November 18, 1911. 





An Organ Point. 


Saint Vincent College, } 
teatty, Pa, D.cember 23, 1911 


Zo The Musical Courier: 

This is an age of prize contests for musical composi- 
tions. There was a $10,000 prize award for a grand opera 
by an American composer. There have been awards for 
orchestral works in the larger forms by American com- 
posers. Prizes are offered for chamber music, for set- 
tings of poems for male voices, for solo voice. A gold 
medal is offered for the best trio for piano and strings. 
Even music papers have offered prizes for piano compo- 
sitions and songs. 

Now, to come to my point, where does the pipe organ 
come in? Why are there no prizes offered for organ 
works? Is there any field which needs cultivation more 
than that of composition for the pipe organ? Should not 
our American composers be stimulated to compose more 
for this instrument? Why these endless transcriptions of 
overtures, suites, marches, gavottes, barcarolles and what 
not? Let us have more original compositions, written for 
and to be played on the organ by an organist. 

Some time ago Tue Musicat Courer, discussing 
American composers, said something to this effect: “How 
many composers have we in this broad land who can 
write a fugue, that is, one worthy of the name?” Now, 
why not put this question to a practical test? Give our 
American music-makers a chance to display their knowi- 
edge of single, double, triple, quadruple and any other 
kind of counterpoint. Let some one offer a prize for the 
best concert fugue for pipe organ by one of the natives, 
and let us see what we get. 

This contest should be beneficial in many ways. It 
would undoubtedly stimulate the study of fugue con- 
struction, a chapter which, I fear, at the hands of many, 
receives but scant attention. This country has some splen- 
did concert organists, but it also has some church or- 
ganists (I would not venture so far as to say 99 per 
cent.!) who are not only poor exponents of their art, but 
also play at services music which might sound well to an 
organ grinder, but has made the grave of our honored 
John Sebastian Bach a very restless abode. 

Respectfully yours, 
T. A. Grow, 
Beatty, Pa. 
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MUSIC IN BRIGHTON. 
Baicuron, England, December 11, 191! 

During the past four weeks musical events have been 
frequent and of great interest. Carrefio and Mischa Elman 
were among the foremost. The two eminent artists com- 
bined splendidly in the “Kreutzer” sonata, and gave fur- 
ther delight to their big audience by their soli contributions 
from Chopin, MacDowell, Schubert, Tausig, Paganini, 
Mendelssohn-Burmester, Wieniawski, and Schubert-Wil- 
helmj. Percy Kahn was a fine accompanist. 

nner 

Thomas Whitney Surette has just delivered three ex- 
cellent lectures on the symphonic form. Beethoven's C 
minor and “Eroica” and Brahms’ No. 2, in D major, were 
discoursed upon in his lucid and forceful style. Whitney 
Surette was able to hold the attention of his hearers 
(which included the élite of Brighton society) in a won 
derful way. He knows his subject and how to deal with 
it. The Municipal Orchestra, under Lyell-Tayler’s sure 
baton, supplied the illustrations and, furthermore, per- 
formed the complete works. 


a ed 
Another lecture of considerable value was that given by 
Tobias Matthay, who explained to the Music Teachers’ 
Association the right method of imparting his “Principles 
of Piano Technic.” Professor Matthay has a convincing 
manner of demonstrating his ideas, and his homely illus- 
trations made them clear to all present. He dealt with his 
subject in regard to the teacher-pupil, the advanced stu 
dent, and the child beginner. 
nRe 
“The Story of the Waltz: Its Social, Historic, Aésthetic 
and Romantic Aspects” was the theme of 
tdtion by Edward Scott. 


clever disser 
The numerous examples of this 
phase of the terpsichorean art were shown to music by 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and traditional 
Elizabethan settings. From the ancient ceremonial 
rhythmic waltz to the ornamental “Valse Varieé” was the 
range that the lecturer most skillfully dealt with. 
nner 


The Langley-Mukle Quartet (Beatrice Langley, H 
Wynn-Reeves, James Lockyer and May Mukle) are giving 
a series of delightful chamber concerts. The string party 
is assisted by Edith Kirkwood, vocalist, and Annie Mukle, 
pianist, and the three recitals which have already taken 
place have proved that the artists are of considerable 
Schumann, 
Brahms, and French, British and miscellaneous selections 

FrRanK Morr Harrison 


magnitude. The program scheme includes 





A Busy Concert Party. 

During the present season the Ernest Gamble Concert 
Party has given no less than twenty-two concerts in the 
State of Indiana. Last week a private musicale was given 
in Columbus, Ohio, before a select audience of musical 
people. The tour closed for the holidays at Amberst, 
Mass. Pilot Gamble reports a fine list of bookings in the 
Canadian Northwest for March, including Vancouver, 
Nelson, Cranbrook, Edmonton, Calgary, Moose Jaw, Re 
gina, Prince Arthur, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, et: The com 
pany has averaged 150 concerts each season for the past 
ten years, 

Mr. Gamble has just received this note of appreciation 
from Amherst College 

December 18, roti 
Dear Pilet Gamble 

The general ovinion here is that the program by the Ernest 

marked succers I think that it was 


ene of the most enioy able we have ever had and we _have the _pich 


Gamble Concert Party was 











4 Symphony and 6 Chamber. 


PEOPLE’S ee ARENS, Director 
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WILLIAM C. CARL, Organist 

Haypnx, Symphony in E flat; Mozart. Violin Concerto in D; Fan 

WELL, The Domain of Hurakan; Violin soli: Tscuaixowsxy, Sere 

nade Melancholique; Sarnr-Sains, Rondo Canriccioso; Liszt, Bat 

tle of the Huns (by request) Tickets, 15, 25, 35 and 50 Cents 


At 32 Union Square Stuy 3382) A. LENALIB, Manager 


2d Symohony Concert, Carnegie. Dec. 24, 3 p. m. 

















of New York and Boston. 1, personally, am so well satisfied tha 
I intend to take steps to have your artists here next season 
Yours very truly, 
Raten Warts 


Secretary to the President 





Success for Dallmeyer Russell. 

The following is an account of Dallmeyer Russell's Liszt 
recital, given December 14, 1911, in the Rittenhouse, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., which appeared in the Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph : 

Dalimeyer Russell's piano recital of Liszt compositions attracte 
a large audience to the Rittenhouse last night Mr. Russell was 
hime torm, playing with wonder 
ful technic and true artistic 
Spirtt a program requiring vir 
tuosity of the highest ord 
The principal number was the 
great Bo minor sonata in one 
movement, which is, in effect, a 
symphonic poem adapted to t 
piane, having nothing of the 
ditional sonata form rhe 
length and difficulty of this work 
make it a bugbear to artists, a 
it is rarely heard in this country Mr. Russell's performance of 
was, therefore, a revelation in more senses than one 

There were five other pano numbers, including the eleventh hap 
sody, “Sposalizio,’ the legende, “St. Francis Walking the Waves 


transcription otf 


a Petrarch sonnet done into music and a florid 
Chopin's song, “The Maiden’s Wish,” to all of which the soloist 
gave a poetic and thoroughly satisfying interpretation 

Vocal numbers were added by Rose Leader, a young contralto ot 
unusual promise Miss Leader has range, power, temperament 
clear enunciation and musical understanding 

Blanche Sanders Walker played the accompaniments with fluency 
and refinement 


MUSICAL ATLANTA, 
ATLANTA. Ga December 18 rors 

Henry W. Savage's production of Puccini's “Girl of 
the Golden West” came as far South as Atlanta a wees 
ago, appearing at the Grand on December 9, matinee and 
evening. 

RRR 

Pepito Arriola gave two piano recitals at the Grand on 
December 16. The boy probably made his finest impres 
sion in the Rachmaninoff “Prelude,” op. 3 But where 


NIELSEN 


For Terms and Dates Apply to 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
CHAS. L. WAGNER, 


Associate Manager 


St, James Building - . - New York 





was musical Atlanta Surely he deserved better houses 
than he had both at the matinee and evening concerts 
However, Atlanta is treated to so many free local con 
certs, which the daily papers make us believe are of high 
artistic value, that wrong standards are being establishes 
and when a real artist appears, be he a local musician of 


otherwise, the publhe remains indifferent [hose who cal 


themselves music lovers should prove ¢ assertion by 


patronizing real artists’ concerts; there certainly are not 
any too many of them here or elsewhere in the South 
RRR 
[he Philharmonic Orchestra, assisted by Mrs. T. H 
Aldrich, of Birmingham, Ala., gave its second concert of 
the season yesterday afternoon The audience was fairly 
large as compared with the usual attendance at these con 


certs, and the program went even better than at the first 


concert, the orchestra playing with more smoothness, 
showing the result of practice. Mrs, Aldrich’s rendition 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto (B flat minor) was a 
nooth performance technically, but lacking in deep men 
tal grasp; the accompaniment by the orchestra under Mr 
Hubner was all that could be asked \. a 


Charlies W. Clarke Sails for Home. 


Charles W. Clarke, the American baritone, sailed from 
Europe Tuesday, December 20, on the S. S. Olympic fort 
New York He begin s American tour immediately 


after the new vear 
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“* 44 THE MUSICAL taba) 
Es 2 a See AE PSE HE EEE To 
: B () S () N 
ie 
: i ‘ , BB } rendering of the following : Love But a Day,” Pro 
~. i Re D : at theroe; “Murmuring Zephyrs,” Jensen; “Spirit Song,’ 
- nm Sunday and Monday, ecempet ‘ ” , . 
: 4 Haydn, and “Wind and Lyre,” Ware. Recalled agaim an.t 
_ 5 ety wave its I24tn ss » : e . 
a: ; ts ; 3 again Mr. Williams gave Rodolfo’s aria from the first act 
: i rie Viessia to capacity ‘4 > 9 e 
ite sp ‘ of “La Boheme” in a neve to be forgotten manner. 
Ee al perennial plant, Diooms ” ” » 
today as it ever has in its a Hai ; 
es ole tak \ successful trio composed of Caroline Hooker, so- 
iru boston May justiy ake 9 > , . 
: prano; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and William H. O’Brien, 
wiety of music lovers: , . : ; 
See cohen. 2 bass, all three products of the Hubbard studios, has been 
? tor, kimi lollenhauer, down to the X . 
-, ; ' doing a great deal of concert work through New England 
' na women 1 tne cnorus, . ° 
Ne meeting everywhere with the most gratifying success. 
NG plenty of real musicianship at 45 . ‘ 
i Other pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard who reflect credit 
A) nt, inspiration Che aoa too, " ; : 
{ O FI on the splendid training they have received are Anna 
t their tf { n Sund ay iorence . ‘ . . . 
" Cambridge, soprano, and Elsie Bishop, soprano, both pos- 
. with lovely purity of tone . . 
‘ pial EN 2 2, i sessing unusually fine voices, but perhaps the greatest 
ry te vhile Pearl Benedict-Jones re 3 : 
Me p ‘ source of pride to his teachers is Charles Hackett, the 
ie thrilling quality which made an , , re . 
young tenor who is creating the same splendid impression 
hearers As for Reed Miller, the ; , . : 
2 in New York, where he is now located, as he did formerly 
¥ nm vot evenings, the opinion was > e , 2 ¢bD . ” . 
i teal : ir Boston. At a performance of Verdi's “Requiem,” given 
? nere wa an 10@ai Oratorio sing- 
: . B in Carnigie Hall on December 18, Mr. Hackett was the 
ae f agreeable quality and ; > 
: te | , tenor soloist in a quartet composed of such artists as Alma 
¥ Y ith the dignity benhtting a singer e ‘ 
2 { W = gee en - Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon and Mildred Potter, and car- 
redet eld, the bass, far ts 
. nedeer . ried off his part in the most praiseworthy manner, 
oa t i 1 os being a teature of ere 
5 ning Marie Sundelius, one as A 
: Ida C. Knapp, composer of songs for the home and 
ranos, made her first appear , ; a : ’ 
~ kindergarten, a charming collection of children’s songs 
dn concerts and fully justified 5 ; 
-_ ae recently published by the White-Smith Company, an- 
quisite singing ol Know tha o 9 “a 
=, d nounces her “Illrstrated Talks on Music,” including the 
- ( W displaye the unusuaily eA . . 
different aspects of kindergarten music, and the way to 
{ ‘ tones to splendid ad ‘ : 
: ; teach them, viz.: a, song singing; b, rhythm, including folk 
re lering ot the tamous aito . 
i ' dancing, rhythmic games and exercises; c, interpretative 
) 1 thera we deserved Ov ‘ 
= Middl : music, including morning music, stories, bands and drama 
rthur iddleton was so par ° 
¢ tizations. These talks ought to prove very popular with 
in the famous air “Why Do the : ; ’ 7 . 
clubs, societies and schools as Miss Knapp was formerly 
Rag that it seemed as if few could , , 
; supervisor of the Detroit Kindergarten Department, an | 
f universal peace on the spot. k her subject thoroughly from tl tical 
8 nows 1 subje ougniy om 1¢ yractica as 
eee ) yee oO gniy ) a practic 
; : well as the theoretical and musical standpoint. 
, f the talented pupils of Madame nee 
( engaged as sopran soloist at : . . 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, and Harry Whittemore, pian- 
ent on Warren avenue, and is . 
ist, gave a joint recital under the auspices of the art de- 
recognition for her perfectly ’ ’ : > 
partment of the Woman’s Literary Union in Portland, 
t! nanner of using it . . . . 5 
oe Maine, November 24, which called forth the foliowing 
ie words of praise from the press, anent Miss Smith’s sing- 
nt of an Apollo ¢ »> concert is sufhcieat ; 
; ing : 
al treat, but with the 
. - . This young Portland singer, who has already won much success 
Villl i an a tional anticipa- ‘ 
i , in her chosen profession, has a charming stage presence and man 
t t Jordan Hall was filled to ner and her voice is of lovely quality, flexible to a degree, and 
i ence anxiously awaiting an op managed with much style and taste Portland Daily Press, Novem 
eciation of the treat in store for he » 1gut 
ty W tt long in coming, for at An enjoyable recital program was given at the Faelten 
\ m st grouy msisting of songs Pianoforte School, December 18 by Mary Helen 
ith all his unique and wonderful artis Pumphrey. 
vitnessed at these concerts took place, nRe 
e club stood up and joined voci An interesting piano recital, reflecting great credit on 
plause. In his second group the famous _ the directors, was given by the pupils of the Fox-Buonamici 
triumph with his exquisite School at Steinert Hall, December 21. Of the eleven pu- 
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si participating in the program, all showed the results of 
their excellent training, though some, through nervousness 
at their first public appearance, were hardly able to do 
themselves justice. The two who stood out, however, as 
the particular stars of the afternoon, were Louise McAI- 
lister, the gifted young daughter of Mrs. Hall McAllister, 
who possesses in addition to a puré legato touch a musi- 
cal assurance and authority quite out of the ordinary, and 
Ruth Lavers, a remarkably talented little girl of fifteen 
years, who displayed a most amazing technical proficiency, 
playing the Liszt Polonaise with all the ease and aban- 


don of a veteran. The following pupils took part: the 
Misses Whitin, Sprague, Crozier, Champlin, Simmons, 
Gahm, McAllister, Sterberger, Wilson, Lavers and Per- 
kins. 

une 


Monday, January 8 is the date set for the long-antici- 
pated recital of Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, to be given at 
Jordan Hall. 

nRne 

A delight for the little folks as well as the grown ups, 
was the “Children’s Concert” given under the direction of 
the New Hampshire Daughters at the Hotel Vendome, 
December 16, with Katherine Hunt, well known for her 
charming singing of children’s songs, as soloist. 

neRre 

The tenth rehearsal and concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on December 22 and 23 brought the following 
appropriate program: 


Pastorale, from the Christmas oratorio... ....---- cece ce neeee Bach 
Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis...... os cbs Fils ead badbe kbewin Gluck 
Symphony in G (B. and H. 13)......5.cceescenceseecess ss htayan 
Eievia., Seem. JaMMees os soe ock0b 0 ke kd te vetscesevatnune sue .. . Debussy 
Minuet of Will o’ Wisps, Dance of Sylphs and Rabersy March, 

from The Damnation of Faust.......... . Berlioz 


Not only did the Pastorale of Bach serve to give a suit- 
able Christmas flavor for those religiously inclined. but it 
also gave much pleasure to those of the audience who ap- 
preciate beautiful music in and for itself. The distinctive 
feature of the concert, however, was a remarkable per- 
formance of Debussy’s exquisitely beautiful “Iberia,” a per- 
formance which far surpassed the one given by the orches- 

last Spring, and consequently revealed hitherto undis- 
covered beauties in this undisputably fascinating work. 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


Paulo Gruppe’s Concert Program. 
Tue Musicat Courier last 
Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch-American cellist, will 
make his New York debut at Carnegie Hall, Friday even- 
ing, January 12, assisted by the Russian Symphony Or- 
The order of the program follows: 


As announced in week, 


chestra. 
CRIN inc Ko heerd ower ieee s consees Svendsen 


Russian Syeshens ‘Qediene 


Artists’ 


Norwegian 


peeeeess Haydn 


Concerto . 


ii aewweese3 cit Pere | ek 
Paulo Grapes. 
Dance of he Gnomes (Nur and 


Russian Symphony Orchestra. 


Kol Nidrei 


Rercense, Anitra)......5s. Iljinsky 


ceaskee .. Julius Kienge!l 


Nocturne 


SicdBemne: oo ccc ceieu ence c0Fs sodebeccuss . Gabriel Faure 
Rondo cpnve uo ade eee a ee bane ueNe . Dvorak 
‘Paulo Gruppe. 

.. Lalo 


Concerto ... se eWeeenenersece 
Paulo Gruppe. 
Max Herzberg will be the assisting pianist 





Alice Nielsen with Boston Symphony. 
Alice Nielsen, whose concert appearances are under the 
management of R. E. Johnston, will sing with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, January 25. 
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December 22, 

It is a very chilly day, indeed, “a pierre fendre” (cold 
enough to break stones), as the French say, when by care 
fully emulating the renowned Arsene Lupin, one cannot 
discover a person with a grievance. 
musician, who would consign all critics to that seventh 


Sometimes it is a 


circle so poignantly described in canto seventeen of Dante’: 
“Divine Comedy”; quite often it is a tenor—with enemies ; 
this time it is a Cincinnati minister who complains, and he 
insists with the ardor of one laboring in a good cause that 
most of the hymns used in the modern church are unin 
spired trash, not fit to be called music even in jest. The 
Rev. C. W. Blodgett, pastor of the Clifton M. E. Church, 
holds that “Throw Out the Life Line,” with its violent 
rescue refrain, is not only inartistic, but meaningless to the 
point of fatuity. When sung by a congregation whose sea- 
going experiences have been limited to an excursion on the 
Ohio River, it becomes absurd. And then, who ever heard 
of a sailor man who “threw” anything? The correct nau 
tical term is “heave.” The Rev. Blodgett has stirred up 
a mild sensation by his recent utterance on church music 
His remarks were further elucidated by interviews with 
organists and choir masters printed in the daily papers. 
ie ene 

Puccini's opera “Le Villi’” and the first act of 
was given a creditable representation by the Springer 
Opera Club, composed of College of Music students, at the 
Odeon Tuesday night. 
cians was under the able direction of Albino Gorno, who 
Cecelia Hoff- 
mann sang the title role of Lakme with excellent effect, 
while John J. O’Connor was the Gerald. Mr. O'Connor 
possesses a naturally good tenor voice, which has not 
been spoiled by “methods.” Bertha Stafford as Anna in 
“Le Villi” revealed a soprano voice of fine range and flex 
ibility. The College produced another promising tenor in 
Walter Vaughn, who sang the role of Roberto. Both 
operas were well mounted and moved forward without a 


“Lakme” 


lhe orchestra of forty-five musi- 


was warmly greeted by the large audience 


hitch. 
nee 
The American premiére of Wiengartner's latest chambe 
music work, the quintet, op. 50, in which the leading part 
is given to the clarinet, took place Wednesday night at the 
Conservatory of Music Che program also included the 
piano sextet, which was introduced locally by Theodore 
Bohlmann three years ago. The artists collaborating in 
this exceptionally interesting ensemble were Theodore 
Bohimann, piano; Bernard Sturm, violin; Max Schulz, 
viola; Julius Sturm, cello; Joseph Elliott, clarinet; Albin 
Hase, double bass. A first hearing of the Weingartner 
quintet leaves little impression. It is beautiful, if unin- 
spired, melody; stirring no great emotions, leading to no 
great heights. The piano quintet is much more interesting. 
John A. Hoffmann, tenor, sang a group of lieder and was 
heartily applauded. 
zene 
Frank van der Stucken, conductor of the May Festival 
next Spring, will arrive in Cincinnati to begin rehearsals 
with the chorus January 3. Two rehearsals have been 
called by Mr. Van der Stucken, for January 3 and 4, so 
that no time may be lost. Alfred Hartzel, director of the 
chorus, has been kept busy with three rehearsals a week 
since last October, going over Cesar Franck’s “Beati 
tudes,” Handel's “Elijah,” and the new Wolf-Ferrari work, 
“Vita Nuova.” J. Alfred Schehl has been obliged to give 
up the position of Festival accompanist, owing to pressure 
of other business. Mary Love. Akels is now the official 
accompanist, assisted by Neva Remade. 
nner 
The recently organized Symphony Quartet will give its 
first concert January 13 at the Sinton Hotel. Olga Sama- 
rofi-Stokowski, pianist, is to be the soloist, and My *« 
Stokowski, with Emil Heermann, violinist of the ah 
will be heard in the Strauss sonata for piano and vivir, 
The other numbers will be Schubert's C major quintet and 
the D major Tschaikowsky quartet. 
nee 
Henri Ern, violinist, a pupil of Joachim and Ysaye, 
gave a concert at the Ohio Conservatory of Music, De- 
cember 12, that attracted the attention of many profes 
sional musicians and dilettante. This program was given 
Devil’s Trill sonata, Tartini; Chanson Sans Paroles, H. 
Ern: Nocturno, Chopin-Ern; .Rondino, Vieuxtemps; Con- 
certo D major, Paganini; Corrente and Menuet Sentimen- 
tale, L. Eller; Rigaudon, Raff-Lauterbach; Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, Saint-Saens 
nue 
The Woman’s Musical Club, Mrs. Adolf Klein, presi- 
dent, will give an interesting program of dance music at 
the meeting next week. This club, which has a large 


AT | 


membership of women musicians, both professional and 
amateur, recently gave an old time “Court Concert,” which 
was very much out of the usual order of club programs. 
The women in powder and patches, and the men in gay 
brocades with elaborate lace ruffles, played and sang old 
time music in a drawing room fitted up to represent a 
room in the castle Sans-Souci. 
zn nre 

Mabel Rigelmann, the new star of the Chicago Opera 
Company, who has attracted favorable attention on a 
count of her beautiful voice and clever acting as Gretel 
in Humperdinck’s fairy opera, “Hansel and Gretel,” is 
well known in Cincinnati, where she often visits her uncle, 
Morris H. Isaacs. This “Gretel” has a fairy godfather in 
every-day life, and he is Mr. Isaacs, who, when Madame 
Gadski first predicted an artistic career for the then little 
school girl, sent her abroad and paid her tuition under the 
best masters for five years. Faith and money, on the part 
of Mr. Isaacs, gave Mabel Rigelmann her opportunity, and 
she has made good 

nner 

No wonder Kathleen Parlow has been making a sensa 
tion wherever she has appeared! Cincinnati heard her for 
the first time at the symphony concerts December 22 and 
23, and grew enthusiastic over the young violinist. Her 
lovely singing tone in the adagio of the Bruch G minor 
concerto was a thing to dream of and remember with de 
light. Beethoven’s symphony in D, No. 2, was given in fine 
form by conductor Leopold Stokowski and the orchestra, 
which seems better and better at each succeeding con 
cert. Wotan’s “Abschied von Brunnhilde” and “Feuer- 


’ 


zauber”’ completed the program. Jessie Partition Tyree 


Charlotte Lund in Recital. 
The song recital given by Charlotte Lund at Recital 
Hall, 13 East Thirty-eighth street, New York City 
Wednesday afternoon, De 





cember 20, had much to 
commend it, aside from 
the artistry of the singe 

in the several unique fea 
tures accompanying it. To 
begin with, Recital Ha’'l 
being an auditorium co. 
ducive to intimacy, Miss 
Lund announced on het 
entrance that she wouid 
drop all formality and tal! 
to her hearers exactly as 
if they were guests in her 
house At once all were 


put at ease, so that the ex 





planations which followed 
in reference to the song 


CHARLOTTE LUND 
songs 


texts made the 
themselves of greater interest, both because of this little 
personal touch and through obviating the annoying rustle 
of programs 
Miss Lund, who was in excellent voice, rendered the 
following comprehensive program in a manner that won 
her hearers and made the afternoon a real musical treat 
l'ai pleuré en reve (earges Hie 
Psyche 


Lamento 


Paladihe 


Printemps Nouveau 
Ethelbert Nevir 
Ethelbert Nevi 
Ethelbert Nevir 
Ethelbert Nevir 


Claude Debuss 


\utumn Sadness 

La Chanson des Lavandiéres 
My Desire 

The Wedding Morr 

Ariettes Oubliées—C'est L’Extas 
Aquarelles, No. 1 Green Claude Debussy 


Il pleure dans mon creur Claude Debussy 


Paysages Beiges—Chevaux de Bois (first time Qlaude Debuesy 
Lilacs Rachmaninoft 
\ Dissonance Rorodine 
A Legend Tschaikowsky 


* stopak . Moussorgsky 


H. H. A. Beacl 


iret tome) Cyril Scott 


Ah, Love, But a 
A Seotch Lullaby 
After Sunset (new) Rerthold Newer 
Berthold Neue 





A Prayer to Saint Anthony of Padua (new 
The Reason (first time) Lan‘on Rona 

Of the individual numbers, the “Psyche” of Pa!adilhe 
was sung with rare finish and feeling, and the “Printemps 
Nouveau” given its own joyous character 

The Nevin group was rendered with such exquisite feel 
ing for the varied contents, the diction so crystalline 
clear, that all wondered why these songs have not ap 
peared oftener in recital programs. 

The French group was equally well sung, since Miss 
Lund is thoroughly conversant with the modern French 
music, owing to her long residence in Paris 

Of the new numbers the “Paysages Belges” is quite in 
the Debussy vein harmonically, with the characteristics of 


the merry-go-round, cleverly interwoven; the Scotch lul 
laby is charming and full of atmosphere; the Neuer songs 
are interesting in their descriptive vein, and Landon Ron 
ald’s composition with its brilliant climax made a fitting 
close for the whole Asidle from these there were many 


individual excellencies 


Vhe audience that filled the hall was most appreciative 


and rewarded the singer with enthusiastic applause 


throughout the concert. Edith Evans played excellent 2« 
companiments 


FRIEDHEIM AT THE PHILHARMONIC, 


Liszt celebrations aud no end! The Philharmonic n 
cert Thursday night, December 21, again was devoted t 
Liszt in another remembrance of his centenary. It i 
natural that Josef Stransky takes every opportunity to 
his programs with the kind of compositions in which 
feels himself most at home, but there was no necessity t 
regale our public and the subscribers of the Philharmonik 
concerts with such a surfeit of Liszt food as we got last 
week, for we had barely digested all the rest of the Liszt 
we have Leen chewing since the beginning of the season 

This “Dante” symphony, descriptive music lacking in ot 
ganic development, and substituting instead a chain of 
episodes which follow each other without spiritual relation 
without association of ideas and motives, changing the 
rhythm every moment, and trying to conceal these defects 
with a glittering, external drapery of brilliant orchestra 
tion—this kind of music seems to fit Stransky’s musical in 


clinations and individuality to a dot 


Liszt’s setting of the “Ideale” follows step by step the 
contents of Schiller’s poem, necessitating a contisuous 
change of rhythm, melodies and motives, which irritates 
and confuses A brilliant, effective, but often noisy in 


strumentation is intended to deceive our ears, and to make 


up tor the lack of absolute music, but it fails in its 


pose, Here and there an enjoyable melody emerges, for 
instance, the episode of only four measure n E flat, t 

illustrate the words Wie einst mit flehendem Verlan 
gen Pymalhion den Stein umschloss But Liszt does not 
develop such ingenious ideas; they disappear a iddent 

as they come Che “Dante” symphony cannot be under 

tood at all without its literary “program,” which served 
the composer as a guide and which was followed out by 
Liszt almost word for word. Those whorare not familiar 
with the score and its explanation must conceive the “In 


ferno” as an infernal piece of music, with terrible ex 


plosions im the rchestra, in which the tympanis, ths 
drums, the brass, etc, perform ear deafening noise Phe 
Purgatorio” abounds in “larmoyant” atmosphere. Stran 


sky did his best with the work, and the audiences ipplauded 


him warmly A word of praise is due the MacDowell 

Chorus for its sonorous performance of the “Magnificat 
Noble, refined, and artistic illy impressive w the ren 

dition of Liszt’s A major concerto for piano a 

tra by Arthur Friedheim, one of the favorite disciples of 

the great master Although as a composition the concert 


stands behind the one in E flat, it shows many beautiful 
details in its rhaps vlc pages Friedheim is a virtues { 
tremendous brilliancy, but at the same time he is als 


fine musician, with real and deep sentiment and exquisite 





taste Liszt’s in nee is evident in Friedhemn’'s ve atile 
technic, exact rhythm, wonderful nuances of touch (tender 
and coaxing in piano, full and euphonious in forte), peat 


and glittering passages, and all conquering bravura, foreibl 


} 


yet never hard or violent riedhe ommanding re 
pose and the facility with which he executes the greatest 
technical difficulties als used astonishment. He brough 
to light all the poetry which is hidden in this concerto, and 
charmed and animated his audience to such a degree of ip 
plausive rapture that they rewarded the rtist with recall 
upon recall and endless shouts of “bra 
Goodson Dae January 10. 

Katharine Goodson, who makes a tour of merica this 
season nder the management t Antoma Sawyer, will 
arrive in New York January to Mi (,oodson begi 
her season January 13 with the New York Symphony Or 
chestra, at the Brooklyn Academy of Musi She als 
plays with the orchestra ir Manhattan, and later will pla 


} 
in New York with the New York Philharmonik Mi 
Goodson makes a short tour with the Boston Symphony 


‘ 


Orchestra, and she plays with the Minneapolis Orchestra 

the West and for many educational institutions, includ 
ing the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, the Misses Mas 
ters School at Dobb:. err N y at Marys Hall at 
Faribault, Minn., and others 


Beddoe’s Success in England: 

Dan Beddoe, the New York tenor, now in England 
has been meeting with much success and has appeared in 
many big festivals His success is ¢ pecially gratifying to 
his instructor, Eleanor McLellan, of New Yor! 
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I Mc December 9, I9gtl 
{ nt musical event of last week was the 
re Wednesday evening, December 13, of 
hestra, of which Leopold Stokowski is 
Mr. Stokowski is a brilliant and masterly 
ns under his direction played in a 
Louis sit up and take notice The 
nd showed more enthusiasm than has 

St. Louis at a similar event. Tu 
nd cries of “bravo” filled the Odeon 
bers, while critics looked grieved 
ng to criticise. Olga Samaroft 
wil f the conductor, was the 


were very beautifully performed, 


St. Louis woman, and has often 

was her first appearance in the 
nee 

ins, of whom St. Louis will soon have 

recently left to go on the stage 

brilliant pianist, while his sister, 


isual merit. Her clear, sym- 
yften been heard here, both in 
and has at all times been greatly 
ds, too, has appeared many times be- 
and always with much success. 
dict a particularly bright future for 
r past endeavors, there secms 

the hould not attain it 

zune 

recently went to Indianapolis to play at 
opped long enough at Charleston, Ill, 


be heard in concert there 


nme, 
ar Concerts have been becoming better 
e, and the audiences have been grow 
re and more enthusiast Che selec- 


nature than those performed at 


n Concerts ire chosen with nice 


lways possess real merit as musical 
() f the most beautiful numbers per- 
W the meditation from “Thais,” the 
itely done by Hugo Olk, concert 
tra. It is a pity that as yet Director 
ha niy one local soloist at his Pop Con 
many fine St. Louis singers who could 
casions to the delight of the vast 
egularly attend these concerts Three 
ing was done, and, by means of it, 
received much additional enjoyment 
t also became acquainted with home 
the inwer ] rd on these occasions have 
iti where they are now acquiring 
‘ 

neRre 
Decembe 14, the pupils of Walter 
r of the Sacks School of Music, ap 
he M il Arts Building They 


OUIS 


were assisted by the most advanced students from the 
Piano Department, and the affair was voted a great suc- 
cess. 
nner 
The Aborn Opera Company concluded its St, Louis en- 
gagement Saturday night 
nne 
Many of the churches are preparing beautiful Christmas 
oratorios to be sung by their choirs. Special musical 
features will be found nearly all the churches during 
the next few weeks. 
nme 
Tuesday evening, December 19, the St. Louis Musical 


Club gave a recital. The program was as follows: 


Piano 
Nocturne Spinelli 
Etude, B flat . Moszkowsk1 


Marion Bergman 

Vocal—Aria from Traviata, Ah, fors e lui a ....Verdi 
Agnes Conrad 

(Kate Fisse, piano.) 


Piano 
Prelude and fugue, B flat.....cccecevesswrccersveness . Bach 
Beate cc even b0seandecess kedeeunenens aes 
Barcarolle seeckudene vsheanedtakeatnande . . Rubinstein 
Mhnntods,: Ma. 65.6.ics coves ces nvvbs davtdienscnrvess onenaseneee 
Claire Rivers. 
Violin—Parsifal paraphrase ........... Wilhelm) 
Laura Boette. 
(Alma Beyer, piano.) 
Voc al 
Heimliche Aufforderung . nee oe ... Strauss 
Ab; Laee Bet @ DOiiivecics decccucckt tess cicssesauane Beach 
Maids of Cadiz Pass Civbans se tne esbaabeaeed Delibes 
Agnes Conrad. 
Piano 
Prelude and Sarabande (modern suite).......... Debussy 
Sketch (prelude, E minor) 


Improvisation (etude, F sharp) .....+..ceeeeees 
Alan Bacon. 


ane 

The pupils of the Kroeger School of Music will be 
heard in three recitals Thursday. In the evening, when 
the most advanced students take part, a particularly attrac- 
tive program has been prepared. Mr. Kroeger’s work, 
both as a performer and composer, is too well known to 
need comment now, while as a teacher of piano he is un- 
exceled in St. Louis. 

nner, 

Another Tuesday night affair was the Orpheus Musical 
Society’s concert, at which Flora Knoebel, a young violin- 
ist, was the soloist. Her sister Edna, an accomplished 
pianist, played her accompaniments, May R. Pero, so- 
prano, also was heard, her numbers being the “Suicidio” 
from “Gioconda,” an Arditi waltz, and Musetta’s song 
from “La Boheme.” 

nur 

Harold Bauer, who appeared here so successfully early 
in the season, will play a return engagement at the Odeon, 
January 3, and his many ardent admirers are eagerly 
aw: ‘awaiting the opportunity tt to hear him again, A. G. 
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MUSIC IN BUFFALO. 
Burrato, N. Y., December 18, 1911. 
The concert given last week by the Buffalo Orpheus 
Society was well attended and much enjoyed. The program 


was as follows: 
F. Schubert-Lange 


Deutscher Reigen ......-0e-eseecceenteneeseees 
Male chorus and orchestra. : 
Aria, Depuis le jour (from Louise) ....++--++e+ereere Charpentier 
Miss Hinkle. 
Male chorus a capella. 

Abgeguckt (mew) .......+eee5eee. Deane e wee re, H. Richter 
Rosenshneien (mew) ......6+eceeesseeennescnenaeeee *. yar Zollner 
String orchestra. 

Leelee Get Behe icici ccckedcee vss cee rs vs eandiees+cnces> Ernest Gillet 
Pit FO ass iv cc acke beeeddnbercdeceyteneduce vee thaves Ernest 
Male chorus and orchestra. 

Wreeenlle ook kek kc Ket debate was be Vaeree tenes Offenbach-Spicker 
(New orchestration by Julius Lange.) 

Sebdiere’ Chace oi ox 0c cnnbn babsdbadetss sieve iccctcansdenvecss Gounod 
Sengs at the piano, Miss Hinkle. 

O Keene fee TAM so is essa csi vendccvciccccveseesn F. Liszt 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water... ..........+-s0s000+ Cadman 
Tho Baarsd Wises ai neds coh ccs cosa ee sear vedeidcdericoveede Russell 
Male chorus 4 capella. 

Dic Heme (G6) ccc cece dcvscscecnctausacsBitpapnecnsscct, AQGGIREEe 
Der Filedechomm © (ROW) «.ccccscecevisceccasecdencdesccers Richter 
Verigasen (MOw) .ccnscccccssecseetesecscccccenseeeutes J. Lange 
String orchestra. 

The Last Sleep of the Virgin... ....-ssevceccescesers J. Massenet 
Whispering of Flowers. ...6cccsecccvegerectesccttcceseses F. Blon 
Male chorus and orchestra, 

Rtem CRO 055 cicncs tos cd Oke CAS haces oneadc suede G. F. Handel 
Medieval Hymn to Venus (mew) ......--+eseeeeeee Eugen d’ Albert 


For soprano solo, male chorus and ‘orchestra. 
At the piano, Julius Lange and Dr. E. Herbst. 
String orchestra of twenty-five musicians, 

Interest centered in the orchestration by Conductor 
Lange of the Offenbach barcarolle and “Soldiers’ Chorus” 
and the singing also of Handel’s “Largo.” The audience 
demanded a repetition of the first two. Florence Hinkle 
made a “hit” in the aria from “Louise.” Her later group 
of songs was equally beautiful. Miss Hinkle’s encores 
were “Roses Red” and “’Tis the Way of June.” This 
sweet soprano has been engaged as one of the soloists for 
the May Festival. Her engagement to sing here in Feb- 
ruary with the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto has just 
been announced. The Orpheus gave five unaccompanied 
choruses. The final one was d’Albert’s “Mediaeval Hymn 
to Venus” (new) from the comedy, “Queen of Cyprus,” 
with Miss Hinkle as soloist. The chorus was well sung, 
and above all soared the silvery voice of the gifted so- 
prano, Mr. Lange’s new song, “Verlassen” (forsaken), 
was full of pathetic charms in consonance with the title. 
This won much applause. Dr. Herbst acompanied several 
fine choral numbers. Mr. Lange played Miss Hinkle's 
accompaniments with his usual brilliance. For the Or- 
pheus concerts in February and April, the soloists will be 
Ludwig Hess and Margaret Keyes. 

zene 

Two Humphrey pupils are making a number of local 
appearances. They are Katherine Kronnenberg, lyric so- 
prano, and Hazel Diekman, contralto. In a recent “Talk 
on Operas,” Miss Kronnenberg illustrated the music. She 
has a very sweet voice of bird-like quality. Miss Diek- 
man’s gain in confidence enables her to display her rich 
voice to better advantage. She sang at the Tracey Bal- 
com Pianola recital last Saturday, and will assist in the 
Christmas music at the Church of the Messiah 

near 

The bass soloist of St. Paul’s Cathedral choir, Fred 
Starr True, sang “The Lord is My Light” (Allitsen) last 
JOHNSON SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Oratory and Dramatic Art 
GUSTAVUS JOHNSON, Director Minneapolis 
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week at the free organ recital given by Bertram Forbes, 
organist of the Central Presbyterian Church. 
nur 

The Guido Chorus gave a concert last week in Conven- 
tion Hall, which was crowded, as usual. The assisting 
soloist was Arthur Hartmann, the violinist. It was his 
first public appearance in Buffalo. Incidental vocal solos 
were given by two valued Guido members, Charles Yates, 
tenor of St. Paul’s Cathedral choir, and Dr. Frankenstein, 
of Trinity Church choir. The program follows: 
. Schubert-Liszt 


The Omnipotence 


Chorus. 


Guido 
Concerto in B minor ae ; ; Saint-Saéns 
Arthur Hartmann 
Rise, Sleep No More . Stewart 
Even Song in Camp. x Kromser 
Barcarolle from the Tales. of Hoffmann. Offenbach 
Guido Chorus. 
Ciaconna, for violin....... . 0 cee eeesee eee veeenss Bach 
Arthur Hartmann 
On the Sea....... Sie Buck 
Sleep, My Love....... Gaines 
Redman’s Death Chant i . Bliss 
Guide Chorus. 
PEE. ba keh us eees ..+- Sauret 
Cradle Song ......... Ter Aulin 
SESE Ee . Hubay 
Arthur Hartmann 
Through the Lonely Halls of the Night Hartmann 


Good Night Rubinstem- Hartmann 

Arthur Hartmann’s playing is too well known to call for 
detailed treatment here. The 
long concert tour in 109012 
finished his violin numbers, he 
conducted the Guido Chorus, 
(Hartmann’s) new 
the Night,” and as a 
“Good Night,” arranged by Hartmann. Many 
mained after the concert to offer congratulations. 

The compliments of the season to the hosts of Musicat 
Courier readers. VIRGINIA KEENE 


noted violinist will begin a 
When Mr. Hartmann had 
took Seth Clark’s baton and 
which sang delightfully his 
the Lonely Halls of 
number a Rubinstein 


song, “Through 


final song, 


friends re- 


“Captured the Solo Honors.” 

On the evening of December 7 
oratorio and recital 
the members of the Monday Musical Club at 
Hall, Trenton, N. J. 
great enthusiasm, and as one of the papers said, 
the solo honors.” It is difficult to choose 
number of press criticisms which she has received in the 


the 
appeared as soloist before 


Shanna Cumming, 
soprano, 
Association 
Madame Cumming was received with 
“captured 
from the great 
America’s first 


years she has been acknowledged as one of 


singers; however, a few at random are quoted: 


\ less gifted singer than Shanna Cumming would not have made 
the song recital yesterday for Pratt Institute as interesting as she 
made it. What the best musical coaches forbid those song birds 
whom they have the rule over te do, Shanna Cumming did yester 


day by sitting down at the piano and playing her own accompani 
ments. It was a musical “stunt” to play from memory, from Bach 
down to Brono Klein, about twenty varying types of accompani 
ments; to divide one’s attention between the woice and the fingers 
and to do it with equal sill 

The unusual sight presented in the hall yesterday against the 
lark Gothic carvings of the background was that of a grand piano 
and a red gown, and a woman singer in it rippling through “Shep 
herds, Thy Demeanors Vary,” or “In the Woods,” by MacDowell 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, November 18, 1910 

Shanna Cumming is leading soloist in her choren line in thi 
country. She is gifted with a charming, velvety lyric-soprano 
voice of Mozart type, dramatic and utterly capable of big roles 
It is very elastic, clear as crystal and of highest and purest type 
of sweetness and fullness. Her first selection was an aria from 
Gouneod’s “Queen of Sheba,” followed by songs “Touch Me Not, 
by Chadwick; “Ah, Love But a Day,” by Mrs. Beach; third, “In 


the Woods,” by MacDowell. The encore was the valse song from 
Gounod’s opera of “Mirelle,” during the Singing of which Madam 
Cumming was seated at the piano playing the accompaniment her 
self.—Allentown Call, May o, tor! 





John Barnes Wells, Eat and West. 

John, Barnes Wells 
Des lowa, in 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding 
to his singing genius 


low a, 


sang last week at Drake University, 
the “Swan Skylark’ 
Feast,” receiving splendid tributes 

He had recitals booked in In- 
Coshocton, Ohio; but 
Pa., caused their cancella- 
soloist at the Harvard 


where he 


Moines, and and 


dianola, and his mother’s 
serious illness ‘n Wilkes-Barre, 
tion, January 
Club, leaving the 
on a fortnight’s concert tour with Mr. Chapman. January 
23, he sings in Glen Ridge, N. J.; January 25, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, and Williamstown 
Mass. Few are the tenors who are called upon to travel 
such distances as Mr. Wells; for instance, half way across 
the continent, to lowa; half South 
Texas; or who cre carried by special train to sing at a 
funeral up State, as was the case not long since. All the 


more the compliment to this progressive artist, who in the 


7, he appears as 


same night for Maine, goes 
January 30, at 


way to America, ‘0 


last three years has come to the front. 





Harold Bauer Recital ia Brooklyn. 
Harold Bauer will give a piano recital at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, Tuesday evening, January 16, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. 





get Celombini's Career. 

Ugo Colombini, the leading Italian renor of the Mon- 
treal Grand Opera Company, was born in Milan thirty 
three years ago. He has had appearances in opera in his 
native in Bologna, at the Royal Theater in Madrid 
and at the Imperial opera houses in Russia. Colombini's 
repertory written 
dramatic tenor. 
as Don José in 

This is Colombini’s second year with the Montreal Com 
pany, and he has established himself as an artist of popu 
larity. Recently he Duke in 
“Rigoletto,” as Pinkerton in and as 
Rudolpho in “La 
tiful quality, 
greatly enhances his 


city, 
includes about and 
The 
“Carmen.” 


forty roles for lyric 


accompanying picture represents him 


has won triumphs as the 
“Madama Butterfly 


Boheme.” Colombini’s voice is of beau 


and he is, in addition, a fine actor, which 


value to the company 


The performances at Her Majesty's Theater in Mon 


treal have been reviewed in THe Musicat Courter, and 


therefore readers interested in the opera reports know 


something of Signor Colombini’s successes 


In his own country Colombini holds a high social posi 
tion. He is an officer in the Italian army, holding the 
rank of lieutenant in the artillery. This title is not merely 





UGO COLOMBINI IN CARMEN 
nominal, for Colombini has done good service for $ 
country 
As a member of the Montreal Grand Opera pan 
Colombini is very popular with his fellow artist Must 
cians who have the good fortune to meet the tenor are 


usually impressed by his musicianship, which | f a high 


order. Few singers have any real claims to musical edu 
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cation beyond what concerns their singing and their roles 
but Colombini is one f the happy exceptions who knows 
more of the art than is called t e demands of the 
operatic stage 

Before the r f the season Col im: will r i 
in other roles w h the Montreal ic ha lamor 
for He is today tf the real box office attraction 
the Canadian metropolis 

Recital of Eastern ‘hock 

An entertainment new ring rls ! 
particular was that give yy Katherme Dup taltst 
assisted | Isabel tlauser pianist in c Art itp 
ist, at the Plaza Hotel, on the afternoon of Decembx ) 

Opening in recitations of selected pos f Japan, Miss 
Dupont appeared in Japanese « ‘ g as thoug 
1¢ had just stepped forth from a beautif ! | 
recitations accompamed excerpts trom ¢ es Wake 
field Cadman’s Japanese t v« Sayonara xq 
ly played by Miss Hauser, were an absolute revelatior ! 
their unique and lovely mplicity 

Following these came the poems f Pe und indi 
suitably accompanied by Miss Hauser iM . 

ceeded in creating t tmosphere tl lang 
Fast. while Miss upor t ¢ ex istt idence 
her voi is in action ui ha nent gave n pre 

tf seductive love Ss t t 1 the ilse 
retrain of sore aguicly ! ‘ t ! 
Urient 

It speaks trebly well r M | achist f 
therefore, that r (reg ! va uhily ! 
y the large audience ‘ ! wi ! | 
Nanist t solo migl ‘ 1 i { 
than a wel m t ’ Mis 
\rt ‘ ved het tisti 4 t! irp 1 

by H issert 
it i8 an unusual entertai t n un ! if 
bination i rtists wiht n Lt wit 

il and a ri t ifertainment vw ii¢ s e Mi 
Paul Sut 1 esct i pe } te 1 ft b tor t 7 
g ti fore the ¢ 
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# THE CONQUERING HERO. ~« 








GRanp Horet, } 
istria Polani, December 1 1gi1 
g the South | determined to take a week 


a section 


country rarely seen by any 


re not identified, in some degree, with 1ts 
ts affairs; Austrian Poland has always been to 
fa, off and apart from the line of com- 


was difficult to get here because it was 
h reality nothing easier. 1 came by 

efore | go 
all of the soil, patfiots, atid pian:sts, too, 


With a population of 


th their native Cracovietine, afte 4 most 
alluring crowd, living a new civilization 
é hing it from the old. The city is a powerful 
‘ gest in all Austria, but Moltke got on its 
‘ did the damage at Sadowa, notwith- 
rtresses can easily be avoided nowa- 
at ppened in former days also. When 
needed a piace, as happened with the 
the would sit down on its flanks and 
nd work until they had it Chat 
ll their strength, and by the time 

not worth the effort. 

e able to do that with Cracow when the 
not make the folks here listen 
ey want it to be a Polish fortress, not an 
Back of all the 


where they seem to live, the people have 


kes things unhappy 


ittitude and a furtive look; they do not seem to 
But they are enthusiastic at times— 
Poland; Poland ist noch nicht ver- 


hunted up was the grave of Johann 
more prominent in the mind’s eye since 
has again become prominent. The 
itil he took command and near Vienna 
(Ottomar mslaught He did here in the 

I Martel had done centuries before him in 
f these European heroes faced the Orien- 


nd th repulsed it and there never was 


made after Sobieski’s victory until in 1904, 
ende in an Occidental defeat by the Japs 
t who had a great victory with a ban 


ecognized by official Europe. In fact, they 


while the Moor and the Turk have 
iblen nd a distinct monotheistic belief on 
waged war for the very destruction of the in 


re defeated by Christian—infidel as they 


ldiers and commanders Che Japanese, 
basis or siogan, defeated a Christian 

feat of such a nature since the establish 
tiat tates What would a man like this 


aid of such an occurrence: what will Chris 


wit t. Here he lies, down in the Kénigs 
the call for another relief from the expected 
e Poles here and in Posen, when they 
their secret opinions and feelings, quickly 
heory that Japan is not yet through, and 
‘ must get a bigger beating, and then will 
fighting for liberty once more. Noch 

rie 


f King Stephan 


{ f King Sigismund I 


mund August and Queen Anna, in red mar 
nteresting historically; but the human interest is 
bieski because he did that one great trick with 

| nockout The old palace where Sobieski 
et ( i {ter the battle mm his return from 

w a city hospital, there being no necessity for 
laces for cities in countries that have 


Emperor William has one 


| ‘ not seen end a very handsome one 
which | ve see! But the Germans al 

t owns as German anyway, although 
ntinue to use t r favorite French lan 

f ) 

\ ding and the VMarienkirche or 

w other buildings, are distinctly Gothic, 

f re Northern French cult The 

urteent! entury, which is a period of 

yarticularly in this Central European 

it was never genuine The artists working 

ich as Peter Vischer and Hans von 

Ha W studied in Nuremberg and 

t } k loose from the schools. 

» in < found even among the 

relic f the Czartoryski Museum. When- 

| id a fine job a Russian took it off to the 
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es d the Academy of Arts with some 
nish and Dutch pictures are points of in- 


terest, and then there is the theater, a Renaissance build- 
ing of a late order. Then there is the park, and the in- 
numerable kaffee houses must not, in fact, cannot, be over- 
looked. 

1 tried my best to find a trace of Bardajewcska—that’< 
the name, I fear—who composed “The Maiden’s Prayer” ; 
in fact, to be truthful, that’s my inner reason for visiting 
Cracow outside of the pilgrimage to Sobieski’s grave. But 
no one in Cracow knows ought of Bardajewceska. Here 
the big man is Paderewski; he is the living hero of the 
people of Cracow, and they tell me that when last he was 
here—last year—the town went wild and the people 
dropped their occupations and made a holiday of his pr-s- 
ence. His speeches were printed verbatim, his toasts 
memorized, his playing glorified and his name nearly 
deified. 

But poor Bardajeweska—she was a woman because k: 
is man, ka is lady—(for instance, Paderewski’s wife is not 
Madame Paderewski, but Madame Paderewska)-—poo~ 
Bardajewcska has passed away and even the oldest in- 
habitants who remember how their parents deified Napo- 
leon when he took possession of Poland, cannot tell me of 
that renowned composer whose melancholy variations s» 
many millions times riveted the attention of generously 
minded parents, listening to the prospective young and 
budding pianists of their own, as they keyed the “Maiden’ 
Prayer” up and down the 6% octaves. 

Memory, oh memory, how you return to the days when 
the “Prayer” was played, day and night, by aspiring an-l 
perspiring pupils of the East Side, the Nineteenth Ward, 
the Chicago West Side, and all along the Atlantic Coast 
from Kretschmar’s pupils at Portland to Schneider’s at 
Savannah, “befo’ de wah.” For all have forgotten Schmalz 

old Schmalz—who refused to give lessons through 
Cramer and through Clementi, who preferred Schmidt and 
Ravenna, and whose pupils therefore never were able to 
play the “Well Tempered”; never, and who, therefore, 
* that was 
Jennie Boozle’s favorite, she who married Mennier, the 
many sided; and her cousin, Jenny Pike, she sang “Long- 
ing” and “Saving” and played the accompaniments in dif. 
ferent keys because otherwise it sounded so “moterous.” 
The “Zerle’ who had a large family never introduced 


never amounted to anything. “Truth’s March,’ 


these classics, neither did her husband, little Zion, who 
lived on Shakespeare street, No. 3, just west of Broad- 
way, near the Broadway market; he and his wife rejected 
these “Maiden’s Prayers” because their hearts went out 
to Haydn and that old ditty: “Der Nahde liegt im Gahde.” 
\nd then, when the refrain was reached, she and Zion 
would yell: “Bring mer gleich den Nahde rei, der Nahde 
muss gepriggit sei.” 

But the “Maiden’s Prayer” was not alone in this culture 
of musical accomplishments, for next to it reigned the 
ineffable “Monastery Bells” by Wily, who frequently en- 
dangered Bardajeweska’s (or was it Bardajeweska) popu- 
larity with a larger majority. The “Monastery Bells” 
tinkled their angelic tolls to such an extent that the pub 
lishers could not supply the demand, and one house, the 
old Willig publisting concern, established 1792, Philadel- 
phia, in a hurry to get out an edition of one thousand, 
necessary for dealers down South, made an error on the 
title page and called the composition the “Monastery 
Belles.” A protest sounded from all parts of the lan1 
where this conventional disorder intruded into otherwise 
quiet home life; but notwithstanding requests for the re- 
turn of the mutilated copies, they suddenly seemed to hav 
vanished from the bosom of the earth and could not be 
found; none of these “Monastery Belles.” 

And how Lew Adler did play them, introducing the 
octave where it aboundeth not and interpolating special 
figures of home run piano playing without touching the 
bases. “Monastery Belis,” however, never did reach such 
a fervent hold upon the bated breath of listeners as the 
“Maiden’s Prayer,” which never seemed frivolous and 
which even passed into a four handed edition for the 
special display of the musical symmetry of gifted twins. 

Then came the heroics, “Smith’s March” and the “Bat 
tle of Prague,” with a title page illustrated with a picture 
taken from an old Boston print showing the fight for 
liberty at Lexington. There were teachers who gloried in 
“giving these pieces” to their “scholars,” and parents who 
vied with one another in proclaiming the superiority of 
their own in the playing of these popular classics. Cross- 
ing over once on the Conrad Line, as a passenger called 
it, | was overcome with the spirit of reminiscence by a 
performance, between meals, of George Grove's “Pearls 
of the Ocean,” and I asked the young lady from Elgin, 


Til, to let me look at the copy, which, I found, was op 
1234, a young number. Grove used to write two or three 
piano pieces before breakfast and then, after breakfasé, 
take the car to Fairmount Park, take a walk, go home per 
Girard avenue line through Twelfth street and, being in- 


spired, write a few more before dinner. He rushed his 
opus figures into the five numbers and left Chopin, Liszt 
and Rubinstein far in the rear. There were teachers of 
piano lessons in America who gave Grove only to their 
“scholars” and the culture left all of its effects without 
any results. 

How well do I remember Sara Sheef, a young, fat mai- 
den, whose fingers, short, stumpy, fat and lumpy, were so 
closely allied that they came near growing together ; she was 
compelled to wear gloves to prevent this. Yet she had to 
learn how to play the piano because a neighbor's daughter 
played Grove’s “Flowers of Spring’ so “beautiful” that 
Miss Sara’s mother cried every time she heard it. It re- 
minded her of the old home at Obergrombach, where 
flowers grew in the front yard next to the stable, and so 
Sara took lessons. It required four months before she 
could play the C major scale one octave with both hands 
playing together, although they were not always together, 
which she did not observe. Then her teacher had to give 
her “Flowers of Spring,” and as he was unable to guaran- 
tee a sure performance of it within sixty days, the family 
took the tuner as a teacher, and he didn’t show up after 
six lessons. Sara, dear little virtuosa, soon became the 
bride of a well to do shoe merchant, but always regretted 
the “Flowers of Spring.” 

All this is associated in thinking here at the Grand 
Hotel at Cracow of the possible vicissitudes that must 
have befallen Brdajewceska after she had composed the 
“Maiden’s Prayer,’ and I was thinking of what her fate 
would be now were she living in New York. Of course, 
she would be of our glorious 99 per cent., although if giv- 
ing lessons at the institute she would be one of the 1 
per cent., not necessarily permanently, yet surely so while 
there. On the other hand, she might have made so much 
on her “Maiden’s Prayer” that she could be sufficiently in- 
dependent to reject the offer. Then she surely would be 
one of the 99 per cent. 

But she escaped this terrible fate by having long since 
passed away; her tender sentiments, as shown in the in- 
tense feeling centered in the first and second phrases 
of the “Maiden’s Prayer,’ and then, with the won- 
derfully grasping octave movement that follows, em- 
phasized even more, would have made it impossible 
to endure the awful ordeal of an inauguration in the ranks 
of the respected 99 per cent. Moreover, there is hardly 
a doubt but that she would have been a favorite with 
Damrosch, if for no other reason than the attractive for- 
eign name and the popular title of her chef d’ouvre. We 
must, therefore, contrary to the usual custom, not join in 
any regrets that she is dead, which does not mean that we 
are pleased because she is dead; we must be pleased for 
other reasons. ‘The originality of the ““Maiden’s Prayer” 
has not been questioned, nor will it be. I have heard sug- 
gestions of a number of its light motives in some of our 
American comic opera music of the White Way style, but 
some experts might doubt this, even after comparisons, 
and hence I dismiss that part of it, knowing one thing 
anyway; that is, she wrote the “Maiden’s Prayer” before 
the White Way operettes had been put into commission. 
There is no controversy on that part of it. 

There are some stores here where old fiddles are on 
sale, real old ones, They may not be as good as some real 
new ones, but then, they are old, which means much. 
This brings to mind some fine new fiddles made in Amer- 
ica which are worth more than some old ones made in 
Europe. My old friend George Mouther was a judge of 
fiddies, and many a good, solid fight he used to put up in 
old New York to enforce his views. When be became ex- 
cited he broke into the English languege with a vengeance. 
He had tilts, as he called them, between his antagonists 
and himself, and getting excited he would yell, “We had 
a tilt between ourselves, but I got the better; I knew it 
wasn't genuine.” George was a judge of violins, and I 
wish he could take a look at some of these collections here. 
They are not very healthy looking; some of thé cellos 
look as if they were tired of being kept out of the fresh 
air. I heard that down on the Wielopole strasse, near the 
post office, a privateer has a fine collection. Should I re- 
main over I'll try to find its measure. As a matter of 
news, I may surprise your readers by telling them that 
Meely Maier, the contralto, who came from Antwerp with- 
out remembering the name, sang here at the Opera re- 
cently. How she sang I was not told, but it must have been 
fairly well, as she was not engaged for next season, but 
was told to hope. A peculiarity about Meely is that she 
never remembers the name of the city she is in or out of, 
and this helps her in denying that she has been anywhere 
or affirming it. Happy Meely. Many happy returns, Meely: 

Jenny KARPELEs. 


Behymer’s Daughter a Bride. 

Mr and Mrs. Lynden Elfsworth Behymer, of Los An- 
geles, California, announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Enid Lynn Behymer, to Dr. Roy Malcom. The ceremony 
took place in Los Angeles, Monday, December 18. 
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does one hear this well known composition done more ar- 
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exquisitely and with well nigh perfect shading by Vincent 
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whole program was cleverly put together and contained no dull 
moments.—Lokal Anzeiger, Dresden, October 19, 1910. 


We listened with unadulterated pleasure to the song recital of 
Léon Rains, who is undoubtedly one of our best singers. A pow 
erful, expressive voice, excellent schooling and a delivery of dis- 
tinction combine to produce an impression which holds his audience 


spellbound. Dresdner Rundschau, October 22, 1910 





The Witelis with Brown. 

In Europe, as well as in America, the name of Witek is 
widely known. For many years Anton Witek was recog- 
nized as one of the leading violinists of Germany, and as 
a musician he stood in the first rank 

Vita Witek was also for many years identified with the 
musical activities of Germany, and her recitals, as well as 





VITA WITER 


orchestral concerts (at which she often conducted) are 
well remembered, and with pleasure, by the music ‘lovers 
of Berlin 

Throughout Europe these two interesting artists have 
been heard in sonata and joint recital, at which times, in 
addition to bringing out new or seldom heard works, they 
have charmed their audiences with the authoritative and 





ANTON WITEK 


musicianly renditions of the more familiar compositions 
In Boston and New York, the regular appearances of Mr. 
and Mrs. Witek are looked forward to with much interest; 
in fact, wherever they have appeared together, their pro- 


grams have been pronounced among the finest of the kind 
heard. 

Anton Witek is a Bohemian virtuoso, assistant conduc- 
tor and concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and has been heard in solo with that organization in every 
city of importance in the East. 

Vita Witek’s fame as a pianist has been won chiefly in 
European cities; but wherever she has played in this coun- 
try, she has been recognized as one taking rank among the 
best of the women pianists. 

This is one of the most interesting and remarkable 
chamber music combinations in America, which has earned 
a high place through merit. 

The Witeks will hereafter be under the management of 
E. S. Brown, of New York. 

Of them, European critics have the following to say: 

All three pretentious compositions were rendered by the two artists 
with completeness of form, fidelity of style and fine feeling. <A 
particularly pleasing effect was the absence of pedantic superficiality. 
One felt that the two performers gave themselves up fully to their 
task and were inspired to the innermost in their joint performance. 
—Neueste Nachrichten, Berlin. 





Seldom does one hear such sound and fresh execution so full of 
temperament, with a freedom from artifice and pedantry; the two 
performers seek only the interpretation of the works chosen.— 
Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin. 

The two artists enjoyed a fully artistic success.—Bérsen Courier, 
Berlin. 

The delicacy and subtiety of tone of their joint performance was 
an enjoyment to the auditors.—Zeitung, Berlin. 


The blending of the two instruments was faultless in every re- 
spect. The rendering of the ‘Kreutzer’ sonata was particularly effec- 
tive. The final andante, with the spirited and finely developed varia- 
tions, could scarcely be performed more thoroughly, and after the 
wild and stormy presto finale there was a wild burst of applause.— 
Reichs-Anzeizer, Berlin, 


If any one wishes to hear good chamber music, well rendered, he 
would find it worth while to avail himself of the Witek musicales. 
Bérsen Zeitung, Berlin. 


The third and last evening musicale of the ever interesting pianist, 
Vita Witek, and the sterling concert leader, Anton Witek, took 
place under most favorable auspices. One left the hall with the 
feeling of once more having enjoyed a true artistic treat. How 
wonderfully clear was the sonata of Schumann in D major, and 
how characteristic and passionate Grieg’s sonata in G major! The 
crowning event of the evening, however, was the sonata in E major, 
offered here for the first time, and “Lazzatl,” an original work with 
a strain of deepest melancholy. It is to be hoped that the concert 
institutes of the Province will also give their attention to the 
Witek musicales.—Allgemeine Musicalische Rundschau, Berlin. 





From the first touch the hearer realized he had before him two 
artists of the highest standing. Both Mr. and Mrs. Witek executed 
this work in truly classical manner.—-Anzeiger, Brunswick. 


The Boston press has commented thus: 
\ large audience was present and applauded at times with an 


enthusiasm uncommon at concerts here.—Boston Cilobe. 


\uton and Vita Witek’s recital was a success.—Boston Record. 





These artists are so thoroughly musicianly, so entirely without 
unwarranted frills, that an evening of their playing is sure to be 
full of pleasure. And when to a program of favorites they add 
entirely new works, they bring real musical gifts to this city.— 
Boston Globe 





Paul Althouse Scores Success. 


Paul Althous*, tenor, won the following praise from 
the Allentown (Pa.) press in his recent appearance there: 


Mr. Althouse sang the aria from “La Boheme” in a clear, robu t 
voice of rich quality and made a splendid impression, which was 
still more jn evidence in the 13th Psalm, when his solo work was 
entirely above criticism.— Leader. 


His voice is of splendid quality with a richness which, added to 
perfect control, places this artist in the front rank. His solo in 
the 13th Psiam proved to be the “piece de resistance” of the eve 
ning’s vocal program.—Morning Call, 


Mr, Althouse possesses a tenor voice of unusual capacity both a+ 
to quality and quantity. He has a brilliant future before him. 
Chronicle. 


Mr. Althouse scored heavily and was an agrecable surprise to 
the large audience present.—Democrat. 





Iie is a young man of commanding presence and has a voice of 
clear limpidity, vibrant and with abundant carrying power He 
sang superbly and carried the solo part of the 13th Psalm ex 
quisitely.— Item. 


Following are his bookings for December and January : 


December 10—Newark 
December 11—East Orange. 
December 14——New Haven. 
December 18—Yonkers. 
December 19—~—Troy. 
December 24—Newark. 
January 3-—Lawrence, Mass. 
January t1—-Richmond Hil. 
Januaty 16—Albany. 
January 23—Lowell. 
January 26—New York. 
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PrHLADELPHIA 


Puitapecenmta, Pa., December 22. 1911. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra gave its eleventh pair of 
symphony concerts on Friday afternoon, December 22, and 
Saturday evening, December 23. Carl Pohlig conducted 
The program follows: 


Overture Solennelle (1812) 
Symphony, Pathetique (B 
Nut-cracker 


March, op. 31 


minor, No. 6), op. 74 


Exeerpts from Suite (first time at these concerts). 


Slavic 
The program, 
Tschaikowsky, was undoubtedly one of the most enjoyable, 


devoted entirely to compositions of 
and finished, in points of arrangement and rendering, of 
any of the now half spent orchestral season. The opening 
overture, “Solennelle” (“1812""), is familiar and always a 
pleasure to hear. 
phony, so familiar, too, was seemingly filled with musical 
imagination. The suite of the “Nut 
cracker” ballet was heard for the first time at these con- 
certs and proved attractive 


‘he rendering of the “Pathetique” sy 
rh ndering of th Pathetiq ym 


dances taken from 
The Slavic march brought 
the program to a most effective close 
nur 

The next two pairs of concerts by the Philadelphia Or 
chestra will be for the benefit of the Guarantee Fund. At 
Mendels 
program, 


the first pair the orchestra will be assisted by the 
sohn Club and Dr the 
Carl Pohlig conductor: 


Gilchrist in following 


Weber 


Overture, Euryanthe 
Veneta 
(Chorus and Orchestra.) 
Brahms 


ik Song 


The Autumn ivek 
Evening on the Sava vian F 


Overture, Tannhduser Wagner 


Zigeunerleben Schifmann 
and Orchestra.) 


Meister, 


(Chorus 
from Act III, 
Wagner 


Wach auf 


Die Meistersinger 


und ehrt eure deutschen 
sorus and Orchestra.) 

I'schaikowsky 
(Old French) 


Gounod-Gilchrist 


Legende 

Noel . 

OMMOGED ck onkditsecs ss en 
(For Chorus, Orchestra and Organ.) 


(savaert 


At the 
heard. 


second pair Madame Schumann-Heink will be 


nar 
The Metropolitan Opera Company of New York pre- 
sented “Tosca” on Tuesday evening, December 109, - with 
Geraldine Farrar making her local debut in the title role, 


Phe 
next performance by this company will be given Tuesday, 
January 9. “La will be the bill, with Alma 
Gluck as Mimi and Caruso as Rudolfo 

zn ne 


by the pupils of the Leefson-Hiile 


and Scotti as Scarpia; there was a large audience. 


Boheme” 


At a 
Conservatory of Music in the Orphtus Club Rooms oa 


concert given 


December 1% there was a large class 


represented and a program of widely contrasted selections 
Henry Such is 


Friday evening, 


violin playing, of which 


Daniel Cohen and Jacob 


The school of 
head, was well represented by 
Simkins. 
nae 

Pauline Smith, who has opened a most attractive and 
artistic studio in the Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut street, 
and a long course of study with 
the Italian method, Mr 


to combine 


is recently from Paris 
the 


Sbriglia 


known 
Miss 


teaching, an 


well exponent of 


Smith expects concert work 


with her musicians are glad to welcome her 


to the new musical Philadelphia as it is becoming known 
to be. 
zener 
Julie Lindsay, who is establishing a “cours” for special 
work in French songs and opera, gave a concert in With 
erspoon Hall afternoon, 
hy Thaddeus Selden 


Ellis Clark Hammann, accompanist 


December 21, assisted 


Miller 
Mile. Lindsay sings 
! 


with excellent diction, in good style, and possesses all the 


Thursday 


Rich, violinist; pianist, and 


artistic and personal qualities essential to a successful en 
trance to this new field of music in Philadelphia 

will be her 
nae 


Marc Lagen, the New York manager, made a special 


hoped a ready response welcome to 


trip to Philadelphia last week to hear two very talented 


pupils of Perley Dunn Aldrich, Viola Brodbeck, soprano 
and Evelyn Carbutt, alto 
ed 
CALENDAR FoR THe Werk 
Messial Academy of Mu 
December 26. Soloists: Florence Hinkle, s 


Reed Miller Frederick Marti: 


conductor 


Choral Society of Philadelphia The 


« Tuesday evening 
Miller, alto 
Phunde 


Orchestra 


rano; Christine tenor 


bass; Henry Gordor 


Philadelphia Gala performance, Mendelesohbn Club a 


Dr. W. W. Gilchrist: 


ember 29, and Saturday evening 


Carl Pohlig, conducto Friday afternoon, De 
December 9 


Jennie Lamson 





Press Estimate of Cilfford Lett. 

Clifford Lott, the baritone who made so favorable an 
impression in his recent New York recital, is well known 
in Etrope’and America and a singer who has been warmly 
praised by the press, as the following excerpts show 


Clifford Lott made a very good impression. Ile was cleverly a 


companied by his wife and contributed a series of German and 


English songs. His baritone voice is admirably even throughout its 


range and is of wide compass, his high tones approaching genuin« 
tenor timbre, and above all he gave evidence of an unusual degree 
of poetic interpretation.—Berliner Tageblatt. 

Clifford Lott possesses a sonorous baritone of wide range, with a 
rich timbre. It well trained and devoted to the 


true art.—Berlin Musik-Zeitung 


beautiful has been 


service of Allgemeine 
Clifford Lott is the possessor of a finely cultured, warm bariton 
voice.—Berlin Vossischen Zeitung. 

Clifford Lott let us hear a full toned voice that gocs to the heart, 
and one that he manages with good taste.—Berlin Daily Record 

Mr. marked dra 
matic qualities, 
His delightful 
essayed, together with his distinct enunciation, place him on a plane 
altogether bis own in this field. That this young 
singer has a future full of artistic successes before him cannot be 


doubted.—Los Angeles (Cal.) Express, 


Lott combines with a magnificent vocal 
of his 
works of the 


organ 


while the versatility powers is remarkable 


interpretation of the composers he 


comparatively 


Clifford Lott's majestic and pulsing baritone was imposing in 
his rendition of “The Farewell to Hiawatha,” by Arthur 
this singé), beyond his refmarkable voice, has a comprehension and 
expression that is most compelling in addition to his quality of per- 


fect schooling.—Los Angeles, Cal., Examiner 


Foote; 


Mr. Lott possesses a voice of splendid timbre and compess and 
he uses it with an artistic discrimination that is absolutely imspir- 
ing. He not only sings with the understanding of the master, but 
he enuncijates distinctness that doubles one’s 
pleasure in listening to him Among the numbers on the program 
were three songs by Arthur Foote the composer, 
and which constitute a trio of truly exquisite compositions. Mr 
Lott secured splendid effects by means of his ideal interpretation. 
Mrs. Lott accompanied the singer with the finesse of a irue artist 
and one who not only understands the lyric requirements of a 
song, but who knows the possibilities of the piano as associated 
with song literature.—Pacific Coast Musical Review 


with a and clearness 


accompanied by 


The song recital offered by Clifford Lott wes an event both from 
the quality of the program and the splendid work of the artist. 
Lott, whose voice is a pure basso cantante, sang a list of songs 
embracing a wide range of comporers, and his natural gift of a full 
melodious quality is intensified by a splendid enunciation. Espe- 
songs of declamatory character and 
ia which the themes were as de- 


cially noticeable was this in 
those of the story-telling type. 


grasped through the words as in the musk A nobl 


was that of Handel's “Revenge 


flexibility of 


lightfuliy 
Timotheus Cries 
Mra. Chi r ott 


number requirin 


tone and good technic played al 


of his accompaniments and him strong su Francis 


Chronicle, 


gave 


was heard in a recital at four 


Mrs. Lott, 


when the 


Clifford Lott 


companied by except during the 


songs, composer assisted at the piat Lott he 


clear, true voice of much musical charm San Examiner 


excellent quality and 
skil! A singer of fine 


gave him 


Mr. Lott has a baritone voice of amp'e 


power which he manages throughout wit! 


and good taste, his 


Ohio, 


intelligence program 


his art.—Columbus, Sa 


Clifford naturally 


which has been 


Lott's 


possessions are a 


cafefully cultivated, a musicianly 


inherent and in a constant state of develop nent, an intelligent 


cognition of the nobility of his art. joined te an imtense desire 


reach its highest pinnacle; dramatic instincts which serve him ad 


mirably in his song readings, and added to these he has a deep vein 


of humor which make of some of his songs real character studies 


In the classic, romantic, modern or dialect songs he was equally 


at home, showing in all a-beautiful quality of tone, thorough under 


standing of the song atmosphere, flawless diction and al! thos 


necessary requisites which are reckoned as the equipment of a pres 


ent-day concert singer Columbus Dispatch 
a 
of a fine baritone voice which 
His 
out and his command of tone coloring is excellent His 
German lieder he 


of the songs 


Mr. Lott is the 
he uses with consummate art 


possessor ringing 


is decidedly even through 
group of 


nderstanding 


voice 


sang with fine diction, thorough 


and with a lovely quality of tone He tw a thor 


oughly artistic singer and possesses two of the most requisite neces 


sities of an artista «plendid voice and a thoroughly musical tem 


perament.—Columbus, Obio, State fournal 


7 


Mr. Lott has and 


flexible 


done good work and it shows in smooth 


utterance, the increased command of every sour of breath 
img and phrasing and a dignified, but 

Mr. Lott gave a program of seventeen 
range and couched in English, French, 


was cordially received and heartily applauded. —Columbus Citizer 


gracetul stage presence 


numbers of wide 


German and Italian He 


Clifford Lott's voice is a full resonant baritone of unusually ric 
quality and used with a fine intelligence 
heavy Wéillner recital his program was purposefully light 
ing but little to try the mettle of the singer's capabilities 
ever, there was enough to show splendid dramatic need 
be, the “Revenge,” from Alexander's Feast,” “Th 
Tryst,” by Sibelius, bringing out flashes of fire and being sung in 
fine style.—Sacramento, Cal., Bee. 


Coming so soon after the 
contam 

How 
power if 


Handel, and 


Clifford Lott ig a baritone possessing at once voice of 
cal quality, fine style and personal magnetism He is 


every sense of the word, but without 


rare mus 
an artist i 


manneriems or any of the 


chea ul COM tart <1 sa i tain brand 
genius 
His 


highest 


voice 15 
regtste 
exquisite 


breath control 


endition of Tschaikowsky’s » Love nost beauti 


tul slumber sor 


inge, a 
taste Ww 
somet 


La I 


sing nm 


Dr. Wolle Gives Organ Recital. 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the 
Bethlehem, Pa., w 


noted organist and di 


ecitals have been and are among 
the musical events ntry, recently gave a recital 


in Washington, D f whi Was ton 
Star 


Evening 


said 


Regina de Sales’ Lecture-Recital. 


Regina de Sales gave the second of her series of lecture 
t I Villejust 
subject 


Mozart 


Rubinstein, to 


recitais at her home 40 rue de Paris, France 


mber 5 rhe 


pupil 


Brahms, Schubert 


Dece was Lechnic \ 


Tuesday 


number of tx trom Pergolesi, Gluck 
Hande l, 


the pots of the 


sang 


and illustrate 


lecture 


These recitals cre pr usually beneficial and at- 


tractive, and are ising mucl omment musical circles 


of Paris 
Walter Soomer " ked the 


release 


Dresden Royal Opera te 


fro ontract with that institution. 


THE 


ZOELLNER 
QUARTET 


him 











arch, April 
and May, 1912 


nteresting Data 
from 


MARC LAGEN 


American Manager 
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| &  ALESSANDRO BONCI COMING. 





noted tenor, closed his engage- 

, ‘ performances “‘Rigolet- 
\ssociated Press for the benefit of 

dow f the soldiers who have fallen 
War nd thereby added to his long 


on was for Bonci the acme 


fter the performance he hur- 











LA HE 


ROMA-MILANO) 
Olficier de lVinstruction Publique 


Teacher of Italian “Bel Canto” 
30 Rue Marbeul (Champs-Elysees), Paris 


epared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


I I 
h 1 impresarii for engagement of singers 


STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARMONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSI- 
TION, ORCHESTRATION, TIME and LABOR-SAVING 
METHODS 

Scuare Saint Ferdinand - Paris 








beak elt Ge I io oie So dct dic cee tes he cnee aunt decane Gluck 
Vittoria! Vittoria! Carissimi 
At Dawning Cadman 


¢ Parting . era een av mens. ... .-Rogers 
I Love Thee So .De Koven 


a from Matrimonio Segreto Cimarosa 


Le Desert Peay eS van te ...David 
Colette , veeresecc ses ss CRemmmedge 
Sogno, from Manon Lescaut ie NE a po ogi Massenet 
Aspirazioni Montefiore 
Alla Luna Mascagni 


Leoncavalle 
- Ponchiellt 


Mattinata . 
Cielo e Mar, from Gioconda 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonci will enjoy Christmas at home with 
their children for the first time in fifteen years. They sail 
from Liverpool December 30 on the Mauretania, arriving 
Sonci’s concert tour will open 
York, on January 10. 


in New York January 5 
at Carnegie Hall, New 


Schumann-Heink Again Sings FricKa. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, that consummate artist, 
who for years has delighted thousands and roused the 
muse in many a heart; who, by reason of her graciousness 
has won the heart of the music world; who, on account 
of the magnificence of her art has been able to give the 
music lovers of the New World as well as the Old; who 
has endeared herself to all who have been so fortunate 
as to have the opportunity to sit beneath the spell—Ern- 
estine Schumann-Heink, a songstress and a woman—the 
combination that wins and conquers—appeared as guest 
in the role of Fricka in “Die Walktire” with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company at Chicago, on December 21 
Che part is one with which this artist has long been identi- 
ed and that Chicago bowed again before her greatness is 
not in the least astonishing. Would that she might con- 
sent to appear more frequently upon: the operatic stage! 

Following are extracts from several Chicago papers 


relative to this appearance 


It is to be hoved that nobody will communicate to Madame Wag 
und her coterie at Bayreuth the sorrowful circumstance tha 
hen Madame Schumann-Heink made her entrance in the same 
ne there was to be heard the clapping of many hands; and this 
spite of the fact that the orchestra was playing somehing quit 
portant at the time 
rh perform t f the Bayreuth master’s work was of impressive 
cellence Much terest was give to it by the appearance ot 
Ma ne Schumann-Heinh 
It was a happy idea that | ght about the engagement of Mad 
Schyumann-Heink to sing the role of Fricka Only a great 
such as she i n make the scene between the henpecked 
tan and his spouse nvincing or beautiful The hectoring even 
1 god by his better half is not exactly inspiring to the imagina 
tier As Madame Schumann-Heink sang the music, her admirable 
voice, her musicianshi her restraint, made a difficult situatio 
yund very fine indeed. Nor was this triumph lost upon the multi 
tude for at the close of the act the singer, together with her col 
eagues, received an ovation from the house Chicago Record-Her 
iuld, December 2 1go1t 
German orvera was given for the first time by the Chicago com 
pany last night in the Auditorium before one of the most britliant 
audiences of the season That the occasion might be celebrated 


with a completeness worthy of its importance Mr. Dirpel offere: 


been confirmed in the art of Wagner by ;articipation in the Bay- 
reuth festivals. 

Madame Schumann-Heink, the only “guest,” has so long been as- 
sociated with Bayreuth performances that she has become identified 
with them in the minds of all lovers of Wagnerian music drama. 
Then came Madame Schumann-Heink and with the dignity of her 
art and the power of her personality addressed the thousands assemi- 
bled as intimately as though they had been the hundreds thet 
gather in the concert hall and the true meaning of Wagner and 
his music was unfolded in a phrase-—Chicago Daily Tribune, De- 


cember 22, 1911. 


“Die Walkiire’ as presented last evening brought us a distin- 
guished guest in the person of Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the 
world-renowned contralto, who sang the role of Fricka. Schumann- 
Heink links us, in at least an artistic way, with Richard Wagner 
and his music dramas. She is one who sang with the master, and 
the. traditions of his time and his influence are felt by all who are 














SCHUMANN.-HEINK. 


fortunate enough te witness a performance in which she takes. part. 

She has not appeared here in opera in some six years, and per 
haps no operatic star was more welcome than this eminent artist. 
Her performance of the role of the goddess Fricka was a superla 
tive exposition of its dramatic as well as vocal contents. 

She ranks as one of the greatest living Wagrer exponents, and 
her success was one commensurate with her magnificent art She 
was in excellent voice and added distinction to the performance.— 


Chicago Examiner, December 22, 1911. 





Van Rensselaer Smoker for Pohlig. 
Alexander van Rensselaer, whose 
Eighteenth and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, has issued 
cards for a musical smoker at Horticultural Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Thursday evening, January 4, in honor of Carl 
Pohlig, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Some 
New York musicians have received invitations to attend. 


residence is at 











Die Walkire” with a cast in which three of the principals ha 
REGINA DE SALES "sisi." 
Pupils prepared fer Opera, Oratoric, Concer? 

40 Rue de Villejust (Ave. du Boils de Roulogne), Paris 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing In or visiting Paris will 

find a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of all 

kinds—vocal and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIQG’S 

Sheet Music House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the Boulevard. 

Representative of Schott, Simrock and others. 
Telephone: 108-14 














Guanes W.GLARK 


American Tour January to June, 1912 
Addrese: REDPATH CONCERT SUREAU CO., Cable Bidg., Chicage BARITONE 


12 Rue Leonard de 
Vinci, Paris 





LAMPERTI-WALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


160 Boulevard Malesherbes 
(Place Wagram) PARIS, FRANCE 


All Communications to be Addressedte MAME. GIULIA VALDA 





LUCKSTONE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
Interpretation Finish 


NEW YORK 


163 West 76th Street 
Tel., 7493 Schuyler 


ESSE EA. wesrmecnon 


(@BORGES CHAIS) 
@ne of the tiret American 
ee Sins In coese intwanee oe tas aon Gounod 


THUEL BUR NHAM 











OF PIANO 
vupnataauanetihe ont Wiliam Masen 
119 Rue de La Tour “XVie) ~ . PARIS 





Singer and Teacher 
Kurtirsten Str. 54, (corner 


K 

A 

? LIDDLES=s* = 
Pianists Proparee 

wiser WAYNE — 


38 Rue de Prony (Pare Monceau), Pari¢ 
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Kubelik Draws Magic Spell. Paganini’s “Campanella,” even in preference to the “Devil's Trill Garcia, and in he ckhausen, For the study 


ss ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ And he would play it just as Jan Kubelik played u at t f operatic rol re placed himsel under the instruction 
Jan Kubelik is stirring the Pacific Coast to demonstra Theater yesterday afternoon 
tions anything but pacific. So great is the magic of his There was a great audience, and the “wizard” 
strings smoke Perhaps it was only rosin one smell 
all over, but »med like sulphur Itmeister Eugen Hildach in Berlin, and completed 


f. Karl Hermann and Kammersaenger Mr. Roth 


he studied with Alexander Heinemann and 
playing that crowded houses are the rule, and the press 

»x ic > its wocs ar ¢ > . > se f } . . x . . 
has exhausted its vocabulary in an endeavor to set forth m ‘aa RR cS Sesh agers 1 Re belt's ere lies C Chiesll ane Dee 
cold type the gifts of this wonderful virtuoso genius became rent medium ~e understands 
Following are a few recent comments appeared to lo th. The nd the 
t masters achie and the interpretation = * 
Kubelik stood ith his $s0.00e0 fiddle held carelessly unde quick or quavet heaw -tahemelan tn the olave : : erian i ’ » unexcelled German style 
ht arm wh " $s picked a few notes from the lape 


ly under the Beethoven spell The ach p; ’ . retatior \ CON l ecaine 
of his coat When he four hat the tailoring was all in tune and was something of a throwback It 


when 
his pianist was ready the indication ¢ ervousness disappeare the id Kubetik 


lechnically Sool } t hen 
and the master technician of the violin vegan the “Allegro weeks i ‘ ntia etween them 
Moderaio” of 7 aikowsky'’s I) major concert« The well-filled " listinct 
house had reverberated with the applause of greeting, and Kubelik essful 
in turn had bowed and tossed in front im the long black locks der he audience 
that wave with ev movement of excitement whi 
When he left the stage after t uist dering of the move pending thut 
nent with which we were favored, the > clamored out halt : 
lozen recalls f encouragement to » on and do the rest 
of it, but the olinist of came back and smiled and bowed ar 
tossed in front of hin « long black locks 

In the secon oup were Beethoven's 

“Praeludium” and the Saint-Saéns 

Capriccioso.” he last number v n 
beauty At the encore, the Randegger 

All the tricks : t technical difficulties 
tosse I long black locks to 


de Moscow,” Dvorak’s “Humoresk« 


» Sarasate number that 


bowed 


laying the Humoreske K reisl 

gives a soulful, poetic nterpretation ’ » tl ther 
Elman strives t ' t comedy into it thelik does mot agre« 
with either j listinguist iten t , He begins in 
somewhat li we t 1 } it of lightmess through 
the composition, but z re tin ar subdued suggesti 
melancho | 1g t ould t Kubelik interpretatic 
but the sof ! t isler y st as preference 
my ears 

Kubelik 
age The 
ascribed to 


beyond 


Fron 


Kubelil 


out his own individ ! , nps r " Sergei Klib 


Elman or Kereisler 


him. He is Kubelik ; d atures ainted with bin Sergei Klibansky has in tl! 


self and competent t " " the United States). all the pupils he can ac 
the medium fire 


. entire 
He played only the first: moves ' Techailiewsky tirely 


concerte (op. 3 t wh t t vemen 4nzonetta and gratifying end 


the allegro vivacissim« r led *robably omitted ti ning personalit 
because they were not ir noo h | vement it 2 tributed in 
rate, what did play f ’ once n satistyir 
ANG tor he is 

end beautifu ‘ 
ma by bi pathetic, th 
and the gree } nly med 7 t : he audience ne ing results 


broke into ¢t ; t ides vat be 4 lat anc : trated 


Seet 
animent 
have heard «« ‘ make ti ompos it monplace 
unless of é is aristocr hi . ach measure 
se at a : SETDiate ' at e mpletely gratify 
ing and beautiful enn * 
Bac h's r Pr at wmuun 1a , eT x tT one bette 
Francisco stage arte . h lassic pur concert sing 
Kubelik’s attainments s it p atic é this number would ha SERGE! KLIBANSI pronounced 
settled the doubt and charmed the Thom ' full belief an unusual! 
Wiealawskis “Souvenir, de Metoww tp ao Gettered Besuty. it perament, magnetic personality, and a 
has been harshly treated by thousands orale iow how well 2 
tiful voice, trained under the most eminent 


they can play some “harmonics” and h« ncarl right they can 
, 


fimwer great fietsfull of chords. Kubclik played the celestial har ropean masters, Mr Klibansky has proven himself one 
wmonics with clear and thrilling intonat ; made the chords, which of the most distinguished men in his professiot He oy 
jis bow struck, perfections and elicit from his violin in the comes to America from the Stern Conservatory of Berli E , ca 
retty melody measures a wealth of vibrant loveliness.—San Fran , . tome and gi 

~ Germany, where for eight years he was professor of sing- 
sco Call, December 18, tort J b 


alpen ing. Mr. Klibansky received his early training in Frank 


yton Star 


a. i furt a. M. under the famous coloratura singer, Prof 
¥ the gentleman who reigns in the land of fre and brimstone 


to come to town and play the violin, he would, I think, choose Frau Schroeder-Hanfstangel, favorite pupil of Viardot- 
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Three Schooimates Collaborate. 


especially written for Madame 

aude Cunningham for use in their 
La Forge, who is now on tour m 
brici The text of the duet 
written by Emil Robert, one of 


‘ 
these ree steri 


vat they 


ing American 
have all been 


friends since childhood, Frank La Forge having played 
the accompaniments for Claude Cunningham at the first 
sang recital 1 the baritone ever gave. 


WELL K} NOW) N 


Leschetizky pupil, for many years in Europe. desires en- 
gagement as Head of Piano Department of first class 


conservatory. 
this office, 








First communication to 


Letter at Musical Courier Office. 
There is a letter at these offices addressed to Madame 
Minnie Hauck. 





‘AME RIC AN PIANIST VIRTUOSO, 


FOR SALE 





“PIANICUS,” cate 


A FINE OLD ITALIAN FIDDLE, an instrument of 
superb quality. for sale. 


It can be tested by writing to 


“P. N. L.,” care of this paper, 








STANDARD TS | 


VOCAL 
Carnegie Hali, New York 
American Representative of the 


KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 
SOFIA STE PHALI 


Oeeest R 
)LOR JRA s E720 SOPRANO. 


Clubs, Teaching. Graduate of Stern 
ory of Music, gn der Blanche Corelli. 
Man agement A. Stavrum 


~ DIRECTOR OF 
* SHAPIRO vices 
Department 


Pormer'y with Pit.sbarg Orchestra 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
Seratoga Springs, N. Y. 





MICHELE E GUARINI| 


OPERA TENOR 
n Con atory of Music, 


RE FNGAGEMENTS. Use the 
AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 
Price, $3.00 Delivered 
439 Fitth Ave. 


{ARGUERITE MOORE, 
_viCRanE 
Ave New York. 


GRACE w ELSH-PIPER 


VOICE 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg . New York 
10 South sth Street, - * Philadelphia 
i . 
: VIOLINIST 


<> 


2602 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 
Sig, ANTONIO FROSOLONO vrctsse. 


Pupils sceepted at Residence Studio 
227 Bast 44th Place, Chicago, Ht. _Phons, Drexel 6 so7e 








sistant to Ma. Oscar SAENGER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


retation and Artistic Finish 
88; Lenox 124 East ood St.. New York 





S| ei STUDS 


JOHN DENNIS MEMAN, Pres. 
CAROLINE E. MEGAN, Sec. & Treas. 


Volee Development end Artistic Singing 
Sulte 70. Caraegie Hell 


6}, 5948 Coiombus 


Mili PUTTER 


CONTRALTO 
y CONCERTS, ORATORIO, BTC 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 36th Street, New York 


BONG 


SAYS: 


BE wne. VALERt 


is one of the very few teachers whe 
really know how to place a voice. 


(Signed) A. BONCI 
The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 


PITTSBURG 


















‘ fteen minutes from business district over 
g beautiful Schenley Park 
@ Magnificent estaurant, unsurpassed in service, 
and daintiness of appointments 
q Selecte music ig the restaurant 
€ Schenley is now under Ritz-Carlton man 
ageme has been extensively improved and re- 


furnished throughout: is second te none of the 
ushionable Ritz-Carlton Hotels operated 
out Europe and America 


Phone, 4282 Murrey oiNi— "New York York 


\T. Carl WHITMER LEEFSON-HILLE 


COMPOSITION -« 


PIAN 
5429 WALNUT STREET, 
and Pennsylvania Colleve for Women 


erssuron pan 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Weightman Buildin 
Branch School, 808 f oth } PHILADELPHIA, PA 








| posebor of Geo ; 

ls Paris; Dr. Cant Butte} ;, Geo. eo, Dizon, Heron: 

E Ss. WEE'T = eM ‘Seen aioe Fo 
3 1425 Broadway, New York me Tretuing ducteding Action 

| Vocal Kimball Hall 

| Studios Chicago 





Herbert SAGHS-HIRSGH |. 


RILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 


Management: R. E. commen, St. James Building, Broadway aad 26th Street, New York City 





=DENEDICT-JONE 


CON TRALTO 
Soloist, $t. Bartholomew's Church, NewYork 


Manager : CHARLES LI. JONES 
4260 Broadway. New York 
Phone 4040 Audubon 





GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY ““z 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pliot 


Tourtag $ 
este oo Eat faba 


fest 1s lortitiay 
East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 





sooo GHIP MIA 


TENOR 
Concerts, Oratorio. Recitals 
Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 














| Fine Arts 


KORTSCHAK wi 


Season 1911-12 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


HARRY CULBERTSON 


Bullding - - 


Chicago, Ill. 





rooms. 


Founde 
dents of all countries. Students received at Easter a 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for se 


opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, co’ 
music, literature and #sthetics. 
Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Oirector of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 4 Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
i 


ichaelmas each year, i for- 


mposition, history of 


DR. ROENTSCH 








guests, 


Locatel 


the noise and confusion 
of the business section, 


yet within 


The Rittenhouse es 
exceptional advantages to 
| transient and permanent 


walk of the railroad sta- 
tions, shopping district 
and theatres. 


An exclusive cafe—cui- 
sine and service of the 
highest standard, 


THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


CHESTNUT AND TWENTY-SECOND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
DISTINCTIVELY DIFFERENT 








just outside 





ten minutes 











Nowhere else in Phila- 
delphia will you get the 
same homelike atmos- 
phere that you will at 
The Rittenhouse. 


Milk, vegetables, poul- 
try, eggs and drinking 
water from our Big 
Spring Farms in Chester 
County. 
European Plan, $1.50 per day and up 
American Plan, $4.00 per day and ep 


R. VAN GILDER, 
Manager 














1911---Mr. HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS---1912 


HE GIRL «. GOLDEN WEST 


GIACOMO PUCCINIS GRAND OPERA IN ENGLISH 


(Founded on DAVID BELASCO’S FAMOUS DRAMA) 


Specially engaged company of artiste and chorus 
and Grand Opera Orchestra of Fifty - 


Transcontinental Tour Embracing the Chief Cities from Coast to} Coast 


BERGEY 


TENOR 
Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist 
Teachers of Singing acd Plano 
600-601-602 Steinway Hall, Chicage, tli 











610 Pine Arts Bullding, Chicago 
fer Concerts HARRY CULBERTSON 





ANNE GRIFFITHS 


VOCAL P man ci gaps Ao en 
Elloworth A Pittebu 





MPROV v 
DUNNING SYSTEM ..°7 ™"" 5 
Send for informatpon and booklets of indorse- 
Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
porn St., ner York City. Western address: 





ADELE REAHARD 


5628 Margaretta Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MABEL HUGHES occ" 


615 Lestagten Ave... New York Telephons, 1663 Murray Mil) 
lastruction 


{ LLOYD sr a 


AND TEACHER mpet 
129 Bast 76th St., New York 


=. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
Some prominent garie: Lillia Snelling Metro- 
itan Opera; M . soloist First 
hurch Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; 
gener, formerly Savage Meare Co. and rm 


a + now with he “N 
( Lee Smit soprano; 
tenor; Russell Bliss, “tg all at Church of the 
Disciples) W. 81st St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: THE CHELSEA, 222 West 234 Street, Hew York 

















HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 

















MORTIMER WILSON 


THEORY AND er yaaa. 
1710 Chestnut Street, - Pa. 





Not all become but 
ne Se foes, every one may 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 


TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC 135 Tayler St,. San Antonie, Texas 


‘ee nie ROSE Rieu 


JACOBS 


Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 

The Max Jacobs String Quartet 

STUDIO: 15 W,Gt88 Street, Hew York 
Tol. 6144 iver 


Lewis SHAWE 














BARITONE 
ane el 





or. PAUL 





















































THE MUSI 


CAL COURIER 








“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


Pagno 
—Sembrich 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.”— 


““A tone which blends so well with my voice.” 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 


Imstruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, —- wy £. ‘yy78 - the reading. 


. CATA 
Tuirercieht of the bent known and experieased = nen us $10 UP PER QUARTER 


professors. 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President. 212 W. 59th St., New Yerk City 





Telephone 2329 Columb 

THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS: 
H. Rawtins Baces Jomun Corawetius Gaices Paut Savace 
Mary Five Bwar Lesurz J. Hopesow Harey Rows Suetiey 
Kate S. Currrespexn Gustav O. Hoansercern Hewey Scwravieck 
May IL. Drrro Saga JERNIGAN Ws. F. Smerman 
Fannis O. Gaezwe McCatt LANHAM Katuanine L. Taytos 
Gro. Cotzeman Gow Dan’t. Grecory Mason R. Huwtincrow Woopman 


26th Season 
Send fer ct sandc KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


ADOLIS CONSERVATORY ¥ MUSIC 


MUSIC, THE SPEECH ARTS, MODERN LANGUAGES 


r M. Caw VIOLIN—Mr. “Gaylord Yost, Mre. 
Mise amen Ella Schroeder Yost, Mra Ed- 
V. Seorgi b 


- gar M. Cawley 

SINGING Mr. Glenn O. Frier- 

mood, Mr. Wesley Howard, Mr srance ARTS—Mre. 5S. T. Hen- 
Glenn O. Friermeod 


In addition to the above, are twenty-five teachers of the highest standing. 
The ‘argest and most complete school ef Music amd Dramatic Art in the 
————<~ Middle West. Ideal Residence Department for Young Ladies. 
” BRGAR mM. CAWLEY. Directer, 430 Nerth Meridian Street 7 - Indianapolis, in 4. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
VICTOR HEINZE, President DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAME, Regtetrar 
Fall term now in progress. Students may register at any time. 


Address Registrar, 9th Ploor. Auditorium Bidg., Chicege, New Phone Nos. 4865 and 4869 Harrison 


" ERICAN (TONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. CHARTERED BY 
BOARD OF REGENTS. 305 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK. 

Emil Reyl, Director. Faculty of Soloists. Instruction in all branches of music. 

from beginning to artistic perfection. 

performances. 








PIANO—Mr. Ed, 
Mr. Carl | cco 








Grand Opera School with public pupils 
Prospectus sent on application. 





PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS. Use the 
AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES. CLUBS, Etc 

Price, $3.00 Delivered 

LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Publisher 

| 437 PifthAve New York 


‘STUDIO HALL 


50 East 34th Street, New York 
Studios, Clubs and 
Recital Hall 


GEORGIA KOBER, President WALTER KELLER, Director 


HERWOOD, 


Founded Wm. H. Sherwood, Suite 714, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. All branches of 
music taught by 25 eminent artists and 
teachers. 


MU sic 


Faculty includes: Piano—Georgia Kober, 
Maurice Rosenfeld; 

Walter Keller; ‘ 

Violin— Bernhard Listemann 
Music, Dramatic Art, French. 


CHOOL LF, eeTeaet 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Boreas 
GERMANY : BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE ! 
Cabie Address: Musikweiff, Berlin 


Proprieter and Manager ef the Phitharmenic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscriptions Ceacerts, | | “— You know how 
Nemburg; the Bechste.o Hall, Berlin. #2. EY 


Representative of more than artists, includ- tinguished in power 
ing d’Albert, Yeaye, Ansorge, 


hibaud, Kreisler, <i : ey, brilliance, eves 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio , fl 7k weed ae 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the , 
Berlin 
Nikisch. 


itharmenic Orchestra and of Arthur Seis alealene 





Public School 





Violas and "Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 
violins whose ooes are 
“sweet” from lowest Gto A 
im a ltasei me 


pure piszicatc tun 
arpeggios. dint 





Principal Ageacy for Music Teachers 
Berlin, W. 


LEONARD’: 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Representative of FE 
jee Lhevinne, Sresste String Quartet, Oskar 
ried, Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern'cher 


Gesang-vereia and others. 


mmy Destinn, Teresa Carrefio, 


ue = Dan V0 MANS 
Tiolins sent to resocasibie 
persons on trie!, for com- 
perison with ethor sew er 
famous old vielins; |. 
desired, gradual charge 
acc ents epesed, 








Reindah| Grand Mode, $266.00 


b h 
rau erry ane C TI REINDAMT. VIOLINS 
» Exponsen ny 


User a 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director joo kovette KNOTE REINDARL 


ummm ~ yy Teachers) Leonora Jacksou . le Surat 2 

Artis a . re Atelier. 18 Athenaeum 8/6, 
THE PAEBLTEN SYSTEM no oll 26 Cast Yas Bares Street 
Beokiets—Carnegie Hall—New York 





1 te Warm CmICAAG, MURGS, 65.4 


A. B. CHASE Pranos 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic ‘Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Sudent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Mustcar 
Covrigs 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test ef 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artiste 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO co. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1860 
22a Beraburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, 5. W. 
Reyel Pretesser GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Directer 


Berlin-Cherictienburg, 8-8 Kaniestr. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOEs 


Branche-inestitute, 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all sole and all of 
chestral instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers 

Principal Teachers: Conducting HARMONY AND COMPOSITION-—Gustay Bumcke, Alexander vee 
Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm Kiatte, Prof. Philipp Ructer, Ernest Schauss Hofrat, Prof Car! Schrée 
der, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner. PIANO Geerge Bertram, Ludwig Breitner, Al. vee 
Fielitz, Edwin Fischer, Guenther Freudenberg, Ernst Hoffzimmer, Emma Koch, Pret. Martie 
Krause, Clara Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustay Pehl, 
Prof. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Prof. E. E. Taw 
bert SINGING—Fraw Ide Auer Herbeck, Eugen Brieger, Frau Marg. Brieger- Palm, Karl Mayer 
(Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Mathilde Mallinger (Royal Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selme 
Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmueh] (Royal Chamber Singer), Maéstro G. Scarneo, Wiadyslew 
Seidemann, Adolf Schulze, Alfred Michel OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuchl VIOLIN— 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Prof. Hugo Heermana, Sam Franko, Alexander Fiedemann, Mas 
Grinberg, &c., &c. HARP—PFranz Poenitzn ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Direcese. 
‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow, & 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Consultation 
hours from 11 & m. to 1 p. @ 


aoa Conservatory of Music = Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,506 Pupile, 82 Recitals, 116 Inetracters 
—eeneiee ~~~ yey Pull concen os ingle trenches Principal admission thm. 


granted also at other times 
Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directerium 


Pupils received at any time 














HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE SIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Wes. 66 and 68 University Place NEW YORE 




















aes rae’ are 










































THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY |) silicon & Hamlin 
| PIANOS 

: pete irr reo pee “THE STRADIVARIUS 

| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


Park Avenue, Borough of ger recat 


{ Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: ) Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens (NEW YORK W) ® 
; Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 
AND 
» St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - 7 - - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W.. London 


@ Warcrooms:~ | agternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON 
Koecniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


They are alee sold by our accredited representatives in al] principal cities all over the globe 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


STEINW AY & SONS 


= TMBALE*| 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JE WETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cest? 



































tured by 


JEVWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES : Leominster, Masa. 














The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized ger 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ke 
It is built to satisfy the most 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 











cultivated tastes : : : : : 
The advantage o such a shinai is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 
ania dis. SBeet idededaay 
ra THE AUTOPIANO CO. 

SOHMER & co. Factory and General Offices: | 

NEW VERE WARERCSES : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 





315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 
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BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-38 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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